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INTRODUCTION 


Oddly enough for a state so essential to the Union’s war-making effort, 
Pennsylvania’s role in the Civil War has been underappreciated. Like an old 
friend taken for granted, it has escaped proper attention, especially for the 
impact of that conflict on its communities. Although some journal articles 
have delved into various aspects of the state in this period, most books deal 
with the military aspects of the war in Pennsylvania, especially the Battle of 
Gettysburg. As one scholar has observed, the literature “on the battle of 
Gettysburg is so voluminous that it nearly smothers historians.”! There have 
been exceptions to the emphasis on military personnel and battles in such 
noteworthy studies as Arnold Shankman’s on antiwar movements, Grace 
Palladino’s on labor unrest in the coal region, William Miller’s on mobiliza- 
tion in the state, Michael Holt’s on the Republican Party, and J. Matthew 
Gallman’s deeply textured portrait of Philadelphia during the conflict. But 
only about a dozen or so volumes have highlighted Pennsylvania beyond the 
battlefield, and no study views the state as a whole in terms of the economic, 
social, and political strains for the war years.” 

Although the essays in this volume neither completely rectify this neglect 
nor avoid the lure of Gettysburg, they do suggest ways to reconsider an old 
friend. They are not meant to plot a definitive research agenda, but rather to 
serve as preliminary examples of how Pennsylvania—and grassroots research 
in general—may lead scholars to new questions and approaches for under- 
standing the broader war and its consequences. The studies include the 
battlefield but also reflect the current trends to understand the motivations 
of soldiers and the impact of war on civilians, rather than focusing solely on 
battles or leadership. The essays employ such interdisciplinary techniques 
as material culture and consumer theory, as well as raise gender and racial 


questions. They incorporate a more expansive time frame than the four years 
of the conflict by looking at the uses of the war in popular memory. As a 
whole, the authors explore not only the making of war, but also its remaking— 
or how a public revisits the past to suit contemporary needs. 

It should come as little surprise that Pennsylvania has not held a promi- 
nent position in social, economic, and cultural studies of the nation’s great 
struggle for survival. The same can be said for many of the Northern states. 
Roughly a decade ago, historian Maris Vinovskis pondered whether social 
historians had lost the Civil War. He observed that little had been published 
on civilian life in the North or the South or on the lives of veterans adjusting 
to conditions in the postwar world. More recently, largely because of the 
increased emphasis on studies that highlight the experiences of common 
folk, works have focused on the home front, and a few studies have looked at 
veterans. Additionally, scholars have explored the beliefs of common soldiers 
to learn their attitudes about a range of issues, in the process restoring their 
ideological commitment to a broader cause. Writing the Civil War, a recent over- 
view of the work published on the Civil War within the past thirty years, how- 
ever, has revealed that we still have a long way to go in fully understanding a 
range of issues regarding Northern soldiers and civilians. Historians have 
studied the Southern home front much more extensively than they have 
studied the North. And, ironically, military historians have been ahead of 
social historians in uncovering the impact of the war on the common folk.® 

Pennsylvania offers a fine laboratory for broadening our understanding of 
how communities mobilized for the war. It was a fairly diverse state with sig- 
nificant immigrant populations (both old and new), rising industrialization, 
and isolated rural pockets especially along the northern tier and in the south- 
west corner. It occupied an important geographic position that made it a 
target of Confederate authorities, not only for the Battle of Gettysburg in 
1863 but also for the burning of Chambersburg in 1864. The state ranked 
second only to New York in terms of soldiers who fought for the Union, con- 
tributing roughly 360,000 men to the cause. Within that total, Pennsylvania 
sent the highest number of black soldiers, or 8,612, into the Federal ranks. 
The manufacturers of the state produced about 80 percent of the War Depart- 
ment’s iron needs, not to mention coal, textile items, and food. Various 
religious groups held pacifist beliefs, creating potential tensions within those 
communities and with the larger public. 

A number of historical problems have occupied scholars interested in the 
broader context of the war, with most of them falling into three groupings: 
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the extent of change or continuity within communities; the expansion of the 
national state and the responses of civilians to those changes; and what moti- 
vated people to support the cause. Concerning the first issue—change or 
continuity—historians of the South tend to consider the war as creating a 
revolutionary break from the past, whereas this point seems more debatable 
for the North. Two synthetic works on the home front capture the spectrum 
of discussion among historians of the North. Phillip Shaw Paludan’s “A People’s 
Contest” considers the war as part of a modern industrializing process that 
wrought great change in individual lives as the populace advanced toward a 
more centralized nation with a new birth of freedom. In contrast, J. Matthew 
Gallman’s The North Fights the Civil War proclaims that the conflict created no 
fundamental rupture with the past. The public, Gallman argues, met new 
challenges by expanding tried and true means of organization that never 
abandoned local networks or mentalities. Gallman and others cast doubt on 
whether the war contributed a significant boost to the economy, arguing that 
the conflict only accelerated changes that had been in the works for several 
decades. The same argument extends to women’s roles, with assertions of 
expanding public activity challenged by others who claim that no fundamental 
upheaval occurred in household responsibilities. Paludan recently has offered 
an intriguing hypothesis that the story might not be all one way or the other, 
that the North itself might have contained different patterns of development, 
with the Northeast more firmly settled in its ways while the West experienced 
more accelerated growth.* 

Historians often proclaim the Civil War as a watershed event that firmly 
established a new meaning to federalism, with the central government exerting 
new sovereignty over states. But this second grouping of problems involves a 
debate over the extent and permanence of this change, as well as how to 
assess the public response to unpopular policies. Government expanded dra- 
matically at the time. The war resulted in the nation’s first income tax, the 
first national conscription of soldiers, a national currency, pensions for widows, 
legislation against discrimination in federal offices, and social programs for 
the freedpeople. Slavery ended. And the constitutional amendments after 
the war that ended the peculiar institution and enforced new standards of 
citizenship and civil rights signaled a shift toward a more activist national 
authority. Yet some argue that the expansion of government lost momentum 
after the war as Congress scaled back the army. The Supreme Court later in 
the nineteenth century also upheld cases that reasserted state authority over 
civil rights. At the same time, new questions have arisen about the nature of 
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public response to government intrusion, especially whether public protest 
signaled antiwar sentiment or reflected more fundamental social upheaval. 
Dissent has typically been cast within the political terms of Democrat versus 
Republican when, in fact, public protest might contain dissatisfaction that 
crosses party lines.® 

Finally, historians have done perhaps the most work in trying to figure out 
the reasons why soldiers fought in the war. The research of James M. McPher- 
son, Reid Mitchell, and Earl Hess, among others, has restored ideology as a 
major force compelling the men of both armies to fight. Until fairly recently, 
studies suggested that soldiers fought for each other or for local issues rather 
than national ones. Now it appears that soldiers also consciously fought to 
maintain liberty or to protect the experiment in democracy.’ Yet the content 
of national identity in the nineteenth century begs further inquiry. Victory 
has anointed Northerners with nationalism, while defeat has cast doubt on 
the South’s national identity. During the war, however, Northerners sounded 
suspiciously like Southerners in their assertion of local versus national goals. 
And the desertion, draft resistance, and public protest in various forms have 
rarely been taken as a sign of incomplete nationalism in the Union. It is 
doubtful that Northerners had a national identity that always superseded local 
ties. In the nineteenth-century United States, the public considered “the 
nation” an extension of local, personal needs. The term “Union” itself con- 
veyed a more complicated meaning than the definition of “a nation” in contem- 
porary American society. The federalist structure of the Constitution created 
ambiguities over the question of sovereignty that had to be resolved. Most 
Americans in the nineteenth century used Union as a plural verb, suggesting 
they thought of their nation as a jointure of sovereign states. It was only after 
the war that the Union took on a singular form—in more than grammar.® 

The history of Pennsylvania and its role in the Civil War contains great 
potential for adding to these discussions. We know the most about the econ- 
omy and communities of Philadelphia and Harrisburg but have little under- 
standing of the rest of the state. No community study exists of Pittsburgh or, 
for that matter, of the vast rural stretches in between the major cities. Penn- 
sylvania mirrored many areas in the North by featuring rural manufacturing, 
typified by the iron-making industries that combined artisan, agricultural, 
and unskilled labor housed in a self-contained village setting. At least one 
study of the Pennsylvania economy suggests that the state experienced an 
industrial revolution that was more benign and with less social upheaval than 
in the earliest stages of this process in New England.? Women in the state 
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mobilized as part of the Sanitary Commission and helped organize the largest 
charitable event during the conflict. Did the war nudge the people out of 
established patterns, or did it merely expand traditional practices and accel- 
erate a shift toward more consolidated manufacturing in cities? Was there any 
difference, in fact, between rural and urban experiences of war? What hap- 
pened to agricultural labor in general in the state? Were Pennsylvania farmers 
rushing headlong into mechanization or hanging on to old ways? 

For the expansion of the national state and civilian response, few works hint 
of the complexity of underlying dissent in Pennsylvania. Arnold Shankman’s 
The Pennsylvania Anti-War Movement follows the more traditional approach, 
which considers the peace movement as a function of the Democratic Party. 
Politics was admittedly a prominent part of dissent. The Democratic Party 
was strong in Pennsylvania. In the mid-nineteenth century it was the more 
conservative of the two, with the stated goal to keep power in the hands of 
the people by resisting the expansion of centralized, governmental power. As 
1863 came, the state featured increased resistance to the Republican policies 
for conducting the war. Yet dissent existed outside of political channels as 
well. In Bellefonte, farmers in 1863 marched on the courthouse to protest 
the arrest of a man who had resisted draft enrollment. In other rural areas, 
snipers fired at enlistment officers. Grace Palladino has taken a fresh look at 
the unrest in the coal regions, arguing that what went on there was labor 
strife, not antiwar protest. But scholars have largely ignored explanations for 
the reputedly more than 1,000 deserters who hid in Cambria and Clearfield 
counties in 1864.'° As historians explore these patterns more deeply for the 
North overall, they have tended to locate the impulse for dissent in deeply 
rooted social conflict that pits local and family loyalties against national ones. 
Can dissent best be understood as class conflict, political conflict, or resis- 
tance to modernization? Is it a combination of these factors or something 
else entirely? 

At first the state might seem to offer little new for understanding why 
people supported the war; however, even here there is fresh ground to 
explore. In Chapter 1 Christian Keller reveals that as many as 2,000 Pennsyl- 
vanians fought for the Confederacy, and there were pockets of Southern 
sympathizers. But we also need to know more about the impact of ethnicity 
and religion on Northern ideology. Pennsylvania, for instance, featured sig- 
nificant communities of religious pacifists—German descendants and such 
newcomers as Amish and Mennonites with an established tradition of pacifist 
Quakers to boot. Did ethnicity matter in Northern nationalism? Did religious 
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scruples stand in the way of participation in the war? Or did antislavery atti- 
tudes prevail? And how should we assess the actions of civilians along the 
southern tier? In his chapter on the marketing of Gettysburg, Jim Weeks notes 
that Union and Confederate soldiers during the Gettysburg campaign referred 
to the civilians from the region as stingy and looking only to protect their own 
property rather than help a broader cause. Were they less than perfect nation- 
alists? Or did something else account for their behavior? 

Pennsylvania’s contributions to the war did not end with the surrender at 
Appomattox. For the past decade or so, studies have demonstrated the power 
of current political circumstances in shaping public memory of the past. Soci- 
eties often build consensus by creating a history devoid of fundamental dif- 
ferences or deep-seated animosities. The Battle of Gettysburg has been part of 
this process, influencing how Americans perceived their conflict and bound up 
the nation’s wounds. Beginning with the dedication of the National Cemetery 
in November 1863, the site has been used to define the character of the United 
States. In Lincoln’s hands, the battlefield became a reason for furthering the 
conflict. Later generations used the location for the opposite reason: to fashion 
reconciliation. The process began in the late nineteenth century with veteran 
reunions and excursions by a host of people, including African Americans. 
Today, approximately two million visitors each year still flock to Gettysburg, 
attesting to the power the site holds with the contemporary public." 

The essays in this collection highlight Pennsylvania’s various roles during 
and after the war. The writers inspect issues relevant to the war, such as 
how persons chose sides, the impact of the conflict on civilians, the effort of 
women, and the role of black soldiers. The latter essays examine facets of 
remembering the war, including the role of black and white veterans in this 
process. 

Opening the wartime chapters, Christian B. Keller identifies what he calls 
Keystone Confederates, men who felt strongly enough to pick up a musket 
on the side of the Confederates. The most famous examples are Wesley Culp, 
who traveled with his Southern unit back home to Gettysburg only to die in 
the battle, and John Pemberton, who surrendered the Confederate army to 
Ulysses S. Grant at Vicksburg. They were by no means alone. Perhaps as many 
as 2,000 residents of the Keystone State joined the Southern cause. Keller 
examines this phenomenon more deeply, showing that support for the South 
was strongest in Philadelphia with a sprinkling of sympathizers in the north- 
eastern and south-central portions of the state. 
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The next contribution employs cultural analysis to learn more about the 
nineteenth-century mentality as well as how art can assist in a political cause. 
In “Avenue of Dreams,” Elizabeth Milroy revisits the Great Sanitary Fair at 
Philadelphia in June 1864. The fair itself is nothing new; however, Milroy shifts 
the focus to the content of the exhibits. Through an analysis of artwork, she 
uncovers how culture helped infuse patriotism—or at least how the manufac- 
turers and distributors of these works consciously used them to instill identifi- 
cation with the nation. She adds that the use of art to help patriotism also 
changed the way people viewed the continuing role of art museums themselves. 

Gender analysis informs the approach of the next two chapters, indicating 
how women stretched and redefined their positions in society during wartime. 
In “‘We Were Enlisted for the War,” Rachel Seidman argues that women’s 
participation in various aid societies not only helped the war effort but also 
staked out a new political role that shaped the definition of citizenship. Her 
case study reaffirms the work of other historians who have broadened the 
interpretation of politics beyond the ballot box by trying to understand how 
people structure, distribute, and contest power. Following this effort, Christina 
Ericson finds that women in Gettysburg did not always act according to 
society’s prescribed role for women. In ““The World Will Little Note Nor 
Long Remember,” her study of ten women during the battle of Gettysburg, 
Ericson concludes that these women were not passive females who remained 
inside homes while men conducted the dirtier business of the world. Both 
essays support scholarship that underscore how women could stake out 
autonomy even within the constricting rules of society. And they show the 
two ways in which scholars have considered women during the conflict: the 
impact of women on the war and the impact of war on women.!* 

Three studies involving issues concerning African Americans provide a tran- 
sition between wartime and postwar essays. In his essay on Pittsburgh, Henry 
Pisciotta shows the antislavery debate becoming enmeshed in the represen- 
tation of a monument to a late industrialist. The work supports scholarship 
that focuses on the political meaning of public artifacts, in this case a statue to 
industrialist Charles Avery, who held antislavery beliefs and founded a college 
for African Americans. The monument to Avery represents one of the first 
examples in the United States of a public monument with an African-American 
theme. Pisciotta shows that despite the “real” character and background of 
Avery, the public—including African Americans—used the statue to construct 
meanings that served particular political ends. 
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Next, letters from a black soldier who served in the Army of the Potomac 
during the Overland Campaign of 1864 provide insight into the service of 
black persons in the war. John C. Brock composed these letters for the Christian 
Recorder, the official publication of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
A resident of Carlisle, he served in the rear guard during the army’s advance 
to Petersburg and helped construct trenches outside the city for the final 
siege that led to the downfall of the Army of Northern Virginia. The letters 
reveal Brock’s heady sense of helping in the liberation of slaves. Like so many 
African Americans, he believed that his defense of his counrty deserved recog- 
nition through full and equal rights. The material provides a rare glimpse 
into the mind of one black soldier, who reveals how African Americans 
worked not only for their own liberation but also to redefine the meaning of 
citizenship. But the collection also fits nicely with the emerging genre of pub- 
lications that feature letters from black soldiers to newspapers.'® 

The importance of using the past to serve current political needs forms a 
theme in Chapter 7, where Barbara Gannon looks at the Grand Army of the 
Republic posts in Pennsylvania in the late nineteenth century and discovers a 
considerable amount of interracial activity. Her work promises to revise our 
notion of this organization, as it suggests another tool that African Americans 
employed in the struggle to maintain full rights as citizens. 

The final three chapters are concerned with the various ways that the 
battle of Gettysburg has been represented in culture. “‘A Disgrace That Can 
Never Be Washed Out’” by Jim Weeks traces the transformation of Gettys- 
burg, despite its poor wartime reputation, into a modern shrine for tourists. 
During the war, residents of the area drew criticism from both sides for their 
stinginess and lack of patriotism. Many farmers wanted to charge for their 
goods rather than donating their family’s resources to soldiers. Although an 
understandable reaction to preserve a family’s subsistence, this behavior 
sparked comments about the region’s “meanness.” Yet the town managed to 
turn around its image through the examples of John Burns and Jennie 
Wade: the farmer who grabbed his musket to help in the battle and the 
young lady with the dubious honor of being the only civilian to die in the 
battle. Their examples of self-sacrifice contrasted with the wartime image of 
the region. 

Mark Thistlethwaite’s “‘Magnificence and Terrible Truthfulness 
inside the construction of one of the more famous paintings of the battle, 
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Peter F. Rothermel’s huge work now housed in the State Museum of Pennsyl- 
vania in Harrisburg. Representing four and a half years of effort, the artwork’s 
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creation contains an interesting story of an artist attempting to balance con- 
flicting accounts in the historical record to create a painting he hoped would 
be authentic. The public’s reception of the painting varied dramatically, 
seeing it first as a realistic composition then as one that was too sensational. 
Thistlethwaite’s chapter describes how art can contribute to contemporary 
debate across a wide span of time. Similarly, art can reveal to us how a public 
views a historic event. My concluding chapter on the movie Gettysburg indi- 
cates that the concept of a “brothers’ war” remains popular. Remembering 
the war in this way allows for a reconciliation between the opposing sides by 
diminishing areas of conflict—such as slavery—in favor of portraying the war 
as a brother’s spat that could easily be patched with a handshake. 

Overall the chapters in this book open up some new avenues for exploring 
Pennsylvania and the Civil War. They reevaluate what constituted political 
activity in the nineteenth century as they highlight the contributions of women 
to charity and the battlefield. They also support the view that African Amer- 
icans were active seekers of their freedom rather than passive recipients of 
emancipation. They show the importance of history in validating current cir- 
cumstances, and how artwork and other cultural forms can become allies in 
this invention. Most of all, we hope the essays underscore the value of recon- 
sidering the Keystone State as a place for valid historical inquiry of this impor- 
tant time in our past, not only because the state has been neglected but also 
because it has even more worthwhile stories yet to tell. 

The editors would like to thank J. Matthew Gallman of Gettysburg College 
for a thorough reading of the entire manuscript. Lori Ginzberg, Gary Cross, 
Sally McMurry, Michael Birkner, David Montgomery, Joe Trotter, Mark This- 
tlethwaite, and Gary Gallagher each read one or more chapters and also pro- 
vided invaluable assistance. Editor-in-chief Peter Potter, production editor Patty 
Mitchell, designer Steve Kress, copyeditor Eliza Childs, and indexer Cynthia 
Bertelsen were sympathetic, professional, and prompt, as they invariably are. 
Our greatest debt is to the incomparable scholar, teacher, and friend to 
whom this book is dedicated. 


William Blair 
The Civil War Era Center 
The Pennsylvania State University 
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KEYSTONE CONFEDERATES 


Pennsylvanians Who Fought for Dixie 


Christian B. Keller 


Lieutenant George G. Junkin pondered a most uncomfortable dilemma on 
April 4, 1862. A prisoner of war of the Union army, he was a native Pennsyl- 
vanian who had sided with the Confederacy, served on Stonewall Jackson’s 
staff, and been captured at the battle of Kernstown on March 23, 1862. Impri- 
soned at Fort Delaware, Junkin had hoped for an exchange, but on this day 
he confronted an unpleasant alternative. His father, the Reverend David 
Xavier Junkin, had hurried from Philadelphia after learning of his son’s incar- 
ceration and stood before him with a Federal officer ready to administer the 
oath of allegiance to the United States. As he decided between the “peril of 
his soul” and “the respect of honorable men,” Lieutenant Junkin—a cousin 
to Jackson’s first wife and the nephew of the erstwhile president of Washing- 
ton College, Doctor George Junkin, who had fled back to Pennsylvania after 
Virginia seceded—must have sensed the irony of the situation. This was not 
the first time his father had attempted to sway Junkin’s loyalty away from the 
Confederacy. In May 1861, Reverend Junkin had journeyed to Harpers Ferry 
to retrieve his son from the camp of then-Colonel Thomas J. Jackson and even 
attempted to convince the stalwart Rebel commander that he, too, should fly 
from the “inexcusable” rebellion. Both Jackson and the younger Junkin 
politely refused the Reverend Junkin’s requests. With “tears upon the cheeks 
of both,” the elder Junkin left his “poor boy” standing next to Jackson and 
returned to Pennsylvania.! 


Lieutenant Junkin gave in to his father’s entreaties at Fort Delaware that 
April day, primarily because he was told that his mother, heartbroken by his 
choice to fight for the South and sickened that he was not yet paroled, would 
react violently to his father’s return without him. “[H]e had no doubt his return 
to [Philadelphia] without me would produce either permanent insanity, or her 
death,” the younger Junkin later wrote. “I went through the mockery of 
swearing to uphold and defend the Constitution and gov’t of the U.S. against 
all enemies, etc. etc., remarking as I did so that ‘I took it under solemn pro- 
test and only to save my mother’s life and reason.’” Finding his mother to be 
“seemingly well” in Philadelphia, Junkin felt himself even more blackmailed 
than before. He escaped from his father and rejoined Jackson’s command at 
Martinsburg in early September 1862. Jackson received Junkin’s letter of 
explanation cordially but firmly, informing him that “his place had been filled,” 
and accepted his resignation without punitive recourse. Aware that he had 
committed a crime against the Confederacy by swearing the oath to the United 
States, Junkin happily took a captain’s commission in the 25th Virginia Cavalry 
and served throughout the rest of the war in southwestern Virginia. He main- 
tained to the very end that the oath he took at Fort Delaware was not valid. 
Armed with the potential testimony of brother officers who witnessed his “coer- 
cion” there, he argued that he “owed no allegiance nor obligation to the United 
States gov't” and “was determined under no circumstances ever to live under 
that government.”? 

What was Junkin, a native Pennsylvanian, doing in the Confederate army in 
the first place? Why did he support the Southern cause, and why, after given 
the opportunity to distance himself from the war, did he return to Virginia to 
continue fighting for a cause and a state that he knowingly adopted, at the risk 
of forever estranging his family in the North? Was Junkin’s experience an 
isolated case, or were there others like him? 

Although his wartime record is more detailed and better documented than 
most, Junkin’s story was representative of scores of men from the Keystone 
State who cast their lot with the Confederacy. Most of these “galvanized 
rebels” remain obscure. There are a few memorable exceptions, such as John 
C. Pemberton, Josiah Gorgas, and Wesley Culp, but these names are just a 
sampling of Pennsylvanians found on Confederate rosters. Perhaps as many 
as 2,000 men from the Keystone State wore gray. While their numbers are 
startling enough, their reasons for fighting and the conclusions we can draw 
from them are even more important.’ The history of the Pennsylvania Con- 
federates is compelling not only because of the curious novelty these men 
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represented in a sectionally polarized conflict, but also because it provides a 
refreshing opportunity to reexamine traditional beliefs about the motivations 
and values of Civil War soldiers. Understanding why these young men enlisted 
in Confederate service presents a number of intriguing historical problems, 
among them: what effect did men like Junkin have on the Confederacy’s bid 
for independence, and will an analysis of their role in the conflict alter our 
assumptions about loyalty in the American Civil War? 

The Keystone State was not a hotbed of secession fever, but certain counties 
contained the ingredients for producing Pennsylvania Confederates. Some of 
these factors included large numbers of Southern sympathizers, a strong 
Democratic vote in the 1860 election, social or economic ties to the South, 
and partisans who ideologically supported the peaceful secession of the 
Southern states. Not surprisingly, most Confederates hailed from regions 
with these attributes, more typically along the eastern and south-central por- 
tions of the state. Although many of them had moved to the South before the 
secession crisis, the correlation between their birthplaces and the later areas 
of pro-Southern sentiment is striking. It is difficult to distinguish between 
prosecession and antiwar sentiments in the statements of many of these Penn- 
sylvanians, but they typically professed friendliness toward the Southern states, 
built on associations formed during the antebellum period. 

Philadelphia had long fostered economic ties with the South. As historian 
Kenneth M. Stampp has indicated, the financial interests of many business- 
men transcended politics during the first reactions to South Carolina’s seces- 
sion. Even some moderate Republicans joined with Democrats in conciliating 
the South, he explained, when secession threatened financial prosperity. 
“Their commanding political and economic positions,” according to Stampp, 
obliged many manufacturers, merchants, and financiers to support compro- 
mise with the South.‘ The city’s merchants drew a lively profit in trade with 
Southern customers, and the factories that churned out furniture, farm imple- 
ments, and foodstuffs employed thousands of workers whose jobs depended 
on the sale of these products to purchasers below the Potomac. Blessed with 
an outlet to the Chesapeake Bay, Philadelphia produced a stream of manu- 
factured goods accessible to Southern markets. The city joined Baltimore 
and New York as an entrepot for southern raw materials destined for northern 
industry. Philadelphia was traditionally Democratic, and though Lincoln won 
the city in 1860, he received barely 60 percent of the vote. The strong Repub- 
lican position on the tariff, rather than its stance on slavery, had swung many 
Philadelphia voters into the Republican camp.® 
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Several newspapers openly supported the new Confederacy before April 
1861 and demanded the federal government’s immediate recognition of the 
new nation, often using economics as a support for their position. The Chris- 
tian Observer proudly advertised to its subscribers that it had opened an office 
in Richmond. The Pennsyluanian—edited by James Buchanan’s nephew-in- 
law—advocated Pennsylvania’s union with the new Confederacy. The openly 
secessionist Palmetto Flag, which managed to publish only three issues before 
being shut down by Unionists, observed that “coercion was futile” and that 
Pennsylvania’s economic interests were entwined with the South’s. Its editor 
observed: “Can Philadelphia with the South cut off compete with New York 
in ships, in trade, and other branches of enterprise? We opine not.”® 

Immediately after Lincoln’s election, many Philadelphians feared that 
Southern secession would not only disrupt the Union, but also their profits. 
Pottsville lawyer Francis W. Hughes, whose brother lived in North Carolina, 
enjoyed political backing from wealthy Philadelphia merchants and ranked 
among the more vociferous proponents of peaceful separation. He complained 
in February 1861 that if Pennsylvania allied with the North in the secession 
crisis, it risked inheriting a “place in some Northern fragment of a once- 
glorious Union” and would lose all its Southern customers and profits. Con- 
versely, if allied with the Confederacy, Pennsylvania would “become the great 
manufacturing workshop for a people now consuming annually $300,000,000 
worth of products.” Hughes even volunteered to run for public office on a 
platform of conciliation and friendship toward the South. His nephew took 
one step further in June 1861 by fleeing to his father’s home in North 
Carolina, enlisting in a Confederate company, and becoming its captain.” 

Similarly, a letter from the firm of Atwood, White and Company, dry goods 
merchants of Philadelphia, sympathized with the South based partly on eco- 
nomic ties, although the letter also suggests that Pennsylvanians may have 
shared an affinity for the border region that transcended the Mason-Dixon 
line. In a message to Mr. D. L. Hopkins of Lexington, Virginia, on February 
1, 1861, the firm assured Hopkins that his “noble old state is very dear to us, 
and we should regret as much as her own sons to see any wrong done to her. 
In this feeling we have no doubt that nine-tenths of the people of Pennsyl- 
vania share, although this may seem strange to you.” Although undoubtedly 
exaggerated, this statement was tempered with the admission, “How to explain 
the great misapprehension of the feelings and designs of this section of the 
country toward the South, which seems to prevail here, passes our ability.” 
The author realized that most Pennsylvanians did not sympathize with the 
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South. He attempted to mollify the fears of his Virginian customer by empha- 
sizing Pennsylvanians’ general feeling of kinship with the Old Dominion, 
which he described as a “border state”: “There has been, and is considerable 
irritation at the boastful character of South Carolina, but toward the Border 
States an increased, friendly regard.” Acknowledging Virginia’s power to raise 
an army in self-defense, the author nonetheless added: “If old Virginia should 
be placed in circumstances of trouble she would find 100,000 men from 
Pennsylvania ready to take her side.” Whether the author believed “trouble” 
to mean an attack from secessionists farther South or an invasion from the 
North is unclear, but his pro-Virginia sympathies are certain. Many in the 
border regions, whether from North or South, saw themselves as men of 
moderate temperament, caught between extremists.® 

It is worth questioning if these businessmen truly sympathized with the 
South or if letters such as the one addressed to Mr. Hopkins merely paid lip 
service to clients; however, political activity in the state suggests that many 
held beliefs akin to their Southern neighbors. The author answers the ques- 
tion with “a few words as to what is called the Republican Party.” He explained 
that “we suppose you are aware that we were decidedly opposed to it—our 
votes and influence were for John Bell.” Bell received about 12 percent of 
Philadelphians’ votes in 1860, a small minority compared to Lincoln’s totals 
in the city, and fared even worse outside of Philadelphia. It appears the owners 
of Atwood, White and Company were similar to Virginians in their political 
outlook, at least compared to the majority of their neighbors.° These mer- 
chants clearly deplored the possibility of civil war and believed the Republican 
Party’s victory would increase the chances of armed conflict, which would be 
disastrous for all involved. Like the majority of Virginians, the letter’s Penn- 
sylvania author must have hoped for a constitutional resolution to the seces- 
sion crisis, one that would respect the rights of individual states and placate 
Southern fears of Northern political dominance. In the closing sentences of 
the letter, the author revealed his ambivalence toward slavery. The aversion 
to civil war, not the resolution of the slavery controversy, was paramount: 
“You have had too glorious a history and we cannot part with you upon the 
question whether an hypothetical negro upon some imaginary territory here- 
after acquired, is to be bond or free. But should Mr. Mason and Hunter 
hurry the state into secession before there is time to know the truth as to the 
feelings of the North, by all means, let the separation be peaceful, and may 
God bless you. But that we think would be a sad day for Virginia and long and 
deeply would she regret a separation from her best interests and best friends. ”!° 
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According to this letter, Virginia, or at least Virginian-like political beliefs, 
held a special place in the hearts of some Philadelphians before the war. 
Fraternal memories of a joint revolutionary heritage may have prompted a 
small part of the affection these Pennsylvanians felt for the Old Dominion, 
but at least in this example, more contemporary, ideological motives influ- 
enced their writings. These were conservatives who believed that the Consti- 
tution functioned well and that the crisis would be averted if the citizenry 
faithfully followed its precepts. 

Other Philadelphians exhibited even greater sympathy for the South, 
going so far as to support the new Confederacy in its infancy. Among this 
group was William B. Reed, who gained fame as a Democratic peace agitator 
later in the war but in 1860 favored peaceful secession. In the event of full- 
scale Southern secession, he believed Pennsylvania should hold a convention 
“to determine with whom her lot should be cast, whether with the North and 
East whose fanaticism has precipitated this misery upon us, or our brethren 
of the South whose wrongs we feel as our own.”!! Reed had allies who echoed 
his sentiments. The former chairman of the Democratic Executive Commit- 
tee in Pennsylvania was Robert Tyler, son of the former president from 
Virginia. An arch supporter of President James Buchanan—who was falsely 
accused of collaboration with the secessionists—Tyler went on record numer- 
ous times defending both the president and the legal right of secession, 
stating his opposition “to coercion as some persons daintily describe the act 
of civil war.” Once the war began, he wrote that “should the Border States 
join the Southern Confederacy within one, two or three years, it would then 
become a most serious question to determine the political status of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey in that relation.” Tyler even suggested that the United 
States adopt the Confederate Constitution, after which a mob ran him out of 
Philadelphia. He moved South, lived in Richmond during the war, and served 
as register of the Southern Confederacy until 1865. Another prominent Penn- 
sylvanian, George W. Woodward, chief justice of the state supreme court, 
supported peaceful secession and noncoercion, arguing that in the event of 
war, “I wish Pennsylvania could go with them.” Reed, Tyler, and Woodward, 
pro-Confederate in some instances, all strongly supported Buchanan’s legal- 
istic, reserved approach to the secession crisis and exhorted their friends and 
neighbors to follow conservatives in their lead.” 

While strongest in Philadelphia, support for the South existed elsewhere. 
Pittsburgh and the western counties were staunchly Unionist, but Pennsyl- 
vanians in the northeast and the south-central region lent an ear to Southern 
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justifications for secession. Although not ardently pro-Confederate, some 
communities contained advocates of peaceful secession. The counties bor- 
dering the Mason-Dixon line had traditional economic and social ties with 
Maryland and northern Virginia, enhanced by intermarriage and migration 
down the Cumberland Valley and into the Shenandoah Valley. Such towns as 
Carlisle, Chambersburg, Bedford, Harrisburg, and even Scranton and Easton 
had strong Democratic parties. The Democratic press often ran editorials sup- 
porting the young Confederacy.'’ One author has concluded that of the sixty- 
two Pennsylvania newspapers he studied, twenty-three were Democratic, and 
of that number seventeen “supported some sort of secession.” Most surprising, 
of the thirty-one Republican papers he surveyed, eight also supported South- 
ern secession before the attack on Fort Sumter.'! The Democratic Harrisburg 
Patriot and Union was outspoken among newspapers in its geographic area 
but not unrepresentative. On April 9, 1861, it carried an editorial blaming the 
Republicans for preempting secession: “If this Administration wickedly 
plunges the country into civil war, it will be a war between the Republican 
party and the Southern States. .. . In such a conflict the Northern Democracy 
can have no sympathy with the Government. . . . If the Administration is bent 
upon having a fight, let it be understood that they created the difficulty and 
their partisans must carry on the war. Northern Democrats can never shoulder 
a musket or pull a trigger against those whose rights they conscientiously 
believe have been trampled upon. ... If this is treason, make the most of it.” 

The Bedford Gazette similarly forecast doom for the Republicans because 
the administration failed “to yield to a fair and honorable compromise with 
the South.” As a result, stated the editor on March 8, 1861, “we are for revo- 
lution, peaceful if it can be, forcible if it must.” If war resulted from the unfair 
practices of the Republican government, “the steady and true-hearted yeo- 
men of Pennsylvania will rise in their might, and in the name of the Great 
Jehovah, hurl from power and existence a party that has perverted the Con- 
stitution.” The Easton Sentinel argued along similar lines, and even Harrisburg’s 
Republican Pennsylvania Daily Telegraph argued in April 1861 that “war with 
the seceded States will not bring them back into the Union. . . . In the present 
juncture, a resort to arms seems utterly impracticable.”!® 

Political gatherings also issued statements in support of peaceful Southern 
secession. On February 21, 1861, the Democratic Party of Pennsylvania met 
in a state convention in Harrisburg. Amid great excitement and between stir- 
ring speeches, 350 delegates passed resolutions upholding the sovereign rights 
of states and the fugitive slave law, as well as advocating the adoption of the 
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Crittenden Compromise. Further, they unanimously agreed, “by all proper 
and legitimate means,” to “discountenance, and prevent any attempt on the 
part of the Republicans in power to make any armed aggression upon the 
Southern States.”!” Such sweeping proclamations found a willing champion 
in U.S. Senator William Bigler, a Democrat who avidly supported the Crit- 
tenden Compromise and later spoke for peaceful Southern secession. In a 
speech in the Senate on January 21, 1861, he stated his intent to “fight for 
their [Southern] constitutional rights to the last hour,” but refused to “shed 
a brother’s blood in a fratricidal war.” He added that “Pennsylvania will never 
become the enemy of Virginia. Pennsylvania will never draw the sword on 
Virginia; and she is no less affectionate to her other sisters.”!® 

After the firing on Fort Sumter on April 12, support for the South vanished 
overnight. Pro-Southern men found their homes threatened by angry crowds. 
In some cases even the display of an American flag failed to assuage the masses. 
Numerous fine homes were damaged and several Southern sympathizers 
were run out of the cities. A letter written to “Friend Joe” from an anonymous 
Southerner caught behind the lines on May 16, 1861, indicates that Southern 
sympathizers risked death if they spoke publicly. Yet the letter mentions that 
Pennsylvanians sympathetic to the Southern cause did exist this late in Phila- 
delphia: “There are a great many men here who are for the South but they 
cannot say a word for fear of being hung or put in prison or being shot down 
like dogs.”!® 

Yet the support shown to the South, especially to Virginia, during the 
secession crisis is important to note because it indicates that Southern sym- 
pathies flourished in parts of prewar Pennsylvania. The sentiments expressed 
in the foregoing sampling of letters, newspaper editorials, and speeches indi- 
cate that a fair number of Pennsylvanians supported peaceful secession and a 
few, at least, supported the Confederacy outright. Some residents of the Key- 
stone State would even follow Lee and Jackson into battle. Most of them, 
however, were likely to do so as a result of practical considerations. 

Bell Irvin Wiley touched briefly on the subject of Northern-born soldiers 
in the Confederate armies. In “a random sampling of 42 descriptive rolls 
covering 21 regiments from six Confederate states,” eighty-six names of pri- 
vates born in the North appear, and of that number, nine hailed from Penn- 
sylvania. Attempting to place a figure on the number of “Yankee-born men 
who served the cause of the South,” Wiley estimated that “the figure must 
have run into the thousands.” Arnold Shankman, in his study of the antiwar 
movement in Pennsylvania, echoed Wiley’s rough guess by giving a “subjective 
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judgment based on a critical perusal” of newspaper accounts; letters in archives 
and in the papers of Senators Bigler, Cameron, and Crittenden; and records 
of public meetings. Although not venturing to estimate how many Pennsyl- 
vanians actually fought for the Confederacy, Shankman contended “that not 
less than five percent favored Pennsylvania’s joining the South” during the 
secession crisis, and “a much larger number, at least a third of the electorate, 
approved the Crittenden Compromise.””? 

These impressionistic but thoughtful speculations indicate that not all 
Pennsylvanians immediately rallied around the flag when war appeared immi- 
nent. While most Southern sympathizers professed loyalty to the Union and 
remained in Pennsylvania, a certain number—how many will never be com- 
pletely known—fought for the Confederacy. Their names and Pennsylvanian 
birthplaces are inscribed in the regimental rosters of the Confederate regi- 
ments in which they served, and it is primarily from such regimental records 
that the first trace of their existence can be gleaned. Popular legend and folk- 
lore has passed down the names of a few prominent or familiar men of Penn- 
sylvanian birth who wore gray, such as Pemberton, Gorgas, and Culp, but the 
vast majority of their comrades from the Keystone State have remained anon- 
ymous. Discovering who these soldiers were and why they enlisted, along with 
providing some analysis of their better-known expatriates, will help shed new 
light on the motivations of Civil War soldiers in general.?! 

The rosters contained in the Virginia regimental histories published by 
H. E. Howard provide a beginning for estimating the number of Pennsyl- 
vanians who fought for the Confederacy. Each regimental history contains a 
list of the soldiers who fought in the unit. Next to the name of each soldier is 
usually the place and date of birth, along with other relevant biographical 
information. After a review of more than forty rosters it became clear that 
each Virginia regiment averaged two to three Pennsylvania-born troops. Some 
had as many as a dozen. Considering the review of rosters was limited to less 
than half of Virginia’s known regiments and included no tabulation of rosters 
from other Confederate states, a conservative guess about the numbers of 
Pennsylvanians in each Confederate state’s service would be around 200.” 
Multiply 200 by 11 (the number of seceded states) and the result is 2,200. 
Although imprecise, this number probably is on the low side because it does 
not include Pennsylvanians living in border states who fought for the Con- 
federacy. It also does not consider the likelihood that certain states, such as 
Virginia and Tennessee, because of their proximity to Pennsylvania, would 
have had a higher proportion of Pennsylvanians than other Confederate 
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states. Admittedly, states in the Deep South probably did not have high 
numbers of former Pennsylvanians in their regiments, but this probability 
may be at least partially counteracted by other factors: the number of Penn- 
sylvanians in the reviewed Virginia regiments who gave no birthplace, and an 
unknown number who would have thought it imprudent to provide evidence 
of Northern birth. How many soldiers like them populated other Confederate 
states’ regiments? An exhaustive, detailed analysis of rosters from non-Virginia 
regiments is impossible at this time, but it is probable that these units likewise 
had “hidden” Pennsylvanians. 

Surviving personal narratives or letters from their wartime service indicate 
that some Pennsylvanians who enlisted in the Confederate armies did so for 
political or ideological reasons. James M. McPherson and Reid Mitchell have 
shown that the typical Southern soldier fought to avoid subjugation to per- 
ceived Northern tyranny; to defend hearth, home, and Southern women; to 
preserve the right to pursue economic opportunity (through slavery); and to 
maintain a distinctive Southern culture. Such words and phrases as “liberty,” 
“glorious cause,” and “our people” typically appear throughout letters written 
by Southern soldiers. There is usually a clear understanding of who is “right” 
and who is “wrong” in the authors’ minds, and whose side God is bound to 
support. The Northern enemy is often depicted as a “Yankee horde,” or 
“mercenary.” Not surprisingly, such catchwords and phrases are scattered 
throughout the writings of Pennsylvania Confederates also. These adoptive 
Southerners unquestionably felt a kinship with their native Southern neigh- 
bors and believed in the cause. Defeat for the South meant defeat for them as 
well. Frequently, ideology was only one of several considerations motivating 
the loyalties of Keystone Confederates, but in a few instances it was a key or 
dominating factor.” 

Although ideology played a prominent role in certain soldiers’ decisions 
to enlist, many Pennsylvania Confederates fought under the “Stars and Bars” 
because of important economic considerations, such as a business enterprise 
located in the South. Marriage to a Southern woman or other strong family 
relations compelled some of the better-known Pennsylvanians who wore gray. 
In most cases, a combination of ideological, economic, and marital factors 
influenced their decision making. A few probably enlisted in Confederate 
service because they were enrolled in Southern educational institutions when 
war broke out; others joined for no apparent reason at all. Whatever their 
motivation, these men fought against their native state because they had lived 
in the South, usually in Virginia, directly before the war, which weakened 
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their ties with the Keystone State while strengthening those with their adopted 
home. All of these men, however, also faced the common difficulty of recon- 
ciling their Pennsylvanian birth, childhood, and in some cases a large part of 
their adult life with the choice to renounce family and friends and fight for 
the Confederacy. Loyalty to their place of birth and old familial ties became 
secondary to the other loyalties mentioned above, and hence the Pennsyl- 
vanians who fought for the Confederacy found themselves, sometimes quite 
literally, fighting their relatives. 

Although he did not confront his father on the field of battle, Lieutenant 
Junkin fought verbally with him on several occasions during the war, in part 
because of the younger Junkin’s ideological devotion to Virginia. Junkin 
formed ties to the Old Dominion while attending Washington College in 
Lexington from 1855 to 1859. After 1859 he worked as a teacher in Chris- 
tiansburg, joined a militia company there, and donned gray when Virginia 
seceded. His adoption of the political causes of Virginia’s secession probably 
explain why he enlisted in the Confederate army and became an officer on 
Jackson’s staff. A letter written to his mother by one of his friends, James H. 
Langhorne, captured Junkin’s fervor for Virginia’s rights and the Confederate 
cause in general: “He is very differently situated to any of us, he is fighting 
against the State that gave him birth, Father, Mother, Bro. & Sister, and for 
what? because he thinks our cause is just. His father came all the way to the 
[Harpers] Ferry by private conveyance, to try and get him to resign his place 
here and go north, but he resisted the tearful request of his father & letters 
from his mother.” 

Langhorne described the meeting at Harpers Ferry between Junkin and 
his father, adding: “He could not give up the loyal principals of his noble 
heart & made the sacrifice of all family connection, for I know his father will 
disinherit him, and Ma, I think that a man who would make such sacrifices as 
these ought to be rewarded by every show of kindness from those who know 
he has made them. He has not the sweet assurance that we have that we are 
fighting for ‘our own, our native land,’ but he is fighting for justice which is 
inspiration enough for a noble soul like his.”*4 That Junkin, when released 
from captivity at Fort Delaware, returned to Virginia to face a possible court- 
martial and promptly reenlisted in another Confederate unit indicates that 
he was as committed ideologically to his adopted state as many native-born 
Virginians. 

Political reasons probably played a major role in motivating another Penn- 
sylvanian to join Confederate arms. John William A. Berry was born in Virginia 
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but had spent most of his adult life in Philadelphia. Whether he owned a 
business there or was married is unknown. When war broke out, Berry 
remained in Philadelphia, but emboldened by Robert E. Lee’s second inva- 
sion of the North in late June 1863, he traveled to occupied Chambersburg 
and enlisted in Company K of the 5th Virginia Infantry on June 24, 1863. 
Berry emerged unscathed from the battle of Gettysburg. Good fortune, how- 
ever, deserted this newly galvanized Confederate when he was captured at 
Cashtown eleven days later. Federal records indicate that he wanted to take 
the oath of allegiance the same day. He apparently did, but not before being 
sent to Forts McHenry and Delaware in chains. But Berry, like Junkin, did 
not take the oath seriously, because he is listed as a Federal prisoner again 
after the battle of the Wilderness in May 1864. Berry must have rejoined the 
Confederate army and fought for another year. Interestingly, the rolls of the 
5th Virginia Infantry contain no fewer than ten men with the surname of 
Berry. It is conceivable that John Berry had relatives in the regiment, which 
would help explain why he enlisted. Yet he had lived in Pennsylvania a long 
time and must have developed close ties through friends, family, or business 
in the Keystone State. The only viable reason—besides a desire for adven- 
ture—that may explain Berry’s enlistment in the Confederate army is that he 
believed in its cause.” 

A Pennsylvanian with unquestionable ideological motives was George 
McHenry, who so believed in the Confederacy that he fought for it abroad. A 
former director of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, McHenry was a Penn- 
sylvania delegate to the Democratic National Convention at Charleston in 
1860. He joined the Southern fire-eaters from Mississippi and Alabama when 
they bolted the convention and later openly campaigned for Breckenridge in 
Philadelphia. On March 30, 1861, certain that Pennsylvania would never join 
the Confederacy, McHenry fled his native state for Europe and became a 
rabid proponent of the Confederate cause in London. During the war he 
worked tirelessly on propaganda designed to convince England to recognize 
Confederate independence and strongly critical of Pennsylvania and the 
Northern cause. Among his many publications were The Position and Duty of 
Pennsylvania (1863), The Cotton Trade (1863), and Why Pennsylvania Should 
Become One of the Confederate States of America (1862) .*6 

Some evidence exists of native-born Pennsylvanians who joined Confed- 
erate regiments because they were attending Southern colleges and univer- 
sities when war broke out. An intriguing case is that of John Kennedy Hitner of 
Carlisle. The Hitner family name appears in numerous local contracts and wills 
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beginning about 1820, and John Hitner, born in 1839, must have been raised 
there.?” He attended Dickinson College in 1858-59, before transferring to the 
University of Virginia in 1859. Graduating from the latter in 1860, he attended 
Union Theological Seminary until 1861, and then enlisted in the Ist Rock- 
bridge Artillery at “Camp Buchanan” on St. Patrick’s Day in 1862. Why Hitner 
waited so long to enlist, and why specifically he sided with the Confederacy 
after spending only two years in Charlottesville, is hard to determine. Yet he 
had spent almost three years in Virginia educational institutions, and while 
there it is almost certain that he became friends with other students, almost all 
of whom would have been Southerners. He probably joined the Rockbridge 
Artillery for two reasons: to join college friends in the regiment and to escape 
the Confederate draft. Once a Confederate soldier, however, Hitner’s loyalty 
to the Confederate cause was steadfast. A letter written to a “Miss Grattan” from 
camp near Culpeper on July 31, 1863, displays disappointment about the 
recently ended Gettysburg campaign, faith in God’s support of the Confed- 
eracy, and denunciations of the Yankees. Hitner’s ideological beliefs were 
clear: “I hope a history—and a precise one—will be written to show to the world 
the way in which the Yankees have acted towards our border people,” he 
lamented. Regarding the hardships of the people of Union-occupied Win- 
chester, he observed: “Having no servants the young ladies had to do all the 
housekeeping, washing, etc.” In the same letter Hitner also praised army life, 
calling the Army of Northern Virginia his home: “I cannot feel contented out 
of the army. I feel there is my place and there is my duty—and so can feel better 
contented in camp in the midst of hardships and difficulties because I feel that 
Tam in the right place.”* Hitner served throughout the war, receiving wounds 
at Winchester, Antietam, and Gettysburg, and spending a considerable time in 
hospitals in Charlottesville, Richmond, and Lynchburg. Letters written by him 
both during and after the war exhibit the depth of his Christian faith. After the 
war he remained in Virginia and later became a “presiding minister” for Episco- 
palian congregations in Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky.?° 
Another man of the cloth who hailed from Pennsylvania but zealously 
served the South was Father Emmeran Bliemal of the 10th Tennessee Infantry. 
Ordained in Pittsburgh in 1852, Father Bliemal administered to parishes in 
Hollidaysburg and Johnstown until 1860. Appointed pastor of the small Ger- 
man parish of the Assumption in Nashville in the fall of that year, he became 
attached to the Southern cause through his parishioners. When Union 
forces occupied Nashville in spring 1862, Father Bliemal, allowed freedom of 
movement to carry on his priestly duties, smuggled medicine out of the city 
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to nearby Confederate forces. He was caught twice with more than four ounces 
of morphine in his possession and acquitted both times because of his 
religious status. Professing his support of the Confederacy, Father Bliemal 
received permission from his bishop to serve as a field chaplain with the 10th 
Tennessee, an ethnically Irish regiment. He escaped through Union lines to 
the open arms of his adopted troops in November 1863 and was killed while 
hearing the confession of the regiment’s colonel at the battle of Jonesboro 
on August 31, 1864.°° 

Many Pennsylvanians moved south in the decades before the Civil War for 
economic purposes. They operated small businesses of their own or worked 
for other shopkeepers, opened up legal and medical practices, and became 
accustomed to life in the South. Many of these men married into Southern 
families, adding familial bonds to the economic ones. When the Southern 
states seceded, some of these former Pennsylvanians felt obliged to enlist in 
defense of their adopted states and the lives they had built there. 

Wesley Culp of the 2nd Virginia Infantry typifies the men in this category. 
Born in Gettysburg in 1839, Culp, along with his brother William, worked in 
his late teens for the Hoffman Carriage Works. When the business moved 
from Gettysburg to Shepherdstown, Virginia, Wesley accompanied it. There 
he joined a local militia company to acquaint himself better with young men 
of his own age. When the war came, Culp decided to stick with his new friends 
by enlisting in Company B, 2nd Virginia Infantry, commanded by Captain 
Henry Kyd Douglas. According to one of his comrades, Daniel Entler, Culp 
refused to go back North “because [he] did not wish to.” He “espoused the 
cause of the South of [his] own free will and was as good a rebel as any of 
us, and as good a soldier.” Douglas recalled that Culp was “very little, if any, 
over five feet, and when captain of the company I procured a special gun for 
him.” Culp’s cut-down musket was later recovered after the battle of Gettys- 
burg, where, ironically, he died in the July 2 attack of the 2nd Virginia and 
the Stonewall Brigade against Union positions on Culp’s Hill. Even more 
ironic, Culp probably died within sight of his birthplace on the hill owned by 
his cousin Henry, where he had played as a child. On the night of July 1, Culp 
visited the home of his sister Julia and, according to one account, resisted her 
pleas to desert from the Confederate army. Like George Junkin, Culp had 
been captured in 1862, taken the oath of allegiance to escape captivity, and 
returned to Confederate service before he was officially exchanged. An 
editorial in the Adams Sentinel, dated June 3, 1862, angrily confirmed this fact: 
“Our young townsman, Wesley Culp, was taken prisoner at the battle of 
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Winchester—took the oath of allegiance to the U. States—was released— 
then joined a band of guerrilas [stc], and has been captured again. He is good 
and ripe for summary process or at least ought to be.” Local lore also main- 
tains that Culp had met Johnston H. Skelly of the 87th Pennsylvania, another 
Gettysburg native and a good friend of his brother’s, a few weeks before at 
Winchester. Skelly, mortally wounded at Winchester, was engaged to Mary 
Virginia Wade—the only civilian to die at Gettysburg—and had entrusted 
Culp with a message for Miss Wade. The message was never delivered.*! 

Men of science traveled south from Pennsylvania in the years before the 
war in hopes that their skills would be in greater demand there than in the 
Northeast. Henry Garey, born in Berlin, Pennsylvania, in 1830, graduated 
from Jefferson Medical College in 1860 and immediately moved to Cockrum, 
Mississippi, to serve as the town’s only doctor. He took his younger brother 
Joseph with him. When war broke out, Henry enlisted in the 4th Mississippi 
Cavalry as assistant surgeon, and Joseph joined the Pettus “Flying Artillery.” 
Both still had strong family ties to Pennsylvania, but no evidence of remorse 
may be found in Joseph’s diary, which covers his service from 1861 to 1864. 
On the contrary, he wrote movingly of the defeated Confederacy in ideo- 
logical terms on April 24, 1866: “Many of her braves lie mouldering beneath 
the clouds of the valley, but they rest in peace from the usurpers’ wrongs & 
opposition. Peace to their ashes.”** Another Pennsylvanian involved in scien- 
tific pursuits was Colonel George Washington Scott of the 5th Battalion Florida 
Cavalry, who had moved to Florida in 1851 for the climate’s “ 
on his health.” He bought a small plantation, established a mercantile business 
in Tallahassee, and during the war managed a salt-production facility on the 
coast near Newport, providing tons of much-needed salt to the Confederate 
government. At the same time he resisted frequent Union naval raids as com- 
mander of his cavalry battalion.°? 

Many business-minded Pennsylvanians who ventured South before the war 
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enlisted in Virginia regiments. One of them, Rufus B. McCrum, was another 
member of the Ist Rockbridge Artillery. Born in Mifflinburg in 1844, McCrum 
settled in Lexington shortly before the war and helped his brother establish 
a town landmark, McCrum’s drugstore. The 1860 census lists him as a clerk, 
aged fifteen, and in March 1864 he enlisted at “Frederick’s Hall,” fighting 
with the battery in the Overland campaign and at Petersburg. He was paroled 
at Appomattox. A notation next to his name in the company roster states that 
he “made a bright record for bravery and faithfulness for duty.” Private 
Thomas B. Mullen of the 5th Virginia Infantry also moved to Lexington in 
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1847 from Franklin County. Although his prewar occupation is unknown, he 
established a foundry and machine shop in town after the war. William M. 
Deane, born in Mechanicsburg in 1835, was a plumber in Kernstown, Virginia, 
by the time he enlisted in the 2nd Virginia Infantry. Similarly, Major Samuel 
B. Myer of Company C, 7th Virginia Cavalry, born in Rochtsville in 1830, moved 
to Shenandoah County, Virginia, in 1852 and became owner of the Union 
Forge there.*4 

William McComb, a Pennsylvanian who attained the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral in the Army of Northern Virginia, also moved to the South for economic 
reasons. Born in Mercer County in 1828, he went to Tennessee in 1854 and 
established a flour mill on the Cumberland River at Clarksville. When the 
war began, McComb enlisted as a private in the 14th Tennessee Infantry, was 
soon elected lieutenant, and rose through the ranks of his regiment while 
participating in all the major battles of the Army of Northern Virginia except 
for Gettysburg. Severely wounded twice, McComb received his promotion to 
brigadier general in the twilight of the Confederacy on January 20, 1865. He 
never returned to his native state, dying on his plantation near Gordonsville, 
Virginia, at age ninety in 1918. McComb ranked among the more successful 
Confederate Pennsylvanians, but his experiences were in many ways similar 
to Pennsylvanians who established businesses in the South before the war 
and later fought to defend them.°*° 

Whereas ideological reasons motivated George Junkin to battle for the 
Confederacy, and economic and ideological considerations influenced Wesley 
Culp, Joseph Garey, and William McComb, marital ties proved decisive for 
the most famous Pennsylvania Confederates. For these men, loyalty to their 
spouse, above all other considerations, overcame devotion to the Union. 
Indeed, protecting their wives and families became ideological motives. Like 
for many other Confederates, defense of hearth and home proved the deci- 
sive factor in convincing them to fight. Josiah Gorgas, chief of Confederate 
ordnance; John C. Pemberton, defender of Vicksburg; and Johnson Kelly 
Duncan, commander of the New Orleans defenses in 1862, all married South- 
ern women. Each of these men played roles in the struggle for Confederate 
independence that had an important effect on the outcome of the war. 

Without the leadership that Gorgas provided in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, the armies of Robert E. Lee and Joseph E. Johnston would probably 
have been denied adequate ammunition. Gorgas, argued his biographer 
Frank Vandiver, “has long been regarded as the administrative genius of the 
Confederacy,” and “the products of his industry had profound influence on 
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the course of the war.” Whereas his fellow bureau chiefs generally failed to 
supply the necessary shoes, uniforms, food, fodder, and transportation to the 
Confederate armies, Gorgas succeeded admirably in ensuring that the troops 
had the requisite firepower at their disposal. After the first year of the war, 
during which Gorgas struggled to overcome the inherent deficiencies of an 
agrarian economy unprepared for conflict, the Confederate Ordnance Depart- 
ment developed an impressive system of arsenals, armories, factories, powder 
works, mines, and laboratories that devised substitutes for leather, copper, 
and fulminate of mercury; discovered new sources of niter and lead; and 
created a complex network of arms purchasers and blockade-runners abroad. 
When Lee surrendered at Appomattox, his soldiers may have had little food 
and precious few shoes, but they had enough shells for their artillery and 
minie balls for their muskets. Without the generous and timely supply of 
ordnance to its armies, concluded Vandiver, “the Confederate States would 
have been short-lived indeed.”*® 

Gorgas was born at Running Pumps in Lancaster County on July 1, 1818, 
and graduated from West Point in 1841. In 1853 he married Amelia Gayle, the 
daughter of the former governor of Alabama. Thereafter the couple traveled 
around the country as Gorgas was assigned to one fort after the other, mainly 
in the East. As war clouds loomed, Gorgas wrote in his diary of the approaching 
danger. He generally chastised Republican politicians (including the new gov- 
ernor of Maine, Hannibal Hamlin, whom he despised) for their harsh words 
toward the South, but his writings never foreshadowed his future choice of 
the Southern cause. But on March 31, 1861, he noted in his diary: “An army 
being organized at the South a commission was offered to me in it. I declined 
then, but being much urged by own sympathies & likings, & importuned by 
my Southern friends, I sent in my resignation on the 27th, to take effect on 
the 3d of April. I might have passed the summer here on account of .. . 
mother’s health, but that I was ordered away from here (very wrongfully) & 
so I thought I might as well make one move of it & go where I should ulti- 
mately have to go, I doubt not.”°” 

Gorgas finished the entry describing how he would leave his family in 
Charleston for safekeeping and then proceed to meet the new Confederate 
secretary of war, Leroy Pope Walker of Alabama. 

At first glance, it appears that Gorgas was persuaded by his own feelings 
and his friends’ suggestions to side with the South, but his statement “I thought 
I might as well make a move of it & go where I should ultimately have to go” 
warrants further examination. Gorgas’s birth family lived in Pennsylvania and 
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the North, and his allegiance to the Union was unquestionable. He had a 
secure job in the United States army—although, significantly, he had recently 
complained about his immediate superior Colonel Henry Knox Craig, who 
had refused repeated requests for leave and preferred post transfers and 
was about to send him to demeaning “foundry duty.” Moreover, Gorgas had 
only limited contact with prosecession Southerners before the attack on Fort 
Sumter.*8 Why would he fight for the South? One reason could be that he 
believed he had to “go where [he] ultimately had to go”—to the defense of 
his wife’s land. He could not remain in an army that might invade his Southern 
home and threaten his Southern family. Earlier in March, Gorgas had received 
a letter from General P. G. T. Beauregard suggesting to him a possible Con- 
federate commission. Gorgas politely declined. “All my sympathies are with 
you,” he informed Beauregard, adding: “I hesitate to act, unless am wanted, 
or unless I am tempted greatly to my advantage.”*? For Gorgas to desert the 
Union, much more than friends’ persuasion, disgust at a superior, or an uncer- 
tain offer would be necessary. In the end, Gorgas fought for the Confederacy 
because he had married a Southern woman, and like native Southerners 
ideologically driven to defend hearth and home, Gorgas became a Confed- 
erate to protect what he held most dear: his wife. 

Brigadier General Johnson Kelly Duncan, born March 19, 1827, in York 
County, was another exemplary Confederate officer who based his military 
service on marital allegiance. After graduating from West Point in 1849, 
Duncan became friends with George B. McClellan on an exploring expedi- 
tion in the Northwest for the Northern Pacific Railroad. McClellan later 
frequented New Orleans while officially surveying the Texas Coast. P. G. T. 
Beauregard was also stationed in New Orleans, and Braxton Bragg owned a 
sugar plantation nearby. It was through McClellan’s association with either 
Beauregard or Bragg that Duncan received the job in 1855 of superintendent 
of repairs of New Orleans. Working on the Branch Mint, the Marine Hospital, 
and other prominent structures in the city, Duncan became well known there 
and married Mary Grimshaw, daughter of a successful Crescent City merchant. 
He conspired with McClellan, then director of operations of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, in possibly aiding William Walker’s filibustering operation in 
Nicaragua in 1857. By 1860, Duncan had firmly settled into New Orleans 
society and his new post of chief engineer of public works. He was positively 
devoted to his wife, Mary, and warmly embraced by her prominent family. 
When Louisiana seceded in January 1861, Duncan’s influential connections 
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offered him a colonel’s commission in the Provisional Army of the Confed- 
eracy, and he unhesitatingly accepted.” 

He was given command of coastal defenses in and around New Orleans, 
including Forts Jackson and St. Philip. When residents of the city learned of 
his appointment they had confidence he would defend them from attack. 
Confederate authorities believed the Federal army would advance up the 
Mississippi River. Duncan, however, realized the vulnerability of the city’s 
seaward defenses and repeatedly attempted to use his influence to secure 
adequate artillery for the two forts, enlarge them, and take command of the 
makeshift naval squadron stationed nearby. His herculean efforts did not go 
unrecognized. His immediate superior, Major General Mansfield Lovell, 
whose assistant, Brigadier General Daniel Ruggles, had fallen ill, wrote 
Jefferson Davis on October 31, 1861, that “Duncan is worth a dozen Ruggles.” 
He had “rendered most efficient service, with a zeal, untiring industry and 
ability, which entitle him to your high consideration.” Promoted to brigadier 
general on January 7, 1862, Duncan’s rank proved insufficient to override 
the bureaucratic objections of Commander John K. Mitchell of the naval 
squadron, who answered only to Secretary of the Navy Stephen R. Mallory, or 
the obdurate demeanor of the various civilian captains, who refused to follow 
any orders except those issued by Louisiana Governor Thomas D. Moore. 
As a result, the powerful ironclad CSS Louisiana, newly constructed in New 
Orleans, and the steamboat-rams that accompanied it were not allowed to 
pass below Forts Jackson and St. Philip and engage the mortar flotilla of Rear 
Admiral David Dixon Porter. Federal ships so damaged the two forts during 
the bombardment of April 18-23, 1862, that when David Farragut and the 
Northern deepwater fleet steamed up river on the 24th, only three vessels 
failed to pass the forts.*! 

Crestfallen, General Duncan surrendered the forts shortly after the fall of 
New Orleans, was captured and officially exchanged, and was later assigned the 
position of chief of staff to General Braxton Bragg, who appeared cognizant of 
Duncan’s abilities. Unfortunately for the Confederacy, Duncan caught typhoid 
fever and died at Knoxville on December 18, 1862. A general order proclaimed 
Duncan as “among the brightest and bravest spirits of the many who have given 
their lives to the holy cause of freedom.” Duncan’s old regiment, the Louisiana 
Regular Artillery, decreed him to be one of the Confederacy’s “most able, 
gallant and efficient generals.”** One can only wonder how and where Duncan 
might have served his adopted cause had he lived longer. 
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Probably the best-known Pennsylvanian who fought for the Confederacy 
was Lieutenant General John C. Pemberton. Although numerous enlisted 
men from the Keystone State contributed significantly to the Southern cause 
and other officers proved talented (or in Gorgas’s case, indispensable) , Pem- 
berton, by virtue of the fact that he commanded a most important Confederate 
stronghold at one of the critical junctures in the war, was unique. His deci- 
sions at Vicksburg had a monumental impact on the fate of the Confederacy. 
The loss of the southern Gibraltar allowed Union control of the Mississippi, 
split the Confederacy in two, badly damaged Confederate morale, and, most 
important, caused the loss of more than 30,000 Southern troops. Pemberton 
has had his defenders and critics through the years, but the fact remains that 
he lost Vicksburg to Ulysses S. Grant. This fact coupled with his birthplace 
make him one of the most important and unusual Confederates of the war. 

Born in Philadelphia on August 10, 1814, the son of a respected family, 
Pemberton graduated in the class of 1837 at West Point, fought gallantly in 
the Mexican War, and became close to both Jefferson Davis and Joseph E. 
Johnston. His friendship with these two men, who personally despised each 
other, contributed greatly to his advancement through the ranks, often at 
the expense of native Southern officers. Yet Pemberton’s decision to resign 
from the United States army rested not on friendship with Southerners, but 
almost completely on the basis that he had married a Southerner, Martha 
“Pattie” Thompson, the daughter of a respected shipper in Norfolk. After the 
Mexican War he had served stints in Florida, Louisiana, New York, and the 
West, and Pattie accompanied him everywhere. They had seven children and 
an extremely close relationship.* 

He also kept strong relations with his brother and sister in Philadelphia, 
and during the secession crisis maintained a lively exchange of letters with 
his brother Israel. A resolute Union man politically, Pemberton had resolved 
not to resign unless his wife’s native state, Virginia, seceded. Even after Virginia 
left the Union, he refused to follow his earlier preset course, plagued by his 
conscience and worried about the effect his resignation would have on the 
Pembertons in Philadelphia. On April 19, 1861, he received orders to “seize 
and hold possession of, in the name of the President of the United States” all 
the steamers found between Washington (where he was stationed at the time) 
and Acquia Creek. He unswervingly performed this duty. Having previously 
sent his family south to Charleston, Pemberton received almost daily letters 
from his wife urging him to resign. “My darling husband,” Pattie wrote on 
April 23, “why are you not with us? Why do you stay?” Sensing his brother’s 
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wavering loyalties, Israel desperately tried to persuade him to remain true to 
Pennsylvania, arguing that he would lose all his friends, could never return 
home again, and would deeply embarrass the Pemberton family name. Israel 
traveled to Washington in a last-minute attempt to sway his brother’s course 
but had to admit that his brother’s “ideas of duty & honor are all the other 
way.” When Pemberton resigned from the United States army on April 24, 
his sister responded, “I have been more wretched in this horrid state than 
words can tell.” Yet she respected her brother’s decision, claiming that “I must 
accept it... we have done all we can.”"4 

In the end, argues Pemberton’s biographer Michael Ballard, despite strong 
feelings for Virginia that Pemberton possessed even before meeting Pattie, it 
was she who ultimately compelled him to side with the South: “The only reason- 
able conclusion is that Pemberton left the Union because of his marriage. .. . 
His choice ultimately came down to fighting for the North or fighting for 
Pattie, and for John Pemberton that was no choice at all.” 

How do we assess Confederate Pennsylvanians and place them in the 
proper historical context? First, Pennsylvania was not unabashedly Unionist 
during the secession crisis. Many regions of the state, particularly Philadel- 
phia, contained outspoken advocates for peaceful secession if not outright 
union with the new Confederacy. Democrats led the way in their critique of 
the Republicans, yet business leaders also saw merit in continuing friendly 
ties with the South. Second, when war broke out, the vast majority of Penn- 
sylvanians immediately supported the Union, but an important and little- 
known group of men severed their ties with their native state and enlisted in 
the Confederate armies. Their reasons varied from ideological support of 
the Southern cause, to defense of homes and businesses established in the 
prewar South, to a devotion to wives and family that outweighed allegiance to 
Pennsylvania and the Union. Some of these men, such as Josiah Gorgas and 
John Pemberton, rose to positions of prominence and responsibility in the 
Confederacy, and the immediate impact of their service was readily visible. 
Others, such as Wesley Culp, became legends, but most faded into anonymity 
with their service as Confederate enlisted men and officers practically for- 
gotten. Third, the number of such “Keystone Confederates” will probably 
never be fully known, but their efforts should be remembered. These Penn- 
sylvanians fought for reasons similar to those that led their former friends to 
support the Union: home, family, friends, economic prosperity, and belief in 
the righteousness of their cause. Yet their motivations were not exactly the 
same as those of blue-coated Pennsylvanians. These men fought for the 
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South, not the North, and offer a new perspective into understanding why 
men fought and what values were most important to them. Loyalty to one’s 
respective section or state, in this case Pennsylvania, was not necessarily a 
foregone conclusion. New ties outweighed devotion to older ones, and place 
of birth did not always predetermine national identity. 
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Patriotism and the Spectator at Philadelphia's Great Central Sanitary Fair 


Elizabeth Milroy 


Between 1863 and 1865 more than two dozen sanitary fairs were organized in 
various Northern cities to raise money for the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission. Not simply entertainment or money-making ventures, these fairs were 
“lessons in loyalty” staged in exhibition spaces selected or constructed and 
decorated to elicit patriotic fervor and national pride.! The largest of these 
events took place at Philadelphia in June 1864 and was grandly titled the Great 
Central Sanitary Fair. When filled with domestic and manufactured goods, 
military souvenirs, artworks, and other items donated by the citizens of the 
Delaware Valley and then decorated throughout with tricolored bunting and 
battle flags, the exhibition complex specially built to house the Great Central 
Sanitary Fair became a wondrous space of patriotic consumerism (see Fig. 2.1). 
In an official history of the fair published soon after the event, Charles Stillé 
likened the displays to a religious sanctuary: “the light reflected from countless 
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Fig. 2.1 Robert Newell, Union Avenue (frontispiece to the Philadelphia Photographer, 
October 1864). The Library Company of Philadelphia. 


objects of every variety of form and hue, was a sight like that of the illumi- 
nation of Saint Peter’s, the sight of a lifetime.”* The act of touring the exhibi- 
tion buildings assumed a ceremonial dimension as visitors were urged to view 
and buy the commodities accumulated in the cause of Union victory. 

Despite the frequency and popularity of the Civil War sanitary fairs, and 
the many descriptions and reports of these events published during and soon 
after the war, they disappeared from Civil War historiography for almost a 
century. This situation corrected itself starting in the 1950s when historians 
began to devote more energy to documenting and interpreting activities on 
the home front. But only in the past decade have the sanitary fairs, and indeed 
the Sanitary Commission itself, received rigorous and sustained study. Among 
these recent works are J. Matthew Gallman’s valuable account of wartime 
Philadelphia, which includes a chapter on the Great Central Sanitary Fair, 
and a new monograph by Beverly Gordon on the history of American fund- 
raising fairs from the early nineteenth century to the present—published while 
this essay was in the final stages of preparation—which provides an informative 
overview of the sanitary fair movement throughout the Northern states, with 
short discussions of the art galleries and other special exhibits in the various 
“fair” cities. 

Philadelphia’s sanitary fair deserves another visit for what it can tell us 
much about how specific objects produced political meaning and how the fair 
may have contributed to the postwar development of public space and cul- 
tural institutions in the city. The displays at the Great Central Sanitary Fair 
embodied changes in modes of visual consumption prompted by specific his- 
torical circumstances and ideological needs. These changes can be discerned 
in particular in the presentation of works of art, which were among the most 
popular and lucrative components of these events. And because these art exhi- 
bitions showcased local tastes and treasures, they differed significantly from 
one fair to the next. Moreover, because valuable and unique artworks usually 
are carefully preserved, it is possible to reassemble at least some of the objects 
displayed in these galleries. Using the catalogues of the exhibitions sold at 
the various fairs, we can learn a great deal about mid-nineteenth-century 
American taste and exhibition design and also gain some sense of how specific 
artworks were put to use during the Civil War. 

The Philadelphia fair showcased more than one thousand paintings, sculp- 
tures, and watercolors, as well as dozens of prints and photographs by both 
professional and amateur artists. The largest art exhibition ever held in North 
America, it was also among the first to be photographed. The Fine Arts 
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Committee mined artists’ studios and private collections in Philadelphia and 
other cities—in America and throughout Europe—both to tout America’s 
artistic riches and to instill in its citizenry a patriotic fervor modeled on its 
past, especially the War for Independence. The success of the Art Gallery of 
the Great Central Sanitary Fair inspired these men and women after the war 
to reassess the role particularly of art museums in the postwar period. 

In structure and purpose, the Great Central Sanitary Fair marked an impor- 
tant stage in what British scholar Tony Bennett christened the “exhibitionary 
complex,” a nineteenth-century movement that simultaneously helped to 
form a new public and to regulate that public through new relations of sight 
and vision. The institutions comprising this exhibitionary complex—among 
which Bennett includes art, science, and history museums; department stores; 
and international exhibitions—formed a network of disciplinary and power 
relations directed to the systematic transfer of objects and bodies from dis- 
play in the enclosed or private domains where they had previously been 
exhibited only to a restricted public into progressively more open and public 
arenas. Once arrayed in these arenas, such objects and bodies became vehicles 
for inscribing and broadcasting messages of power throughout society.* By 
enacting the power to command and arrange things and bodies for public 
display, these institutions “sought to allow the people, and en masse rather 
than individually, . . . to become, in seeing themselves from the side of power, 
both the subjects and the objects of knowledge, knowing power and what 
power knows, and knowing themselves as (ideally) known by power, interi- 
orizing its gaze as a principle of self-surveillance and, hence, self-regulation.”* 

Like Michel Foucault, Bennett is concerned with understanding the prob- 
lem of social and political order. But whereas Foucault locates solutions to 
this problem in discipline and surveillance, Bennett conceives the exhibitionary 
complex as a counter to Foucault’s “carceral archipelago.” The problem to 
which Foucault’s “swarming of disciplinary mechanisms” responded was that 
of making extended populations governable. But, as Bennett goes on to note, 
“the development of bourgeois polities required not merely that the popu- 
lace be governable but that it assent to its governance, thereby creating a 
need to enlist active popular support for the values and objectives enshrined 
in the state.” Foucault locates one embodiment of state power in the peniten- 
tiary, “even at the very center of the cities of the nineteenth century, the monot- 
onous figure, at once material and symbolic, of the power to punish.” Bennett 
counters this with the museum, also typically located at the heart of the city 
which both as architecture and as an institution functioned as the symbol “of 
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a power to ‘show and tell’ which, in being deployed in a newly constituted 
open and public space, sought rhetorically to incorporate the people within 
the processes of the state.” Here power was expressed through rhetorical effect 
rather than incarceration, promoting a technology of vision that regulated a 
broad audience rather than marginalized individuals.’ 


The Civil War caught the Union unprepared to fight a conflict of such mag- 
nitude. Before the war began, the United States maintained a standing army 
of approximately 15,000 men, served by the Medical Bureau of the War Depart- 
ment. By the end of 1861, Abraham Lincoln had sent out calls for a half 
million volunteers. Most men who responded, officer and enlisted alike, had 
little or no military training or experience. Specifically, few of the volunteers 
were familiar with proper methods of bivouacking and sustaining large num- 
bers of men. Army camps were often hastily constructed and badly admin- 
istered, with only the most primitive sanitary facilities. When the inevitable 
battle casualties arrived, the capabilities of the Medical Bureau were severely 
taxed. Indeed, the Washington bureaucracy in general was woefully unpre- 
pared to meet wartime demands. Logistical systems were rudimentary and 
lacking in proper accountability. Supplies and appropriations frequently were 
misdirected or became tangled in political infighting. 

Civilian relief agencies helped the government meet the increased need 
for health care. Since the early part of the nineteenth century, managers of 
various benevolent organizations throughout the United States had developed 
systematic methods for tapping local philanthropic resources. Religious, 
charitable, patriotic, and humanitarian causes competed for public sympathy 
and support. When war erupted, philanthropy and patriotism fused. As local 
regiments marched off to war, support groups, composed primarily of women, 
were formed. By war’s end, some 7,000 independent relief groups operated 
throughout the North, with members busily sewing garments; knitting scarves 
and socks; or assembling packages of food, tobacco, and other delicacies for 
the men in uniform. 

The proliferation of relief groups and societies throughout the North fol- 
lowing the fall of Fort Sumter occasioned calls for some kind of central super- 
visory organization. At the urging of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, a delegation led 
by Henry Bellows, the influential minister of New York’s All Souls Unitarian 
Church, traveled to Washington to propose that a committee of civilians be 
appointed to assist the inefficient and overtaxed Medical Bureau. Although 
Abraham Lincoln and several members of his administration questioned the 
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viability of such a group, the lobbying succeeded. In June 1861, the president 
approved the creation of the United States Sanitary Commission.® 

Although never receiving the policy-making authority that its founders 
had envisioned, the Sanitary Commission became a formidable advocate for 
the Union soldier and sailor. Agents hired by the Sanitary Commission looked 
for ways to improve the medical inspection of recruits and enlisted men, as 
well as to ensure that soldiers enjoyed a good quality of life through the proper 
provision of cooks, nurses, and hospitals. Commission physicians devised new 
surgical techniques, medical treatment, and procedures for transporting the 
wounded; commission agents and physicians investigated and reported on 
the living conditions of prisoners of war; and commission nurses—both men 
and women—provided improved levels of care.° 

The commission played a significant role in the design and construction 
of the spaces where wounded soldiers recuperated or, more often, died.'® 
Commissioners fought for the construction of larger and better-equipped 
hospitals and battlefield convalescent camps, the formation of ambulance 
brigades, and the establishment of Soldiers’ Homes. The sick and wounded 
were transported away from the dirt and chaos of the battlefield, by train, 
wagon, or hospital ship to hospitals. Soldiers on furlough or passing through 
cities were entertained and occupied at refreshment centers, in the hope of 
keeping them away from the temptations of saloons. By war’s end, the Sani- 
tary Commission had supervised the distribution of more than $15 million 
worth of supplies to soldiers in the field and in prison camps. 

The Sanitary Commission sought to transcend state borders and local 
interests. Commissioners encouraged workers to take the broad national per- 
spective needed to reestablish the Union. The author of an 1863 pamphlet 
entitled “How Can We Best Help Our Camps and Hospitals?” noted: “The 
Commission has done the country some service, in relieving the sufferings and 
saving the lives of its soldiers; still more in teaching the Army the importance of 
Sanitary laws; but its highest office has been, and is, to nationalize the Sympathy 
of the People with the sufferings and privations of the People’s Army.” Initially 
relief efforts had been local in focus, this writer noted, but as the war dragged 
on civilians “were gradually compelled to enlarge their views and look beyond 
community and state. Soldiers’ aid became a prime force for unifying the 
nation.” By spearheading the “nationalizing” of the “people,” the Sanitary Com- 
mission became a powerful political organization."! 

As several historians recently have demonstrated, the history of relief efforts 
during the Civil War was an unending struggle between the myriad local 
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relief committees, organized in numerous American cities and towns and 
run predominantly by women, and the efforts of the Washington-based and 
male-dominated Sanitary Commission to establish and maintain control over 
a centralized distribution system.' From its beginnings, the Sanitary Commis- 
sion relied on cash donations collected by agents throughout the North and 
sent to the central treasury located in New York or to the various branch 
offices.!° By summer 1863, contributions had totaled almost three-quarters of 
a million dollars. But the rate of expenditure far outpaced donations. Months 
of heavy fighting both in the east and the west had severely taxed the resources 
of local relief agencies and the commission itself. As supplies diminished, the 
situation worsened. 

An apparent solution to the shortage of money came in early fall 1863 
when Chicago women organized a charity fair to benefit the Sanitary Com- 
mission. They appealed for donations from fellow citizens and solicited con- 
tributions of money or consumer goods from the mercantile, industrial, and 
agricultural communities, not only in Chicago but in all the Northern states." 
Male directors of the Sanitary Commission’s branch office in Chicago initially 
belittled the women’s efforts. Their attitudes changed, however, when the 
Northwest Fair proved an unqualified success and inspired relief committees 
in other cities to organize similar “sanitary” fairs. By the end of 1863, fairs had 
been conducted in Boston, Rochester, and Cincinnati, and fair committees 
were at work in New York, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Albany.'® 

Although organizers advertised that the fairs benefited the Sanitary Com- 
mission, the “sanitary fair movement” was not welcomed by the organization. 
Commission members worried that these events subverted their centralizing 
efforts and distracted much-needed woman- and manpower. And they feared 
that reports of the large financial proceeds garnered at the fairs might lead 
the public to assume the commission had more than enough funding when, 
in fact, no effective system was ever established to forward such proceeds to 
the commission’s coffers. Still the sanitary fairs enabled men and women in 
various communities to work for the war effort and to advertise the virtues of 
a reunited nation in at least a semblance of unity, even if commitment to the 
Sanitary Commission was only nominal. By war’s end, sanitary fairs had 
become regular events on the Northern calendar.!® 


Planning for Philadelphia’s Great Central Sanitary Fair began in January 1864, 


when the executive committee of the Women’s Pennsylvania Branch of the 
Sanitary Commission passed a resolution to hold the event. This resolution 
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was seconded by their male colleagues of the Union League, who then urged 
the executive committee of the Philadelphia branch of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion to authorize a fair, “the proceeds of which shall be given to the Sanitary 
Commission, to be applied by it to promote the health, comfort and effi- 
ciency of the army of the Union.”” As in other cities, the activities of male 
and female organizers were segregated: contributions were organized by 
departments or categories, each administered by two committees, one all 
female the second all male. An all-male executive committee was formed to 
oversee planning: the members included bankers, industrialists, machinists, 
merchants, attorneys, physicians, and academics. John Welsh was appointed 
chairman, Caleb Cope the treasurer, Charles Stillé the corresponding secre- 
tary, and Horace Furness the recording secretary. Eleven women, including 
Mrs. Charles Stille, formed a committee of organization to supervise the forma- 
tion and membership of the women’s committees sponsoring displays and 
sales booths.!® 

As J. Matthew Gallman has recounted in his history of wartime Phila- 
delphia, the Great Central Sanitary Fair both continued and expanded estab- 
lished patterns of benevolence in the city.!? Many of the men and women 
who volunteered for the fair already had experience producing public displays 
and exhibitions. Most of the members of the executive committee, for example, 
had served on the boards of directors of such institutions as the Franklin 
Institute, the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, and the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, each of which regularly sponsored significant public 
exhibitions. 

In late March 1864, solicitations for donations printed on flyers or in 
newspaper advertisements were distributed throughout Philadelphia and south- 
eastern Pennsylvania as well as to neighboring communities in New Jersey 
and Delaware. Because the executive committee wanted to keep overt politics 
out of the fair as much as possible, it discouraged participation by private 
groups. Instead, eighty subcommittees were organized, most around partic- 
ular trades, products, or types of displays, including “Carpets, Oil Cloths, and 
Mattings,” “Furs, Hats, and Caps,” “Hardware,” “Paper-hanging,” “Plumbing,” 
and “Umbrellas, Parasols, and Canes.” Several of these groupings repeated 
exhibit categories used at the American Manufactures Exhibitions, organized 
by the Franklin Institute since 1824 to stimulate domestic manufacturing. 
This similarity reflected the fact that many of the same merchants and indus- 
trialists who came together to plan the Central Fair had worked for or had 
exhibited at the Franklin Institute fairs before the war. Like all nineteenth- 
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century expositions, the sanitary fair showcased displays of machinery, finished 
products, and objets d’art as material signifiers of progress. The wartime 
event celebrated the achieved power and progress of the Northern industrial 
economy, with leaders of the capitalist establishment coordinating the collec- 
tive patriotic effort.”° 

Organizers initially planned to hold the Central Fair at the Academy of 
Music on Broad Street, but reports from other cities of large crowds pressing 
into inadequate spaces prompted Philadelphians to rethink the fair’s venue.?! 
Organizers foresaw that the regularity of “exhibitions of articles of interest or 
curiosity under the denomination of Fairs” had accustomed the public to 
think of these as “hackneyed” affairs. They thus had determined to make the 
Great Central Sanitary Fair something “calculated to fix the imagination by 
its magnitude, the novelty and variety of its preparations, the picturesqueness 
of the scene, and the unequalled rarity and attractiveness of the display.””* 
Reports that New Yorkers had raised more than a million dollars at their 
Metropolitan Sanitary Fair in April doubtless also encouraged the Philadel- 
phians to surpass their upstart rivals with a fair larger and more lucrative than 
anything ever before attempted. Whereas in other cities the fairs were housed 
in existing structures, such as armories or concert halls, the Philadelphians 
decided to build a massive temporary exhibition hall expressly for the sanitary 
fair. 

The committee first selected Logan Square for the exhibition hall, an area 
northwest of Centre Square and the last of the original six squares laid out in 
William Penn’s original plan of Philadelphia.” Strickland Kneass, a local 
engineer best known for his innovative bridges, designed a temporary exhibi- 
tion complex of sixteen buildings set atop the existing layout of lawns and 
walkways on Logan Square. Lithographer James Queen’s contemporary view 
of the Great Central Sanitary Fair records the impressive scale of the fair 
complex (see Fig. 2.2). The central block, nicknamed “Union Avenue,” ran 
from east to west the width of the square, some 540 feet long and 64 feet 
wide, with a height of 51 feet to the point of a cast-iron ogive vault. Great 
care was taken to protect trees on the square: the branches of several trees 
extended through the roof, making a natural decoration, “which harmonizes 
very agreeably with the red, white and blue drapery with which the roofs of 
the buildings are profusely hung.”** At the center of the avenue, extending 
through the roof, stood a 216-foot-high flagpole donated by the city’s ship- 
wrights. To the south of Union Avenue was a wooden-roofed round building 
housing the restaurant; to the north a similar structure, with canvas canopy, 
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housed the Floral Department. Four subsidiary buildings extended from both 
the north and south walls of the central avenue; running parallel to Union 
Avenue along Race and Vine Streets respectively were buildings 29 feet wide, 
18 feet high, and 500 feet long. Construction of the complex started in March 
1864. Local construction workers donated their labor, completing the 200,000- 
square-foot complex in forty days.” 

The Great Central Sanitary Fair opened on June 7, 1864, with more than 
15,000 people attending the opening ceremonies. Many arrived by the new 
trolley lines that ran along the north and west sides of Logan Square.”° Admis- 
sion cost fifty cents—a season ticket five dollars—with an additional fee (twenty- 
five or fifty cents) to enter such exhibits as the Art Gallery, the Horticultural 
and Arms and Trophies departments, and the Penn Parlor. A floor plan of 
the fair was published in guidebooks, and in the first issue of Our Daily Fare, a 
newspaper printed on premises (see Fig. 2.3). The complex included a chil- 
dren’s playground; a “Turkish Smoking Divan” for gentlemen wishing to 
relax away from the crowds; and a bank, post office, and police station at the 
midpoint of Union Avenue. Although community neighborhoods sponsored 
some booths (the Eighteenth Ward and West Philadelphia), as did the states 
of Delaware and New Jersey, the majority of booths were organized according 
to the trades or industries for which committees had been appointed. These 
were sited throughout the complex in no apparent sequence, most of them 
along Union Avenue. The public could use one of six entrances. For example, 
a visitor entering Union Avenue from Eighteenth Street to the east (according 
to the numbering on the floor plan), could turn to the right or left to view 
the New Jersey or Delaware sections, respectively, or by going ahead would 
first encounter the displays contributed by students of the School of Design 
for Women to the left, the Eighteenth Ward display in the middle of the exhibit 
hall, and the “Paper and Stationery” booth to the right; then the editing com- 
mittee’s desk, the booksellers’ booth, a display of “Fancy Articles,” the West 
Philadelphia booth, and the “produce” exhibit. 

The Great Central Sanitary Fair combined the basic structure of tradi- 
tional county fairs and antebellum mechanics’ institute fairs, such as those 
sponsored by the Franklin Institute, with an overlay of patriotic purpose and 
decor.?’ Visitors paid admission to see and shop for items in donated exhibits; 
attend dramatic performances and musical concerts; and sample the offerings 
of various restaurants and food emporia. Tricolored bunting and regimental 
battle flags were always in evidence. The majority of volunteer workers at the 
fair were young upper-middle-class women—often the daughters of the fair 
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Fig. 2.3 Ground Plan of the Great Central Sanitary Fair from Our Daily Fare, no. 1 (June 
8, 1864). The Library Company of Philadelphia. 


organizers. Although such women would never have engaged in the retail 
trade in normal times, social restrictions relaxed because of the war. Many 
worked diligently to persuade fair visitors, especially males, to part with their 
money. The money-making talents of these women “for the cause” became 
the subject of some comment and derision, as contemporary cartoons and 
commentaries attest. The voluntary labor provided by these women was needed 
and appreciated, but many men feared the outcome of their aggressive, public 
behavior. Moreover, many female relief workers expressed concern that local 
women devoted more time to organizing charity events than to the more 
pressing duties of relief work. 

The Logan Square complex was a proto-shopping mall (see Fig. 2.4). 
Indeed, the commercial aspects of the Central Fair were so pronounced as to 
create confusion among visitors and concern among local merchants who 
feared the loss of customers. “The amount of ‘shopping’ already done at the 
Fair is very great, and money is flowing at a rate that caused us no small degree 
of surprise,” reported one newspaper within two days after the opening. 
“Though all goods were displayed in plain sight of the people, inquiries were 
made for all sorts of things not in the Fair. At the china counters, where 
exquisite vases and porcelain are displayed, people were all day asking for 
common dishes, spittoons, castor bottles and other trifles. ... Many people 
entered with the idea that the Fair was nothing more than a series of stores, 
keeping complete stocks in the respective branches of business.”** For many 
visitors the urge to shop was stronger than patriotism. 

The sanitary fairs introduced new kinds of displays in response to current 
events. Among the most popular in all the fair cities, including Philadelphia, 
was the “Arms and Trophies” department. Here were showcased souvenirs 
and regimental memorabilia—typically not for sale—loaned by local regiments, 
individual veterans, or private collectors. Rifles, small arms, sabers, and even 
large-caliber ammunition were neatly arrayed in the space alongside flags, 
contemporary and vintage uniforms (including one said to have been worn 
by George Washington), and prints and photographs of celebrated military 
commanders of the past and present. Artifacts on display in Philadelphia 
included Revolutionary War-era weapons and ammunition, an Albanian pistol 
from Constantinople, John Brown’s spear “of Harper’s Ferry notoriety,” and a 
claymore said to have been owned by the father of Scottish hero Rob Roy.” 

Two other innovative exhibits were housed in small buildings adjoining 
the western end of Union Avenue. To the north was the “Pennsylvania Kitch- 
en,” where visitors could “ruminate upon how their grandfathers lived in 
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Fig. 2.4 A. Watson, The Great Sanitary Fair, 1864, from a stereograph. The Library 
Company of Philadelphia. 


their primitive homes” while sampling Pennsylvania Dutch cuisine served by 
women in colonial costume. In the corners of this “kitchen” stood “antique” 
cupboards filled with pewter, china, and crockery. Dominating one wall was a 
stone fireplace, beside which sat “the venerable grandmother plying her 
spinning-wheel.”*? Across Union Avenue was the “William Penn Parlor,” fur- 
nished to re-create the period of Philadelphia’s founding and filled with relics 
of William Penn, “more curious and valuable than ever gathered before” and 
lent by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the City of Philadelphia, and 
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various private collectors, including Penn’s descendants. Among the souvenirs 
on display were original letters and documents signed by Penn, the original 
charter of the city of Philadelphia, Benjamin West’s painting of Penn’s Treaty 
with the Indians (lent by Joseph Harrison), and the wampum belt presented to 
Penn by the Delaware sachems at the treaty’s signing in 1682.*! The cult of 
George Washington was well represented by artifacts assembled in the “Wash- 
ington Department,” including a lock of Washington’s hair, portrait busts and 
paintings, and a leaden spoon marked G.W., found at Mount Vernon.” 

To the west of “Arms and Trophies” was the “Floral” or “Horticultural” 
department, housed in a circular canvas-roofed building 190 feet in diameter. 
Deer and a peacock grazed on a small patch of lawn just outside this building, 
lending a parklike atmosphere to the complex. Inside local amateur and pro- 
fessional horticulturists showed their prize specimens on tables set up along 
circular walkways lit by more than 500 gas jets. Rare orchids graced the table 
contributed by industrialist Matthias Baldwin. Mrs. George Carpenter donated 
several palm trees in tubs set in various parts of the space. At the center of the 
hall, flowering plants and shrubs were arranged in concentric circles around 
an artificial lake. A rustic bridge led to an island at the center of the lake, on 
which stood a fountain surrounded by a pyramid of exotic plants, including a 
date palm, Australian tree ferns, a Bourbon palm, two banana trees “in full 
fruit,” Norwegian pines, the rare “Diffenbachia,” and pineapple plants (see 
Fig. 2.5). Contrasting displays provided the chief attractions of the Floral 
Department: a “Torrid Zone” of tropical plants with stuffed birds and animals, 
and a “Frigid Zone” constructed of mountains of ice made of crystallized 
alum. In the midst of the latter “down upon the frozen sea . . . amid these 
arctic horrors” could be seen the wreck of a ship “fast locked in the embrace 
of an ice-drift.” Purple filters lighted the Frigid Zone to reproduce the arctic 
atmosphere described by explorers.** 

From the Floral Department participants passed directly into the Art Gallery 
(see Fig. 2.6). Here Philadelphia again surpassed every other sanitary fair.*4 A 
500-foot-long gallery featured more than 1,000 artworks, with an insured value 
of more than $700,000. As was typical, two “Fine Arts Committees”—one all 
female, the second all male—supervised the selection and installation of the 
exhibition. Thirty-eight women formed the ladies’ committee, chaired by 
Mrs. Henry Gilpin. Among their ranks were such noted community leaders 
as Elizabeth Duane Gillespie, Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, and Mrs. George 
Meade, wife of the general who led the Army of the Potomac. The men’s com- 
mittee was chaired by industrialist Joseph Harrison and counted among its 
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Fig. 2.5 Robert Newell, The Great Central Fair, Horticultural Department, 1864, from a 
stereograph. Robert Dennis Collection of Stereoscopic Views, Miriam and Ira D. Wallach 
Division of Art, Prints and Photographs, New York Public Library. Astor, Lenox and 
Tilden Foundations. 


twenty-five members such artists as Thomas Sully, Christian Schussele, John 
Sartain (who acted as secretary), and Thomas Moran; collectors Henry C. 
Carey, William Wilstach, George Whitney, and James Claghorn; as well as the 
influential Unitarian minister William Henry Furness, father of Horace. 

In early April 1864, the members of the Fine Arts Committee met with 
several local artists to explain the scope and purpose of the fair and to solicit 
loans and donations or any assistance the artists might provide. The committee 
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Fig. 2.6 John Moran, Picture Gallery, Sanitary Fair, from a stereograph. The Library 
Company of Philadelphia. 


suggested that each artist prepare a list of works desirable for exhibition 
from which contributions would be selected. The artists were responsible for 
obtaining loan permissions from the owners of their works.*® Claghorn, who 
had run an auction house before the war and was an art dealer as well as col- 
lector, had charge of contacting artists and collectors outside Philadelphia. He 
sent solicitations to selected artists in Europe and in several American cities.°” 
Assured by Harrison and Claghorn that the brick walls and tin roof of the 
Art Gallery would withstand the danger of fire (the art gallery of New York’s 
Metropolitan Fair had been installed in rooms of the Fourteenth Street 
Armory, a wood building), artists and collectors throughout the North seized 
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this opportunity to advertise their talents or their fine taste and material 
assets, while at the same time demonstrating their dedication to the Union 
cause. Few artworks were made expressly for this exhibition and many works 
by European painters and sculptors were included, thanks to the generosity 
of private collectors. Although most were by contemporary artists, many of 
the paintings and sculptures on view had been exhibited more than once 
before at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. This sanitary fair exhibi- 
tion, however, was three times larger than the academy’s annuals. Indeed, 
the display probably reminded the several academy directors who worked for 
the Fine Arts Committee of the inadequate display space in the aging academy 
facilities. 

The Fine Arts Committee did not accept every donation. A week before 
the fair opened, Harrison called an emergency meeting to deal with “the 
embarrassment of riches” that resulted from the unexpected response. So 
many paintings had been submitted to the fair that they exceeded the avail- 
able wall surface. During previous meetings, the committee had debated 
various arrangements of the assembled artworks: some members advocated 
grouping works by nationality, other members suggested groupings by artist 
or by owner. Realizing that “some principle of arrangement had to be adopted 
to control the rejection of the surplus,” the committee rejected copies and 
pictures “of doubtful originality” as well as portraits unless the subject was 
particularly noteworthy (several images of George Washington were accepted). 
Preference was given to contributions from Boston and New York because 
these had been solicited, and in cases of about equal merit between “old and 
modern art,” preference was given to the latter.** 

As the Philadelphians collected works for the exhibition, they were doubt- 
less thinking back to the art gallery of New York’s Metropolitan Sanitary Fair, 
held two months earlier. Assembled by a committee that included such well- 
known artists as John F. Kensett, Eastman Johnson, and Emanuel Leutze, the 
New York exhibition also presented paintings, sculpture, and photographs 
by American and European artists, loaned by private collectors or donated by 
working artists, and featured several paintings already regarded as American 
masterpieces. This exhibition was smaller than the Philadelphia display, with 
about 350 works on view. A portfolio of photographs produced by Brady’s 
studio documents how the New Yorkers arranged the artworks to create a 
powerfully allusive decorated space. Dominating the northern wall of the 
gallery was Emanuel Leutze’s Washington Crossing the Delaware (then owned by 
Marshall O. Roberts). On the flanking walls hung such works as Thomas 
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Cole’s Jtaly, William Sidney Mount’s The Power of Music, Daniel Huntington’s 
Mercy’s Dream, and Frederic Edwin Church’s Niagara. The care that went into 
the arrangement of works on view was signaled by the pairing of Church’s 
Heart of the Andes and Albert Bierstadt’s Rocky Mountains, Lander’s Peak hung 
directly opposite one another on the east and west walls (see Fig. 2.7a). Con- 
temporary accounts record that visitors read these two landscapes together 
as signifying the contrast of South and North.*® Between them, Leutze’s 
Washington Crossing the Delaware made a visual and ideological transit through- 
out the display to reinforce the theme of fighting for the nation (see Fig. 2.7b). 
The art gallery was a profoundly moving experience. One soldier recalled 
that he left the New York fair’s art gallery with particular regret: “Many a poor 
fellow at this moment experiences the blessings which that money has 
brought and yet I do not know if that money were the chief or greatest good 
done by the ‘Arms and Trophies’ or the ‘Art Gallery’ for what man or woman 
left either room without a nobler inspiration of Patriotism?”” 

The Philadelphia fair had a larger gallery area, but one which was singu- 
larly unsympathetic as an exhibition space: running parallel to Union Avenue, 
the art gallery was 500 feet long but only 30 feet wide (to avoid destroying 
trees), a corridorlike space that may have reminded some visitors of the Long 
Gallery of the Louvre. Contemporary photographs show an impressive space 
but one that was also narrow and cramped (see Fig. 2.8). Oil paintings, water- 
colors, and drawings had to be hung in multiple tiers along 460 running feet 
of wall. For the last 40 feet of wall, photographs hung on each side. Sculp- 
tures were placed on the floor or on tables set in the center of the gallery. 
Many more artworks were displayed here than at New York’s Metropolitan 
Fair. Not until the Centennial Exhibition would an art exhibition of compa- 
rable size be assembled again in the United States. “Connoisseurs speak of it 
as the finest collection ever gathered together in America,” George Fahnestock, 
a merchant and accomplished amateur scientist, noted in his diary: “Many of 
them are from choice private collections in New York and this city, and rep- 
resent high prices. I saw one little thing, simply a man at full length, the whole 
picture about 5 by 7 inches [worth] $3100... . No figures were alluded to on 
[sic] the catalogue, but [a friend] was familiar with many of the works and 
the owners and artists, and gave us a running commentary as we went along. 
We remained nearly two hours, elbowing through an immense crowd.”*! 

The contents of the art gallery, most effectively of all the exhibits at the fair, 
embodied the nationalist and internationalist sentiments of the organizers. The 
oil paintings, watercolors, and sculptures selected for exhibition were typical 
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Fig. 2.7a Mathew Brady, West Wall of the Art Gallery, Metropolitan 
Sanitary Fair, 1864, albumen print. Worthington Whittredge Papers. 
Archives of American Art, Smithsonian Institution. Bierstadt’s Rocky 
Mountains, Landers’ Peak can be seen at left. 
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Fig. 2.7b Mathew Brady, North Wall of the Art Gallery, Metropolitan 
Sanitary Fair, 1864, albumen print. Worthington Whittredge Papers. 
Archies of American Art, Smithsonian Institution. 
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Fig. 2.8 John C. Browne (?), Bierstadt’s Rocky Mountains, 1864, albumen print. Free 
Library of Philadelphia. 


of well-informed and well-endowed collections of mid-century Americans, 
mixing history and genre pieces by fashionable European painters (including 
Thomas Couture, Jean-Léon Géréme, Ernest Meissonier, and William Powell 
Frith) with landscapes, portraits, and history and genre subjects by such 
American artists as Thomas Sully, Asher Durand, George Inness, and Eastman 
Johnson. Most private collectors only loaned works for the duration of the fair, 
but the majority of artists sent works for sale or auction. 

As one visitor observed, a good deal of thought went into the installation: 
“for be it known to the uninitiated that a picture is not hung merely by attaching 
it to a nail in a wall, and, harmless as a picture seems, artists do not esteem 
each other’s work. To prevent a general massacre and War of the Roses among 
a thousand rivals, the committee has displayed admirable tact in reconcilia- 
tion.” Although the selection and hanging of the artworks in this exhibition 
may appear from surviving stereographs to have been arbitrary, Harrison, 
Claghorn, and the Fine Arts Committee, assisted by contributors, made judi- 
cious, provocative, and purposeful selections. 

The art gallery was designed to inspire and to educate the spectator. The 
committee selected paintings and sculpture that eloquently embodied the 
history and inestimable cultural promise of the traumatized young republic. 
“Every epoch of modern art has here its type and expression,” wrote a reviewer 
for Forney’s War Press. “The whole range of art is included and the student of 
the historical and national development of art could scarcely have a fairer 
opportunity of examination and comparison.”* By including works attributed 
to such European old masters as Rembrandt, Anthony Van Dyck, and Murillo, 
the committee sought to place American creativity within the context of Euro- 
pean tradition and to confirm the pedigree of such American “old masters” as 
Gilbert Stuart, John Vanderlyn, Raphaelle Peale, and Thomas Sully. 

As with sanitary fair art exhibitions in other cities, a significant core group 
of works on view in Philadelphia functioned not only for aesthetic effect, but 
also because their subject matter resonated with the political agenda of Union- 
ism. Portraits of the Founding Fathers and subjects from American history, 
especially those most pertinent to the Delaware Valley, were particular fea- 
tures of the display. Emanuel Leutze and Peter Rothermel, who with eleven 
and twenty canvases on view respectively were given the largest represen- 
tation, provided a thorough pictorial history of the nation. Leutze’s paintings 
included Landing of the Northmen, Vinland (lent by John H. Towne), The 
Departure of Columbus (lent by B. Frodsham), and Columbus Landing at America 
(lent by W. F. Leech); Rothermel’s included Str Walter Raleigh Spreading His 
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Fig. 2.9 Peter F. Rothermel, State House on the Day of the Battle of Germantown, 1862, 
oil on canvas. Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Bequest of Henry C. Gibson. 


Cloak for Queen Elizabeth (lent by Mrs. Van Syckel), The Landing of the Pilgrims 
(lent by Matthias Baldwin), The First Reading of the Declaration of Independence, 
and Franklin at Versailles (both lent by the artist). In particular, Rothermel’s 
State House on the Day of the Battle of Germantown (lent by Henry Gibson; see Fig. 
2.9) clearly and emphatically used local history to urge upon viewers the need 
for immediate political action through financial sacrifice. The painting depicts 
the women of Philadelphia, “wives, daughters, or sisters of Tories, aroused to 
the assistance of their unfortunate and, as they thought, misguided country- 
men,” ministering to wounded American prisoners taken at the infamous 
defeat in October 1777. As Mark Thistlethwaite has noted, the composition 
effectively urged Northern women to follow in the footsteps of their Revolu- 
tionary foremothers. It also demonstrated the elegant interweaving of gene- 
alogy and public history cherished by the many members of Philadelphia’s 
old families who had assisted in organizing the fair.“4 
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Few paintings on display at the Metropolitan Fair in New York explicitly 
treated a Civil War theme. In Philadelphia, by contrast, a city directly threat- 
ened by the enemy in summer 1863, the organizers of the art gallery accepted 
works with such titles as Raw Recruits; The Departure for War, The Widow, or Spirit 
of 64, Sailor’s Requiem, Slain for His Country, and the intriguingly entitled High- 
Mettled Confederates Going to Northern Pastures, contributed by one E. Smith. 
Eastman Johnson sent a painting called Working for the Fair and Winslow 
Homer sent his wry study of a malingerer entitled Playing Old Soldier. Among 
the thirteen plaster tabletop groups by John Rogers were the Wounded Scout 
and Sharpshooters as well as the ever-popular Checker Players. References to the 
war could be implicit as well. Philadelphia artist James Hamilton contributed 
an allegorical composition, inspired by a poem written by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Called The Shipwreck of Old Ironsides (see Fig. 2.10), Hamilton’s com- 
position portrays the venerable warship the USS Constitution, built at Phila- 
delphia, as the ship of state, now buffeted by the winds of war and in danger 
of sinking (an image echoed by the shipwreck exhibit in the Frigid Zone in 
the Floral Department). 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to determine whether suggestive juxtaposi- 
tions of paintings comparable to the placement of Leutze’s Washington or the 
pairing of Church’s Heart of the Andes and Bierstadt’s Rocky Mountains at the 
New York sanitary fair art gallery were attempted in Philadelphia. The narrow 
tunnel-like art gallery was difficult to photograph, and the exact location of 
only a few canvases can be ascertained. One surviving photograph does show 
Bierstadt’s canvas, shipped to Philadelphia after the close of the New York 
fair, swathed in drapery and hung in a place of honor at the midpoint of the 
gallery. “If it is not the master-work of the artist,” wrote one reviewer, “we 
should be glad to see the picture which surpasses it.” 

The sanitary fair’s art gallery was a popular attraction. Contemporary 
photographers do not record the jostling crowds numbering in the hundreds 
that packed the art gallery from early in the morning until closing. “The most 
difficulty is found in gaining entrance to the picture gallery and the horticul- 
tural exhibition,” reported one eyewitness. “A sight of these two departments 
is omitted by scarcely any one. People with the most limited pocket-books 
shape their finances in this direction. Once inside them they remain there. 
An entire day may be profitably spent in the picture gallery alone. Persons who 
get into the horticultural department feel an equal reluctance to depart.” 
So great was the demand that during the last week of the fair, the fine arts 
committee opened the gallery at seven o’clock in the morning to selected 
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Fig. 2.10 James Hamilton, Old Ironsides, 1863, oil on canvas. Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts. Gift of Caroline Gibson Taitt. 
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“connoisseurs and the judicious who may desire a comparatively private view 
of these treasures.”*” 

It must have been extremely difficult to see, much less to appreciate, the 
hundreds of artworks packed along these walls. Yet exhibition-goers reported 
experiencing an emotional and intellectual release when they entered this 
space. “Why, this picture gallery excels anything ever seen here before, and 
everything that is scanned excites an intelligent curiosity and wonder,” 
exclaimed celebrated orator Edward Everett, who delivered an address when 
Abraham Lincoln visited the fair on June 16. “I had expected something 
unusual, but was prepared for nothing near like this.”*8 “It is like standing in 
a hollow prism,” wrote another visitor, adding: “One is walled in by color, 
shut out from the common life by a wilderness of splendor . ..a panorama of 
the world’s beauty. . .. Whoever has the mental energy to realize a picture, to 
live for the moment in its illusion, will find among these scenes paths that will 
lead him to many a lovely dream.”*° 

The magic of the art gallery pervaded the space of the entire fair. “The Fair 
is a world in itself,” declared the editor of Philadelphia’s Daily Evening Bulletin. 
“In the countless articles exhibited, we see the collective advancement of all 
civilization.”©° In particular the form and content of works exhibited in the 
art gallery informed the entire space of the fair. As one local journalist exulted: 
“Light, music, female beauty, with every adornment which surrounds a woman 
with loveliness like a luminous cloud, flowers filled with the passionate life 
which burns beneath the equator, and flinging forth incense to mingle with 
a thousand other delicate perfumes; together with pictures from every realm 
of art to enchant the sense of the beholder, and to carry him in imagination 
over every age and clime, from heathen Rome to the virgin Rocky Moun- 
tains... . “The sense aches at it,’ and we wander from avenue to avenue like 
one in a dream.”°! 

Similar hyperbole had been used to describe the wondrous effects of 
London’s Crystal Palace exhibition thirteen years before. “Wonderful, amazing, 
fairylike! are the words that come uppermost to [the visitor’s] mind as the full 
glories of that famous vista break for the first time on his astonished sight,” 
announced one guidebook. “For a few moments he is so lost in astonishment 
and absorbed in pleased wonder, that he can do nothing but gaze upwards on 
the noble proportions of that vast central hall. .. . Above the long lines of beauty 
arrest the eye and fix the wondering mind; below, the moving crowd, passing 
and re-passing among the sculptured forms of beauty on either hand, confuse 
and almost bewilder the visitor.”°? 
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Like London’s Crystal Palace, the Great Central Sanitary Fair was a vision 
of utopia promising, as Tony Bennett notes for the earlier event, the immi- 
nent dissipation of social tensions once progress reached the point that its 
benefits might become universal. “Out of the Industrial Jubilee in Hyde Park,” 
the Crystal Palace exhibition guidebook had avowed, “we see rising up before 
us ...a fair edifice of which a free, happy, moral, educated and enlightened 
people, shall form the broad and smiling base. . .. Nothing like this has existed 
in the memory of any living man, and we, as a people, may be said to have 
thrown aside our home feelings and national prejudices, and grown quite citi- 
zens of the world.” Similarly, the Great Central Fair embodied the recon- 
ciliation of a young nation divided by civil war. 

Bennett identifies two significant changes introduced at the 1851 Crystal 
Palace exhibition that decisively influenced the form of later displays. Both of 
these developments were evident at the Great Central Sanitary Fair. The first 
was a shift of emphasis from the processes to the products of production, 
presented as signs of the productive and cooperative power of capital and the 
state. After 1851, world’s fairs functioned less to educate the working classes 
than to “stupefy” them with the results of their labors. Like the more than 
two dozen sanitary fairs produced in other Northern cities, the Great Central 
Sanitary Fair at Philadelphia enabled visitors to escape the brutal reality of a 
civil war by buying or paying admission to see the artifacts of American history 
and culture. The awestruck reactions of visitors quoted above document the 
“stupefying” effect of the fair.>+ 

The second change identified by Bennett involved the subordination of a 
progressive taxonomy based on stages of production to principles of classifi- 
cation based on constructs of race and nation. Daily attendance at the sani- 
tary fair numbered in the tens of thousands, confirming the existence of a 
large, enthusiastic, and generally well-behaved public.*? The characterization 
of that audience by the fair’s organizers, however, belied their visions of a 
classless utopia. Rejean Attie has observed that at New York’s Metropolitan 
Sanitary Fair, “the fair’s public was expected to consume more than articles 
for sale: it was also to absorb the vision of a diverse, interclass, harmonious 
culture, efficiently run by the city’s ruling class,” an observation echoed by 
Beverly Gordon.°° At Philadelphia, the Great Central Sanitary Fair also asserted 
the civic authority of the elite. Karal Ann Marling points out that exhibits such 
as the “Pennsylvania Kitchen” and the “William Penn Parlor,” by assuming a 
common ancestry among fairgoers, represented “the first constricting twinges 
of a new and increasingly self-conscious exclusivity, grounded in ancestry and 
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a cult of ‘antiques’ connoting hereditary superiority.”” In spite of the calls for 
participation by any and all loyal citizens, the sanitary fair became an arena for 
the playing out of power relations of gender, class, and race in a nation dis- 
rupted by civil war. 

The politics of race was similarly mediated. Participation by African Amer- 
icans was limited. In April 1864, William Forten and Ebenezer Bassett, both 
leaders in the African-American community, wrote to executive committee 
chair John Welsh to ask that African Americans who were anxious “to render 
some substantial aid in the benevolent enterprise” be permitted to sponsor a 
table attended “by the ladies among us whose fathers, brothers, sons and 
friends, have shared the blessings of the . . . Commission’s care.” Welsh 
declined, however, responding that the fair could house only booths spon- 
sored by the established subcommittees.** Such exclusionary attitudes meant 
the loss of experienced volunteers. Philadelphia’s African-American com- 
munity had long nurtured a system of benevolent institutions with charity 
fairs just as much a tradition as at white churches. In November 1863, at the 
start of the fair movement, the First Baptist Church had sponsored a “Grand 
Annual Fair” at the Masonic Hall. Some African-American congregations 
formed Sanitary Commission auxiliaries, and late in 1864 the ladies of the 
Sanitary Committee of the St. Thomas [African] Episcopal Church, an auxiliary 
to the United States Sanitary Commission, held a fair for the benefit of sick 
and wounded soldiers.°? 

Although African Americans offered private, individual contributions to 
the various fair committees, none participated in their administration. African 
Americans also worked at the fair as waiters and waitresses or custodial staff, 
but they received only limited access as visitors and consumers. Indeed, 
evidence suggests that they were not even allowed in as visitors during the first 
week. And many whites complained when the managers designated a special 
day for African-American visitors during the final week.” 

The presence of Native Americans within the fair’s utopia also was care- 
fully managed. Only contemplative, peaceable, or assimilated Indians appeared, 
either on canvas or as novelty performing acts. Among the many landscape 
paintings featuring Indians, the most explicit depiction of “primitive” abor- 
iginal culture was found in the foreground of Bierstadt’s Rocky Mountains, 
Lander’s Peak, in which the artist depicted a Blackfoot encampment (see Fig. 
2.11). In the “Indian department,” housed just south of the William Penn 
Parlor, a troupe of men and women—variously described as Sioux or Iroquois 
by visitors although they were actually Onondaga—performed courting and 
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war dances and a dramatic tableau of Pocahontas rescuing John Smith. Pub- 
lished descriptions assured readers that these “children of the forest” were 
not dangerous and that their “manager,” one Clement Barclay, ably succeeded 
“in reconciling their little ‘eccentricities’ with the requirements of modern 
civilization.” As Charles Stillé recorded in his history of the Philadelphia fair, 
“Tt certainly was very suggestive of the universality of the attractions which the 
Fair presented, . . . that even a representation of savage life was made to help 
forward the great cause which all had in heart.”*! Tellingly, when Barclay’s 
troupe was booked for the Philadelphia fair, they performed in a space initially 
assigned to the children’s department. 


The Great Central Sanitary Fair ran for fifteen days. During the last two days, 
organizers reduced admission from fifty to twenty-five cents “so that the poor 
as well as the rich may be able to enjoy what is really one of the wonders of 
the age,” though actual attendance figures did not increase substantially. 
Auctions were conducted to dispose of donated artworks and other exhibits 
for several days before the close of the fair; afterward objects on loan or unsold 
went back to their owners. Within days the fair buildings were demolished. 
The lumber, bricks, stone, and tin roofing were purchased by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad as materials for the construction of a depot building at the 
West Philadelphia terminal. All that remained on Logan Square was the 
shipwrights’ flagpole. 

The fair was an unqualified success. In fifteen days 400,000 visitors had 
toured the Logan Square complex, an average of more than 25,000 per day. 
Eighty-four committees reported a total income of $1,154,897.50; the largest 
amounts, excluding admissions, came from the committees on Labor, Income, 
and Revenue ($247,500); Wholesale Dry Goods ($53,814.67); and Fine Arts 
($33,333.09). After expenses, net proceeds from the fair to be forwarded to 
the Sanitary Commission totaled $1,010,976.68. Philadelphians were disap- 
pointed to learn that this sum fell short of the record income of $1,183,506.23 
contributed to New York’s rival Metropolitan Sanitary Fair. Organizers could 
take comfort, however, that the Philadelphia fair outstripped any of the other 
sanitary fairs in scale and in attendance.** 

Both as an event and as an architectural space, Philadelphia’s Great Central 
Sanitary Fair embodied three defining aspects of Bennett’s exhibitionary 
complex. First, the fair was a self-consciously staged spectacle of artworks, 
souvenirs, and commercial goods assembled in a grand architectural setting in 
order to be admired and consumed by and for “the people.” The organizers 
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were familiar with the great European world fairs of the previous decade and 
consciously sought to equal if not surpass these events. They succeeded in 
attracting unprecedented attendance.® Second, although neither the federal 
nor state governments played a direct role in its creation, the “state” or nation 
was implicit in the purpose of the fair to reestablish national unity in war- 
time. And third, although it lasted less than a month, the success of the sani- 
tary fair spurred the expansion of permanent cultural institutions in the city 
in response to a broadening public audience and served as an important 
training opportunity for the male and most especially the female members of 
Philadelphia’s governing elite. 

Scholars have assessed the significance of the Great Central Sanitary Fair 
only in connection with Philadelphia’s hosting of the Centennial Exhibition 
of 1876. J. Matthew Gallman has enumerated the links between the two events. 
Although produced on a much grander scale as befitting its international 
scope, the Centennial Exhibition was also a temporary installation built around 
special exhibitions devoted to manufacturing, horticulture, and the fine arts. 
Both events were produced under the direction of men and women from 
the city’s elite, assisted by hundreds of local volunteers with the financial 
support of the city’s businesses, fraternal societies, and private citizens. Chief 
among the central fair managers who went on to work at the Centennial were 
John Welsh, appointed chairman of the powerful Centennial Board of 
Finance; Frederick Fraley, secretary and treasurer for the same committee; 
and Elizabeth Duane Gillespie, who led the Women’s Centennial Executive 
Committee. 

But indications that Philadelphia’s cultural leaders were rethinking the 
structure and scale of cultural spaces within the city actually emerged much 
sooner in the immediate postwar period, long before planning for the Cen- 
tennial had begun. After the war several institutions in the city initiated or 
revived plans for relocation or expansion. By 1867, a consortium of cultural 
institutions had petitioned the city councils for permission to build new facili- 
ties on Penn (or Centre) Square. Before the war, the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, the Academy of Natural Sciences, the Philadelphia Library 
(now The Library Company of Philadelphia), the American Philosophical 
Society, and the Franklin Institute had operated independently at dispersed 
sites in the eastern section of Center City, though all drew many of their 
members from the same ranks of Philadelphia society and some individuals 
sat on several boards of directors.® Now these institutions desired to come 
together at a central site, thereby creating a kind of island of culture within 
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Penn’s grid. The city government passed a resolution supporting this peti- 
tion, and it was duly referred to the state legislature at Harrisburg. 

The plan was still active in 1870 when a public referendum on the site of a 
new city hall was held. The alternatives were Washington Square, at Sixth and 
Chestnut Streets just north of Independence Hall, and Penn (Centre) Square, 
subdivided by the intersection of Broad (Fourteenth Street) and Market 
Streets. If Washington Square were selected by a majority of voters, the four 
subsidiary squares at Penn Square would be granted to four of the above- 
named institutions: the Academy of Fine Arts, the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
the Franklin Institute, and the Philadelphia Library. When voters selected 
Penn Square for the new city hall, these four institutions had to abandon the 
Centre Square proposal.® Two of the four—the Franklin Institute and the 
Philadelphia Library—remained for the time being in the eastern section of 
the city. But the other two institutions relocated into the Logan Square dis- 
trict, signaling the beginning of a shift in the city’s cultural institutions into 
the northwestern quadrant. The board of directors of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences selected Logan Square for their new building, which opened in 
1876; that same year, the Academy of Fine Arts reopened in a new building 
designed by Frank Furness (brother of Horace) and located just four blocks 
from Logan Square at Broad and Cherry Streets. 

The largest public project of the postwar period was the development of 
Fairmount Park. Also in 1867, authorities created the Fairmount Park Com- 
mission to supervise the development of the municipal park, with the entrance 
gates located at Twentieth and Green Streets near the Fairmount water- 
works, one of Philadelphia’s most popular tourist sights. Officials wanted the 
park to provide “an open public place & a park for the health and enjoyment 
of the people of said city, and the preservation of the purity of the city water 
supply.”” By the early 1870s the park had been expanded to encompass almost 
2,500 acres throughout central Philadelphia, making it the largest urban 
park in the United States. Seven of the founding members of the Fairmount 
Park Commission had served on the executive committee for the Central 
Sanitary Fair: John Welsh, John Cresson (who became chief engineer for the 
park), N. B. Browne, Frederick Graff, Strickland Kneass, Theodore Cuyler, 
and Joseph Harrison.”! 

Within the precincts of Fairmount Park developed the chief institutional 
offspring of the Great Central Sanitary Fair. Just as the Art Gallery of the fair 
had reflected most explicitly the ideological agenda of the fair’s organizers, 
so too in the immediate postwar period did the public exhibition of works of 
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art and design manifest the changing attitudes of Philadelphia cultural elite. 
Although the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts had been in existence 
since 1805 and had presented annual exhibitions for more than fifty years, it 
primarily served a limited number of stockholders and attracted few visitors: 
at this time the permanent collection was quite small and there was no pro- 
fessional curatorial staff. Plans to build a new museum and art school facility 
were under way by 1867, but not everyone was satisfied with this plan and a 
movement developed to establish a new art museum in the city. Spear- 
heading this effort was Joseph Harrison, erstwhile chairman of the Fine Arts 
Committee for the Great Central Fair, who, in 1871, urged fellow members 
of the Fairmount Park Commission to approve the construction of a free art 
gallery and museum in Fairmount Park: “owned by, enjoyed by and cared for 
by the people. Being the property of the people, [it] will stimulate a just 
pride through all classes, in their maintenance, their conservation and their 
endowment.”” 

Harrison’s plan may well have been inspired by events unfolding in New 
York. In 1867 William Cullen Bryant delivered a speech to fellow members of 
New York’s Union League Club—several of whom had assisted in organizing 
that city’s Metropolitan Sanitary Fair—in which he advocated the founding 
of a permanent public art museum in the city to offset the harmful vulgarity 
of the nouveau riche. Bryant applauded the country’s postwar prosperity but 
warned of the annual plunder of “immense sums by men who seek public 
stations for their individual profit,” alluding to wartime profiteers and to the 
increasing power of populist Tammany Hall. Political corruption not only 
robbed Americans in general—and New Yorkers in particular—of revenue, 
Bryant avowed, it robbed them of culture. “If a tenth part of what is every year 
stolen from us in this way, in the city where we live, under the pretence of the 
public service, and poured profusely into the coffers of political rogues, were 
expended on a Museum of Art,” the poet declared, “we might have, deposited 
in spacious and stately buildings, collections formed of works by the world’s 
greatest artists, which would be the pride of our country.” The influence of 
works of art is wholesome, ennobling, instructive, the poet urged: “Let it be 
remembered to the honor of art that, if it has ever been perverted to the 
purposes of vice, it has only been at the bidding of some corrupt court, or at 
the desire of some opulent and powerful voluptuary. . . . When intended for 
the general eye, no such stain rests on works of art.””* Because art could build 
ideological cohesiveness, as Bryant noted, it was incumbent upon members 
of the city’s upper class to build permanent display spaces to confirm their 
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own cultural leadership.” The National Academy of Design had existed as 
an exhibiting society and art school since 1826, but like the Pennsylvania 
Academy, it was a private organization with no requirement to serve the public 
at large. In 1870 several members of Bryant’s audience would answer his call 
when they became founding trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Members of Philadelphia’s elite also worried about the rising influence of 
“new money” and the growing corruption of municipal politics.” The Fair- 
mount Park commissioners endorsed Harrison’s proposal with enthusiasm, 
recognizing that no such truly public institution existed in Philadelphia: 
“private owners possess collections of great merit and value; the Academy of 
Fine Arts has steadily added to its paintings and statuary; and in some of its 
departments the Academy of Natural Sciences is confessedly without a rival. 
But none of these are the property, or subject to the control, of the general 
public, and hence they are accessible only to limited numbers and on special 
occasions.””° When a temporary gallery building was constructed in the park 
in 1872, Harrison loaned the site paintings from his own collection. The facility 
also showcased Peter Rothermel’s six paintings of the Battle of Gettysburg, 
dominated by the sixteen-by-thirty-two-foot canvas of The Battle of Gettysburg: 
Pickett’s Charge. 

Harrison died in 1874, but his vision for the new art museum was kept 
alive. In 1875 a committee, which included sanitary fair workers John Sartain, 
Henry C. Gibson, Coleman Sellers, and James L. Claghorn, petitioned the 
Fairmount Park Commission for permission to take over Memorial Hall, the 
permanent structure housing the international art exhibition during the 
Centennial, after the close of the world’s fair for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a “Museum of Industrial Decorative and Antiquarian Art.” Modeled 
on London’s successful South Kensington Museum, the new institution 
would combine display with education, presenting “the best examples of 
Industrial Art, manufactures, free lectures to artisans upon subjects con- 
nected with their work and schools for proper education upon all subjects 
which are essential to the successful production of works into which design 
in every way enters.” “Such a purpose,” the committee stated, “would com- 
bine with the cultivation of the public taste, the still more valuable feature of 
our education of a sort which our large manufacturing state sorely needs.””” 
The petition was successful, and in 1877 the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art was opened, with founding bequests by the Wilstach 
and Bloomfield Moore families, both of whom had contributed to the sani- 
tary fair. 
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The Great Central Sanitary Fair was produced in response to specific his- 
torical circumstances and ideological needs. But the organization and struc- 
ture of the fair and the constituent displays also reflected broader changes in 
modes of visual consumption within the nineteenth-century audience, and the 
fair had a far-reaching impact on the subsequent history of cultural institutions 
both in Philadelphia and nationally. The success of Philadelphia’s fair, as well 
as those in other Northern cities, demonstrated the receptivity of the American 
public to political as well as cultural messages conveyed within environments 
combining commodity displays with entertainment and didactic exhibits. The 
elite organizers recognized this and returned to directing the city’s cultural 
institutions with a revised approach to programming, applying their new 
expertise in the formulation and administration of large-scale public cultural 
events and display spaces, which would build ideological cohesion and confirm 
their superior position in the cultural hierarchy. They were joined by contem- 
poraries who had organized the sanitary fairs in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
and other Northern cities. In the postwar period, with the reunification of the 
nation, cultural leaders in the United States would transform the mandates of 
the country’s cultural institutions, moving outward to develop broader per- 
spectives on the international stage. 
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"WE WERE ENLISTED FOR THE WAR" 


Ladies’ Aid Societies and the Politics of Women's Work During the Civil War 


Rachel Filene Seidman 


In the spring of 1861 Jennie Sellers was seventeen years old and living on her 
father’s farm outside West Chester, Pennsylvania. As the secession crisis deep- 
ened in the South, Jennie read Democratic newspapers avidly and by the time 
the fighting erupted, she was deeply interested in the war. While she gleaned 
what information she could from the papers, Jennie relied on her father, 
Samuel, and her brother, Escol, to keep her up-to-date on the changing local 
and national scene. On April 15 she noted in her diary that her father had 
been to “the Lion store” in the morning and at a neighbor’s house sale in the 
afternoon. “Papa brought home word from the sale, said to be the latest news, 
that Major Anderson has made an unconditional surrender.” On April 17 
Samuel went back into West Chester and “brought home word” that a rifle 
company was being raised in the city and that sixty men had enlisted. In addi- 
tion, there was “a great deal of excitement about W. Chester, several demo- 
cratic printing offices have been broken up in Philadelphia.” Her father had 
also heard about a man who had “stabbed his wife several times and then cut 
his own head nearly off.” Meanwhile, in stark comparison to the tumultuous 
world of news that her father entered when he went into town, Jennie noted “T 
washed today.” 

As the month wore on—and her father and brother constantly brought 
home news of the exciting war developments they heard—Jennie grew ever 
more frustrated about having to remain at home, cut off from the flow of 
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information except for what she heard through the two men. On April 30 
she tried to break the pattern. “I wanted to go to the parkerville store this 
afternoon a horseback,” she wrote in her diary. “Papa said I might.” But her 
father changed his mind. “I got ready to go,” Jennie noted dryly, “but had to 
stay, of course I was pleased very much.” These last sarcastic words she under- 
lined heavily with a series of short, angry pen marks.! 

Eventually, Jennie found a source of information and conversation that did 
not depend on her father and brother. By spring 1862 she had joined a 
debate society, the Union Literarie Society of Pocopson, which gave her a 
chance to meet with others of her age on a regular basis, discuss the important 
topics of the day, and keep up-to-date on local and national developments. 

Like Jennie Sellers, a young Philadelphian named Susan Trautwine found 
herself swept up in the anxious, nationalistic uproar that followed the attack 
on Major Anderson’s troops at Fort Sumter.? “I feel so interested in Major 
Anderson,” wrote Trautwine on the morning of April 13. “I hope this mrng’s 
news is not true. ‘Lord, have mercy upon us!’”* Two days later she reported 
feverishly: “News of Major Anderson’s surrender! People much excited! Quite 
a mob collected today. Flags of Union flying every where. Lincoln orders the 
raising of 70,000 men—‘Lord have mercy upon us!’”4 For the next few days, 
news of the war and the city’s preparations displaced Susan’s usual comments 
on chores, visits, and religion. By the first week of May, the women of her 
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church had begun to make arrangements “for working for the soldiers. 
Trautwine joined them, eager to channel her excitement and her political 
energy into a useful vein. 

Amanda Meshler, another young single woman, living with her father in 
Philadelphia, also read the newspapers eagerly, like Sellers and Trautwine, 
but she invested more energy in tracking the war than the other two. She 
kept daily accounts of the battles in her journal and copied a chronological 
list of each major fight and political development into the back of the book.® 
Meshler articulated her own analysis of the causes of the war and its likely 
outcome: “Since the Election of A. Lincoln the South has arisen in Rebellion 
against their Government,” she wrote in July 1861. She pinpointed the two 
sides’ disagreement over the extension of slavery as the cause of “all this Diff- 
culty.” She felt strongly that the South was at fault: “They would not listen to 
reason and Justice and finally they declared themselves to be a separate 
and distinct people. But we where [sic] not going to let them go so easily. 
Our president is a Man for the Times. He is Firm as a Rock.” Amanda had 
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educated herself on the issues involved in the war and, at least in the privacy 
of her journal, she voiced her own opinions. 

Soon her diary could not satisfy Meshler’s urge to partake in the political 
discussions of the day. She visited the Philadelphia Ladies’ Aid Society, a 
military hospital, and the Cooper Shop Refreshment Saloon, where women 
provided hundreds of soldiers with meals as they passed through the city. 
After witnessing the work done in these large organizations run in large part 
by women, Meshler gathered her neighbors together at her own house to sew 
for the soldiers, forming the Spring Garden Hospital Aid Society.’ 

As the national drama of the Civil War unfolded, Jennie Sellers, Susan 
Trautwine, and Amanda Meshler each demonstrated an urgent desire to keep 
up-to-date on the events. The petulant Sellers, the excitable Trautwine, and 
the serious Meshler revealed not only their individual personalities in their 
journals, but also common themes among women across Pennsylvania and 
the Union. Thousands of women experienced the same thirst for informa- 
tion, the same reliance on neighborhood networks, and the same urge to 
participate in the civic response to the war.’ These three women’s actions can 
be seen as part of a much wider continuum of women’s participation in the 
war. From debating the political issues with friends and family, to providing 
essential food, medicine, and clothing to the army, to nursing the soldiers, to 
fighting alongside the men, women made many decisions about how they 
wanted to help the Union war effort. As historians continue to plumb the 
depths of the Civil War crisis for what it reveals about American social, 
political, and cultural history, these stories offer important insights into how 
gender shaped people’s experiences of the war and into the war’s impact on 
women’s ideas about being American citizens. 

The Civil War offers a particularly rich moment for exploring the sugges- 
tion recently made by several women’s historians that in order to understand 
more fully the complexity of American political culture, we must expand our 
definition of “politics” beyond campaigns and elections. We need to transform 
our image of political culture to incorporate all the ways in which people try 
to shape the distribution and use of power in society. As Lori Ginzberg has 
pointed out, benevolent women “worked hard to influence the leadership of 
local, state, and national governments” long before the women’s suffrage move- 
ment.’ Thousands of antebellum women formed voluntary associations for a 
variety of goals, from benevolent aid to the needy, to radical political causes 
like abolition. During the Civil War many women turned to ladies’ aid societies, 
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voluntary associations aimed at providing food, medicine, and clothing to 
soldiers, as a means of supporting the Union war effort. As had their ante- 
bellum precedents, ladies’ aid societies combined elements of benevolence 
and political participation. 

As Sara Evans has argued, women in the nineteenth century created an 
organizational life for themselves that existed between the formal realm of 
governmental institutions from which they were banned and the private, 
domestic sphere to which societal values tried to bind them. In voluntary 
associations women created a new type of public space for themselves, a “new 
arena for citizenship and collective decision making that ultimately reshaped 
the state.” Although both men and women joined voluntary associations in 
the nineteenth century, for women they represented a “new kind of free space” 
where they “practiced the basic skills of public life—to speak and to listen, to 
analyze issues in relation to structures of power, and to develop agendas and 
strategies for action.” As Evans argues, as women participated in public life in 
their communities through these groups, they “reworked privatized defini- 
tions of femininity and demanded admission into the more formal realm of 
politics.”!° 

A close examination of Civil War era ladies’ aid societies in Pennsylvania 
offers a richly textured case study of Evans’s theory and will add to our under- 
standing of wartime political culture. For many Northern women, ladies’ aid 
societies constituted not an alternative to but a form of politics during the 
Civil War. By studying these groups we can see how the war intensified the 
political significance of women’s information and support networks, and 
how women’s activities helped to shape the political mobilization of the region. 
By examining Pennsylvania ladies’ aid societies, we can begin to understand 
how the Civil War reconfigured Northern women’s understanding of their 
political identities in both their own neighborhoods and in the nation as a 
whole.!! 

Women’s experiences in ladies’ aid societies echoed in many important 
ways their antebellum voluntary association work. But the context of a national 
crisis shaped the meaning of their work in new ways. Tied as they were to the 
federal government’s war effort, ladies’ aid societies gave women a new sense 
of direct participation in the nation’s work. Membership in ladies’ aid societies 
shifted women’s relation to both the local and national political scene. Some 
women used their participation in ladies’ aid societies to increase their 
prestige and power in their neighborhood’s or town’s cultural and political 
arena. Other women, represented most famously by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
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argued that the support women provided the Union during the war warranted 
giving them a formal political voice in the nation’s government. Through the 
efforts of ladies’ aid societies to supply the army, the women created a direct 
link between themselves and the federal government, and in forging this new 
relationship, they began to articulate a new understanding of their status as 
citizens and of the rights to which this status entitled them. 

Thousands of women across the Union formed as many as 20,000 ladies’ 
aid societies in order to send goods to soldiers. These groups ranged greatly 
in size and organization. Some were small, informal gatherings of women 
who came together in the first heady weeks of war to can a few peaches and 
knit some socks before fading away. Others grew into grand institutions like 
the Ladies’ Aid Society of Philadelphia, which by 1863 estimated that it had 
received and distributed more than $60,000 worth of goods. Whereas some 
arose in direct response to the shots fired at Fort Sumter, others were drummed 
up later by agents of the United States Sanitary Commission. They sprouted 
up in large cities and in tiny rural hamlets, wherever women hoped to par- 
ticipate in their country’s tremendous struggle.” 

To understand fully the meaning of women’s participation in ladies’ aid 
societies requires exploring the changing nature of life on the home front. 
In Pennsylvania, Jennie Sellers, Susan Trautwine, and Amanda Meshler each 
grasped at the very start of the war one of the most immediate changes—the 
heightened importance of their neighborhood networks as sources of infor- 
mation. The war understandably intensified women’s reliance on news and 
emotional support. The wartime burgeoning of ladies’ aid societies reflected 
this new reality; they formalized the avenues for information that already 
existed between family, friends, and neighbors.'* 

As the war progressed from the initial feverish preparations to the harsh 
realities of long marches, disease-ridden camps, and devastating battles, the 
families and friends of soldiers grew ever more dependent on information, 
whether it came by word of mouth, newspaper, or letter. People learned to 
be wary of the rumors that constantly surged up and down lines of communi- 
cation and of the newspaper reports that were often no more accurate. Those 
at home considered personal letters from soldiers to be the most reliable 
source of information. These letters themselves became material embodi- 
ments of the neighborhood information networks. Because of the locale- 
based recruitment patterns of the Civil War, soldiers served in regiments 
alongside their townsmen and family members. When soldiers wrote home, 
they included news of these other men; every soldier knew that his letter 
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might for some reason get home while his comrades’ did not. Battles, the 
destruction of railroads, long marches, and Confederate occupations of Penn- 
sylvania cities could disrupt the delivery of mail. Writing to her husband Robert 
after the battles at Fredericksburg in which his company had fought, Mary 
Browne told him: “Our news. . . is only vague and unsatisfactory. We long for 
a reliable letter, from some of you. No deaths are reported from [your com- 
pany], nor wounded. God grant it may be so, Oh, what sad, anxious hearts 
beat in many bosoms here.”!4 Mary and her neighbors wanted a letter to 
confirm what they had already heard and read. 

The arrival of a letter, proving that the writer still lived, provided cause for 
celebration. Rachel Cormany, who boarded in Chambersburg, received a 
letter from her husband after a long delay in May 1864. She told her diary: “I 
was so glad I scarcely knew what to do with myself. I kissed the little missive, 
run all through the house proclaiming my fortune.” She then hurried to tell 
her neighbor Mrs. Snyder (another soldier’s wife) about the letter, “but she 
having had the same good fortune was on her way to tell me & I met her a few 
doors from [here] so we returned together.” On another occasion Rachel 
noted that a Mrs. Wordabaugh had walked four miles into town, carrying her 
heavy child, “to see whether I had heard from Mr C.,” because Mr. Worda- 
baugh was in the same company. “What will woman not do or endure for the 
man she loves,” Rachel commented.'* To Mary Browne, Rachel Cormany, 
and their neighbors, letters were an essential link to their loved ones, the 
only kind of information they trusted. When a letter arrived, they considered 
it a communal event. 

By piecing together the bits of information each one had, women tried to 
keep abreast of military developments and the fates of their family members. 
Women gathered in each other’s homes or at local stores to share news and 
to counter the isolation many of them felt living without their husbands or 
fathers or sons. Returning home one day after running errands, Rachel found 
“three country women whose husbands are in the co[mpany] Mr C is in were 
here for dinner.”!® The women had turned up uninvited, probably in town to 
gather information about their husbands. When Rachel’s husband Samuel 
was home on furlough in February 1863, the wives of two men in his com- 
pany came to visit to “hear direct from their soldier husbands” through 
Samuel.!” In towns across Pennsylvania, neighbors expected everyone to share 
any available information. 

The news that reached the home front, of course, was not always good. 
When women shared information concerning the loss of loved ones, death 
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took on a communal, public character that bound families and neighbor- 
hoods together in grief. Catherine Fair wrote to her husband, William, after 
hearing he had survived the battle of Petersburg: “O that news is priceless to 
me these are heart rending times.” She then relayed sad news regarding the 
man who helped her with her farming. “Mr. Moorheads son is gone to his 
last resting place he fell on the 2nd .. . they take it verry hard about him they 
dont know whether he was buried . . . or how if at all.” Mr. Moorhead’s wife 
had asked Catherine whether William might “find out what had been done” 
with the young man’s remains. Catherine had received similar requests from 
other neighbors because “there has not been one letter got by any person but 
myself since the Battle people verry uneasy.”!* After the same battle, Samuel 
Cormany wrote an obituary of a soldier and sent it home with a letter to 
Rachel, asking her to read the obituary to the soldier’s wife. It is unclear whether 
the woman was illiterate or whether Samuel simply thought that dealing with 
grief should be undertaken with female company. Bad news as well as good 
bound women together in networks of shared information on the home front. 

The intensity of wartime bonding through information networks did not 
necessarily produce harmony and cooperation among the women at home. 
Rachel Cormany had long been friends with Mrs. McGowan and was boarding 
with her in early spring 1864. Samuel Cormany meanwhile noted often in his 
diary that the other woman’s husband, Sam McGowan, was not exactly a 
model officer. Samuel was in fact caring for McGowan, who claimed to be 
sick. “Doc H. and I and some others are tired of sore or lame backs—when it 
looks like business or a fight looming out in the near future,” !° he commented. 
The previous summer McGowan had been considered absent without leave, 
and Samuel had written up an order for his arrest. In November of that year, 
Samuel had been promoted to quarter master sergeant at the same time that 
McGowan was reduced in rank for “inefficiency.”?? When Rachel received a 
letter from Samuel in June 1864 informing her that he had received a lieu- 
tenant’s commission, she immediately shared the news with her friend Mrs. 
McGowan. Rachel did not get the reaction she expected. Mrs. McGowan “did 
not seem to like it,” she noted, adding, “She said a good many things that 
were meant to cut—& were hard to take.” 

Rachel tried to fix the friendship. When she weeded her own garden she 
also tended to Mrs. McGowan’s “little onions.” She told her diary, “I want to 
show her that being a Lieut’s wife does not change me.”*! Throughout the 
summer, though, Rachel continued to have trouble with her friend, who 
remained “crusty” and “ugly.” When Mrs. McGowan blamed Samuel for her 
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husband’s confiscated pay, Rachel lost her patience: “That gets my du[t]ch 
up,” Rachel confided. “As long as she picks at me I can grin & bear, but she 
had better not pick at my Samuel or she may get some back.”*? Women’s inti- 
mate knowledge of each other’s news and their reliance on each other for 
information did at times draw them together, but it could also foster tension 
and discord. 

During the war, women’s knowledge of each other’s lives had political 
ramifications, as they used it in their dealings with local, state, and federal 
officials. When women appealed to the government for the release of hus- 
bands or sons from the army, they often called upon each other to serve as 
witnesses. They relied on the federal officials’ belief that women had access 
to intimate information about their neighbors’ and family members’ lives. 
Margaret Lipplinger lived in Cumberland County and wanted to get her son 
out of the army in 1861. She sent a petition to her congressman, asking him 
to present it to the secretary of war, which he agreed to do. When more infor- 
mation was requested of her, she filed a deposition with a justice of the peace. 
She brought with her both her mother and Mary Lineed, “a close neighbor,” 
as witnesses to her son’s birth to prove that he was, indeed, a minor. The 
three women were successful, and the boy was discharged.** 

In another instance, Thankful Hipwell of Luzerne County resorted to 
similar means to have her son discharged from the army. Her second hus- 
band had died in 1859, leaving her with “no property or means of subsistence 
except the household furniture.” Her three oldest sons were in the army out 
West, and her younger son, Henry, had “left her home with a recruiting officer 
without her knowledge or consent” in October 1861 when he was seventeen 
years old. He had been taken prisoner in 1862 and released. Although his 
captain had sent him home on Hipwell’s request, the young man was arrested 
for desertion four weeks later. Hipwell had traveled to Scranton to get him 
released but had been treated “very uncivilly” by the officer in charge, who 
had ordered her “to be taken out of the room, and would not listen to any 
thing she wanted to say.” When Hipwell took her case before her alderman, 
she brought Jane Mariah Whitnesy with her. Whitnesy swore that she had 
lived “a near neighbor” of Hipwell “for upwards of twenty years and has during 
that time been intimate and well acquainted with her and her family.” She 
went on to swear that Hipwell “is a credible person and worthy of belief,” and 
that the facts in Hipwell’s deposition were true. Sergeant Bradford, the provost 
marshal of the 12th District, was satisfied with the women’s story. A special 
order of the secretary of war discharged young Henry Hipwell.** 
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Although women often supported their neighbors’ claims on the govern- 
ment, they could use the same access to private information to undermine 
another woman’s efforts. Anna M. Bicking of Chester County turned Melissa 
Smith in to the authorities in 1865 on the charge of false pretenses. Smith 
charged that Bicking had obtained twenty-one dollars of pension money 
from the government “alleged to be due her as the widow of one David 
Birney, who died in the military service . . . with intent to cheat and defraud 
said government.”* Because the case was later dropped, the details were 
never divulged. Clearly, however, the women could use their intimate knowl- 
edge of their neighbors’ lives against one another as well as in each other’s 
favor when dealing with the government.”° 

The Civil War not only gave women chances to use information about 
their individual neighbors in political ways, but it also sharpened their under- 
standing of the general political layout of their neighborhoods. The call for 
army volunteers practically demanded that families announce their loyalty to 
their community by sending a husband or son to the front. Those who did 
not send anyone were sometimes suspected of being less than enthusiastic 
patriots. Sarah Murphy of Pine Grove Mills wrote to her brother in the army 
thanking him for the money he had sent home. “We have sent most of our 
men to the defence of our state,” she noted, adding “there are few copper- 
heads about yet[,] in fact about all that are here are that sort with a few 
exceptions. ”*” Especially in a politically divided state like Pennsylvania, women 
drew political conclusions from their observations of local families. 

With the Confederates actually inside state lines in summer 1863, civilian 
actions became even more overtly political. Rachel Cormany watched from 
her window as the rebels invaded Chambersburg, sawed down telegraph 
poles, destroyed the bridge, and took possession of warehouses. The soldiers 
demanded that residents bring them extra food, especially bread and meat. 
“Some dumb fools carried them jellies & the like,” Rachel nearly spit in her 
journal. “Not a thing went from this place.”*> A few days later she ruminated 
on the difference she hoped it would make that the Confederates were in 
enemy territory. “Scarcely any are willing to give them anything—in fact 
none give unless they have to[,] except perhaps the Copperheads.”?? War 
thrust people’s political beliefs into the public eye, and Union women took 
careful note of their neighbors’ actions. 

The Civil War intensified women’s need for information and sharpened 
the political implications of their shared knowledge of each other, and the 
rapid spread of ladies’ aid societies across the state and the Union reflected 
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these new realities as well as women’s desire to participate in the war effort. 
Ladies’ aid societies performed several functions for the women who joined. 
They offered a way to focus productive energy and for the women to feel they 
were being useful to the war effort. They provided important emotional sup- 
port to members. In addition, as members gathered food and clothing and 
secured cash donations, they gained access to the information they craved 
and they honed their organizational and political skills. 

Ladies’ aid society members collected materials from neighbors and mer- 
chants, sewed and knit clothing, prepared foodstuffs, and packed hospital 
supplies. They incorporated the extra work needed to supply the army into 
their already labor-intensive lives.*° On October 16, 1861, Mrs. Furman of the 
Richmond (Pennsylvania) Ladies’ Aid Society took home some rolls of wool. 
One week later she had spun the wool into yarn, dyed it, and knit five pairs of 
socks.*! As Anne Scott has pointed out, ladies’ aid societies “transferred to 
the community the production women had always carried out for their own 
families.”*? In the record books’ long lists of shirts, drawers, bandages, over- 
coats, quilts, jellies, jams, currant wines, vinegar, dried apples, and barrels of 
butter made at home can be read almost incredible hours of extra work 
taken on by women already burdened by the loss of male hands to help with 
their farm work or small businesses. 

When sadness and tragedy so often filled daily life during the war, cheer- 
ful sociability became immensely important to those trying to survive. The 
work itself and regular meetings brought women together and members 
seemed to thrive on the camaraderie involved in their labors. In January 1864 
the Ladies’ Aid Association of Weldon learned that the Sanitary Commission 
wanted quilts for sick and wounded soldiers and immediately took action. 
They arranged for a grand “quilting bee,” where members would gather in 
one large room to sew quilts. They decided to bring their meals with them, 
“in order to lose no time by returning home.” The twenty-five quilters 
assembled “at an early hour” and soon were “filling the Hall with frames and 
busy workers to its utmost capacity.” By evening they had finished twenty 
quilts. The day had been full of “work and entertainment,” with “not only 
substantial food but delicacies . . . a handsome dinner and tea.”** Two weeks 
later fifty women assembled again to repeat the success: “Although there was 
a perpetual buzz of cheerful voices resounding throughout the apartment, 
old and young seeming to have thrown away all care for the day, so indus- 
triously was the needle plied that by evening all the work previously cut out, 
and much more, was either finished or in a way soon to be. Agnes Paxson 
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facilitated the work very much by bringing her sewing machine.” Some “reen- 
listed veterans” had been invited to the social, and “several young ladies added 
much to the entertainment” by singing the “Star-Spangled Banner” and “other 
patriotic songs.”*! Combining much-needed productive work for the army with 
much-craved companionship for those on the home front, ladies’ aid societies 
found a highly successful formula. 

The support networks forged in regular discussion groups and labor served 
women well when the war invaded their families most harshly. Mrs. Shafer 
lived in Montgomery County. All four of her sons served in the Union army. 
In December 1864 her son Morris fell in battle. The Weldon ladies’ aid society 
tried to comfort her and help her deal with her loss by placing her son’s 
death in a broader perspective. They wrote: “The loss of a son in the prime of 
manhood is at all times a severe affliction but when in addition to his many 
other virtues, that son has bravely battled amid all the dangers and trials of 
war, in defense of our liberties, our country and peaceful homes, his death 
becomes a public loss; and we, as loyal, sympathizing, neighbors and helpers 
in the cause, most earnestly deplore it.”*° Mrs. Shafer’s membership in the 
aid society assured her of a loyal support group and helped her view the 
death of her son not simply as a private loss, but also as a public one.*® 

Ladies’ aid societies often brought needed emotional relief not only to 
their individual members but also to whole communities as well. Attesting to 
the widely felt need for gaiety and camaraderie during the long years of war, 
the Richmond aid society noted that they found “entertainments” to be the 
most successful form of fund-raising. They organized socials centering around 
picnics, “oysters, ice-cream, and hotmaple-sugar-syrup, each very popular in 
their appropriate season.”*” In Weldon, too, fairs and other sociable events 
were usually extremely popular. In September 1863 the secretary drew up a 
long report on the fair they had recently undertaken. She noted its “complete” 
success, suggesting that “the constant succession of chances . . . the passing 
around of the ‘Fortune Teller’ the “Dorcas Lady’ and the ‘Grab Bag’. . . and 
the cutting of the large cake which contained the ring, added greatly to the 
spirit and cheerfulness of the Fair, whilst they increased its profits in no small 
degree.”*® 

Using a variety of methods, ladies’ aid societies raised significant amounts 
of money for the Union. As they had done in antebellum voluntary work, 
women practiced the skills needed for political movements and gained 
insights into the political layout of their communities. Amanda Meshler called 
it “beggin,” but her efforts at door-to-door canvassing of her neighborhood 
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for funds were surprisingly successful and encouraged her to organize other 
women.*? Many societies worked to mobilize their regions. The members of 
the Richmond Ladies’ Aid Society sent notices to all the ministers in their area, 
requesting that they announce the society’s meetings from the pulpit. Using a 
popular reform movement technique, the group divided the town into districts 
and assigned one or two women responsible for covering each one. On their 
rounds the women requested money, food donations, and membership in 
their society. Mrs. Smith and Miss Vanderen, for example, were to cover Pickle 
Hill, while Mrs. and Miss Wilson took Lamb’s Creek.° 

When women came across neighbors unwilling to donate time or money, 
their hesitancy took on political overtones by suggesting a lack of patriotism. 
Fannie Dyer of Covington, Tioga County, wrote to Mrs. Morris, the secretary 
of the Richmond Ladies’ Aid Society, about the difficulty she had in getting 
women in her town to contribute. She was frustrated by “sluggish souls” who 
did not contribute “like true women” to “this wonderful system of ‘home-help’ 
to our over-burdened Government.” Underscoring her astute recognition of 
the financial and political significance of women’s labor for the country, she 
added that she hoped every town where women did so little would be “the very 
first to feel the heavy pressure of taxation” that she was sure the war would 
bring.*! Fannie Dyer, like many others, articulated a new understanding of the 
link between women’s actions and the federal government. 

Ladies’ aid societies offered women a political education in other ways as 
well. One of the most important functions ladies’ aid societies performed was 
as a conduit of information about current events and an arena for discussion 
of political issues, providing women with what Sara Evans has described as a 
school for citizenship.” Some ladies’ aid societies formalized this educational 
function into a regular segment of their meetings. The hamlet of Weldon, in 
Montgomery County, about fifteen miles northwest of Philadelphia, was home 
to a remarkably active ladies’ aid society. The Ladies’ Aid Association of 
Weldon regularly assigned one woman to be “reader” for each meeting. The 
selections they read aloud to the group were usually of a patriotic or political 
nature. On February 25, 1863, the president read “in a spirited manner, a 
poem, entitled ‘Union is Strength,’ written by a young lady of Norristown, full 
of patriotic and benevolent sentiments.” On March 11 the secretary read an 
“Appeal to My Country-women” from the Atlantic Monthly.“ The essay, which 
challenged women to “do more than sew” by helping husbands and sons stay 
virtuous and brave in the face of danger and sacrifice, “gave satisfaction” to 
the society. Later that month, the president read “a very amusing satire on the 
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‘Peace Party’ of the north, from the pen of Artemus Ward.”* Other pieces 
read included extracts from a speech by Confederate Vice President Alexander 
Stephens and letters from soldiers describing the military campaigns.*® The 
Weldon’s Ladies’ Aid Association provided its members with exposure to a 
wide range of political and military information, both of which the women 
craved, and a forum for discussing these important issues. While reading to 
each other was not a new activity for women, the political content and con- 
text of their material had changed, and its significance to their sense of 
national citizenship was therefore heightened. 

Through their membership in ladies’ aid societies, Pennsylvanian women 
were also drawn into new political networks, giving them a sense of participa- 
tion in a broader movement of women’s political activism. In August 1863, 
for instance, the secretary of the Weldon association received a letter from 
the Woman’s National Loyal League (WNLL) requesting her help in obtaining 
one million signatures on a petition to Congress to free all the slaves “at 
the earliest practicable day.” The Woman’s National Loyal League had been 
founded by Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony early in 1863 in 
response to the limitations of Abraham Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, which freed slaves in the Confederacy in theory only, because in reality 
they lived in an area over which the Union had no control. Many abolitionists 
were disappointed, and Stanton and Anthony formed their group to prove to 
Congress that the public supported complete and immediate abolition of 
slavery. Through their contact with the WNLL, the Weldon women found 
themselves dealing with a group that Wendy Venet argues represented a “new 
type of organization,” a national group run by women “from a decidedly 
feminist perspective.”*” 

The WNLL secretary asked whether the Weldon society wanted to take on 
the challenge of collecting signatures for the petition as a group or leave it 
up to “individual responsibility.” This question forced the aid society to dis- 
cuss whether or not they unanimously supported immediate emancipation. 
Perhaps already antislavery activists—Montgomery County included several 
stops on the Underground Railroad—the Weldon women decided to treat 
the petition as a “Society measure,” which each one signed. The treasurer and 
the secretary offered to visit the neighborhood to gather more signatures.® 
Through their efforts, the Weldon women contributed to the 8,625 signatures 
collected in Pennsylvania.” 

Another national network that many ladies’ aid societies joined was that 
formed by the United States Sanitary Commission.*? Although some ladies’ 
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aid societies were formed under the umbrella of the national commission, 
others remained independent. During winter and spring 1863, the Sanitary 
Commission faced a crisis as rampant rumors spread throughout the North 
that it was a money-making scheme rather than a philanthropic endeavor.°! 
This rumor threatened to erode the commission’s control over the national 
effort to supply the soldiers. To counteract the rumors and bring local soci- 
eties into closer contact with the national institution, the commission estab- 
lished a system of “female associate managers,” women chosen to coordinate 
the activities for a county or a region and report back to their branch office. 
Their role encompassed a “delicate mixture of public relations and spying.”°? 
Not only did their role benefit the commission, it also offered rural women a 
chance to establish a semiprofessional career and to make contact with other 
Unionist women in their region. 

Mrs. Morris of the Richmond Ladies’ Aid Society was named to such a 
position in spring 1863, reporting to the Pennsylvania branch office in Phila- 
delphia. A Sanitary Commission circular informed her that the duties of an 
associate manager included ascertaining whether a local soldiers’ aid society 
existed in every town and village in her region, and “if so, for what they are 
working.” If they were not part of the Sanitary Commission’s network, she 
was to “use all her influence to induce them” to join, “meeting all objections 
by bringing forward in a kindly spirit the convincing proofs furnished by the 
published documents of the Commission.” She was to visit all the societies 
from time to time, give them information, answer questions, dispel doubts, 
and encourage the workers. She was to keep informed about the work of the 
commission and to send the Philadelphia branch a “friendly letter” once a 
month about her progress.** 

Mrs. Morris attended regularly to her duties, maintaining a correspon- 
dence with other local societies and visiting them on occasion. A high point 
for her must have been the Woman’s Council she attended in January 1864, 
in Washington, D.C., where sixty-five other delegates from ladies’ aid societies 
joined officers of the United States Sanitary Commission. There she met 
national figures, talked with the other delegates, and learned how local 
societies across the North functioned.*! As an associate manager, Mrs. Morris 
expanded her knowledge of the political layout of her region, honed her 
organizational skills, and made contact with other women working toward 
similar goals. Like hundreds of other associate managers, Mrs. Morris was 
drawn into the national organization of the Sanitary Commission and gained 
assurance from its officers that her work was essential to the Union’s success. 
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Even women who did not become as intimately involved with the Sanitary 
Commission as Mrs. Morris found that the national organization satisfied some 
of their wartime needs. The commission provided ladies’ aid society members 
with access to information and a sense of belonging to a national network of 
active, patriotic citizens. The corresponding secretary of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, Mrs. Moore, sent the Weldon society a copy of the Saturday Evening Post 
in which she had published a piece “setting forth the efforts that are being 
made by different Aid Societies” for the benefit of the Sanitary Commission. 
She volunteered to furnish the society with a weekly subscription to the Post.° 
Maria C. Grier, the chairman of the Women’s Pennsylvania Branch, sent the 
Weldon women a personal letter of thanks for the boxes of clothing they sent 
to her office in Philadelphia. The letter gave “great satisfaction, each member 
feeling that her efforts had met with a warm and liberal appreciation.” The 
Weldon women had not expected such a response from the large, national, 
and seemingly impersonal Sanitary Commission. The “earnestness and cordi- 
ality” of Grier’s letter, the Weldon secretary Mrs. Smith assured her, would 
have “two important results.” It would establish “a more complete confidence 
in the Sanitary Commission,” and it would stimulate the group to “further 
efforts in the great cause.”°° The Sanitary Commission offered rural women a 
new source of critical information, a chance to feel connected to the rest of the 
country, training in political organizing techniques, and a sense of recognition 
and gratitude not only from their local communities but also from a national 
organization. 

Ladies’ aid society members desired and cultivated public gratitude for 
their work during the war.*” Not content to take this recognition for granted, 
women expended great effort in publicizing their labor. When, for example, 
the secretary of the Chanceford aid society sent a box of goods to the Ladies’ 
Aid Society of Philadelphia for distribution, she included a list of the con- 
tents and their value. Nine comforters were valued at $15.75, and ten pillows 
were worth $2.50. Altogether she estimated their contribution came to a net 
worth of $53.50. She asked that the Philadelphia women acknowledge their 
gift not in the city newspaper, the Philadelphia Inquirer, as they normally did, 
but in the York Pennsylvanian, so that “more of our people will see it.”°* Women 
recognized and relished the stature that their participation in ladies’ aid 
societies could earn them. 

These women created for themselves a public persona imbued with patri- 
otism and loyalty to country. Ladies’ aid society members often became repre- 
sentatives of their communities, civilians with a role in the male-dominated 
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public ceremonies surrounding the war. This public participation by women 
benefited both the men who invited it and the women who accepted. His- 
torian Elizabeth R. Varon has recently shown that in the antebellum South, 
the Whig Party consciously courted women’s participation in their political 
activities, such as parades and meetings, to lend an aura of dignity and to 
protect ““‘domestic virtues’ such as fairness, harmony, and self control.” By 
doing so, Varon points out, men eased their anxiety about the nature of party 
politics.°® Similarly, Northern men heading off to the Civil War requested 
women’s public blessing to prove that women supported their decision to 
leave home and risk death in battle. For example, Joseph Hoard invited the 
Richmond Ladies’ Aid Society to “confer a name upon the company of vol- 
unteers now forming in this place.” In the middle of October 1861, the society 
met with the captain, the lieutenants, and some of the privates of the com- 
pany. “After considerable debate,” the women voted and chose the name 
“Tioga Mountaineers.” They decided to present the company with a flag “as 
a memento of our esteem and the deep interest felt in the sacred cause.” 
They raised the money, ordered the flag, and presented it in a formal cere- 
mony the following week. Speeches were made,” patriotic songs were sung, 
and then everyone partook of a supper the women had prepared. Through- 
out the war, the women tried to keep close track of the flag they had given to 
the company as it faced battle after battle. They relished the idea of the soldiers 
carrying a physical symbol of women’s patriotism and involvement in the war 
effort.®! The men literally and symbolically obtained the women’s blessing, 
and the women gained an increased public role. 

Mary Ryan has argued that women’s presence at wartime rallies served 
mainly to “fill the air with cloying gender stereotypes and recruit women to 
traditional roles on the sidelines of the public sphere.” But the Weldon 
women’s experience may complicate this picture by suggesting that women 
could recast the significance of their participation and gain more public influ- 
ence from it. The women in the Ladies’ Aid Association of Weldon consciously 
parlayed their public status into a heightened collective position of power in 
the community. They did so by building a permanent public hall and by 
seeking a corporate charter from the state legislature. The story of the decision 
by Ladies’ Aid Society of Weldon members to incorporate offers a fascinating 
glimpse into the world of women’s benevolent work during the war. It reveals 
how some women used the status they gained through their participation in 
ladies’ aid societies to shift their relation to their communities. It also illumi- 
nates the role that class played and shows one way that upper-middle-class 
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women made use of politics long before they had the vote. Finally, the story 
of the Weldon hall reveals the intensity of women’s dedication to their war- 
time societies, even after the end of the war, and thus suggests their importance 
to women’s wartime experiences. 

In 1864 members of the Weldon association declared themselves unsatis- 
fied with the amount of money they had raised by donations alone and decided 
to build a hall where they could sponsor lectures, concerts, exhibitions, and 
other public events. They felt confident that the money they raised by selling 
tickets to these performances would substantially increase their funds. They 
also knew such a hall would situate their group at the cultural center of their 
community. 

The women planned to build a hall that could accommodate six hundred 
people. Russell Smith and Ellwood Tyson, husbands of the secretary and treas- 
urer, respectively, drew up a petition to obtain subscriptions for the building, 
and in the space of a few days these two comfortably well-off men had raised 
about five hundred dollars. The society purchased a half-acre lot on which 
to build, wrote a series of resolutions and bylaws, outlined their purpose, and 
declared themselves “a body corporate, by the name of the Ladies’ Soldiers’ 
Aid of Weldon.” 

Their success illustrates the political clout women of considerable social 
standing and financial status had in their communities, and their ability to 
use it for their own political ends. The secretary, Mrs. Smith, noted that she 
knew “several strong personal friends of the Governor” and together with the 
treasurer she visited one of them—Henry Bumm, the city treasurer. Mr. 
Bumm had read the society’s annual report and “looked very favorably upon 
the enterprise.” He suggested that the two women call on Thomas Cochran, 
a member of the legislature, the following Saturday. Their mission was suc- 
cessful. Mr. Cochran promised to use his influence to get the charter and 
even to draw up the bill itself, which he would forward to them for approval. 
Mrs. Smith used her class-based political connections to gain access to the 
halls of the legislature and affect policy in her society’s favor.® When she 
returned home after the meeting with Mr. Cochran, Mrs. Smith worried she 
had left a mistaken impression. She immediately sat down and wrote him a 
letter, saying: “As I did not in my interview with you state with sufficient 
clearness that the object of our Society in applying to the Legislature for a 
charter was to obtain one which would enable ladies to be the sole managers, 
I now write to say that I hope you will use your influence, which we know is 
very great, to attain that end.” She pointed out that precedents existed for 
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this endeavor, including the Rosine Association of Philadelphia. The Weldon 
women just a few weeks earlier had received several pamphlets and reports 
from the Rosine Association, which may have prompted the decision to incor- 
porate.® Mrs. Smith added that they thought because their society had “simple” 
purposes—sewing for soldiers and giving relief to their widows and orphans— 
it “could very properly be managed by women, and thereby save much com- 
plication and trouble.” But, she went on, if the legislature found the request 
impossible, then they would prefer to continue without a charter rather than 
obtain one that included a management or ownership role for men.’ Clearly, 
the women of the Weldon association felt strongly about maintaining control 
of their society. 

Control of the ladies’ aid society did indeed have important ramifications 
for the women of Weldon. Ownership of the new hall provided them with 
significant social power and control in their community. They doled out use 
of the building, bestowing favor on groups of which they approved and from 
which they felt no threat, while refusing others. On October 12, 1864, they 
agreed to let the Union League of Abington hold their meetings there, and 
later that month decided that Mr. Fields could hold his singing school in 
their building.®* When Mr. George Cole applied to use the hall for “an enter- 
tainment for the benefit of the Odd Fellows,” the board declined, “not being 
certain of the character of the entertainment” and fearing “it would interfere 
with the Exhibitions of the Society.”°’ An October 1864 application to use the 
hall for “an address to be delivered for the benefit of the freedmen,” was 
turned down, “since it seemed to conflict with similar means used by the 
Society for raising funds for the soldiers.”” By the beginning of the next year, 
however, they responded differently to the same request. This time they 
decided that “it could be let for that purpose for the sum of $35.00.”7! By 
building the hall, the women had created one of the neighborhood’s major 
resources, and through their control of it, they gained a significant amount 
of leverage in their community. 

As the end of the war finally drew near, the whole North rejoiced. Four 
long years of bloodshed were over. When the news of Richmond’s surrender 
reached Philadelphia, “all the Bells were rung, flags were put out of all Public 
Buildings and many private residences . . . every body seemed joyous and 
Happy,” Amanda Meshler reported. But peace could not wash away all the 
sorrow and grief. “Hundreds of Thousands have found a Warrior’s Grave 
and thousands to day mourn for Loved ones. . .. Thousands have met Death 
from Starvation and Cruelty at the hands of the Rebels, and thousands to day 
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live Maimed for Life,””* Meshler noted. The North had to face the reality of 
reconstructing the country and its relationship to the former slaves as well as 
to the rebels. And then the entire Union was thrown into confusion and shock 
by the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 

For women who had structured much of their wartime lives around working 
for the soldiers, peace brought mixed emotions as well. Those who had been 
the most active often felt depressed or frightened at the thought that they 
might face what Rejean Attie has described as “a complete rupture of the elab- 
orate network of relationships among like-minded women the war helped 
foster.” Some women tried to carry on their aid societies after the war. Their 
tenacity suggests that working with other women on behalf of their country 
had given these women a profound sense of satisfaction and direction in their 
lives that they were loathe to give up. 

At one time, the Weldon society had been one of the most active and well 
organized in the state. In summer 1865 the president of the Philadelphia 
committee to aid the Chicago Sanitary Fair sent the society two silk flags as an 
award for the largest donation from any ladies’ aid society in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. The goods they had sent had raised $310.00 at the fair.” By the time 
they received their reward, however, the society was experiencing a decline 
in membership and participation that continued for ten years. In August 1865 
its members decided to meet less than once a week and to reduce the dues.” 
By 1869 meetings were held only monthly, but still there was so “seldom a 
sufficient number of members present” to transact business that members 
decided to meet “from time to time” as needed.” 

A few women held on to the group that had given so much meaning to 
their lives during the war. They continued to rent out the hall and to donate 
money and goods to needy individuals. But slowly members started to die 
and the end became unavoidable. In 1872 the treasurer was instructed to sell 
off the society’s ice cream cans. In 1873 the quorum was reduced to five. In 
1876 thieves broke into the hall and stole a dressing gown, some muslin, and 
some cash. Despite these setbacks, the women continued to make improve- 
ments to the hall, finishing the basement, constructing outbuildings, and 
extending the front steps. Susan Lukens’s death in 1877 marked the end of 
the organization. She had been going to meetings since the founding of the 
society. The secretary, Mrs. Russell Smith, had died in 1874. The president 
“looked over some dishes in the closet and thinking they were no longer of 
any use there, proposed that they should be distributed amongst the members, 
which was agreed to, each paying twenty five cents for their lot.” All the 
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officers were unanimously reelected, but there the minutes of the Ladies’ 
Soldiers’ Aid Society of Weldon stopped. 

The dedication of the few remaining members of the Weldon society sug- 
gests the importance their participation in that group must have held for 
them. Thousands of women joined ladies’ aid societies, either for a brief, 
impetuously patriotic moment or for the long months and years of the war 
and even after. Acting together, they raised millions of dollars and provided 
Union soldiers with the varied diet and extra clothing that saved lives. The 
military relied heavily on their labor; without it the forces could not have 
been maintained through four years of war. 

In the public space of ladies’ aid societies, women of the Civil War era 
reshaped their relationship to their local communities. Ladies’ aid societies 
provided a formal, public channel for the information and support networks 
that existed in neighborhoods and that became so important during the war. 
They provided women an arena in which to discuss political issues together 
and to gain an education from each other. In canvassing their neighbor- 
hoods to convince people to sacrifice more for the nation, women played a 
significant role in the political mobilization of their areas. Within an organi- 
zation they had political clout, and they often controlled significant amounts 
of property and could operate as a major cultural institution in their town. 

Although many of their day-to-day activities echoed those of earlier vol- 
untary efforts, the context of the Civil War shifted the implications of women’s 
actions. Women’s wartime work in ladies’ aid societies not only changed 
their relationships to their own communities, but to the nation as well, and 
altered women’s sense of their own citizenship. Some women joined national 
political networks, such as the Woman’s National Loyal League. When others 
joined the United States Sanitary Commission, they sensed that their work 
was part of a national effort. Because the fruits of their labor directly aided 
the federal government, women expressed pride in their work and a deep 
sense of connection to their country’s cause. “We consider it both a duty and 
a privilege to contribute our mite towards the grand total” of goods sent to 
the government, noted the secretary of the Richmond Ladies’ Aid Society. 
Women knew their work was an essential part of the war effort. “Were it not 
for the ‘drops of water,’ there would be no ‘mighty ocean,’” the Richmond 
secretary mused. The Ladies’ Aid Society of Philadelphia pointed out that 
women’s efforts had “no doubt doubled the number” of soldiers who returned 
to battle from the hospitals rather than going home. They suggested that 
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women’s labors therefore had saved not only men’s lives but “millions upon 
millions” of dollars to the public treasury.” 

Russell Smith, husband of the Weldon society’s longtime secretary, noted 
in a typewritten frontispiece for the society’s minute book that “a true record 
of the great efforts the members of the Society and other loyal and generous 
women of the neighborhood, made to help the soldier during one of the 
greatest struggles a people ever made to raise the downtrodden and save their 
country” should be “of great interest to the future historian, and to all loyal 
Americans.””* He was right. The workings of ladies’ aid societies represent an 
important piece of the richly textured world of Pennsylvanian and American 
politics and culture during the Civil War. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, writing 
in the 1880s, called attention to the work women did in ladies’ aid societies 
during the war. She argued that their wartime experiences helped women 
learn that “they had an equal interest with man in the administration of the 
Government.”” Stanton believed that women’s sacrifice for the government 
earned them the right to suffrage. While not all women joined Stanton in her 
demand for the vote, many considered their work for ladies’ aid societies an 
important part of the national effort, and their language suggested that they 
equated it in importance to the service of soldiers. “We confess,” wrote the 
Richmond secretary, Mrs. Moore, “to a degree of pride . . . that we were enlisted 
Jor the war?’ By comparing themselves to soldiers, ladies’ aid society women 
recognized their new relation to the federal government and highlighted 
their newly sharpened sense of themselves as full American citizens. 
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“THE WORLD WILL LITTLE NOTE NOR LONG REMEMBER" 


Gender Analysis of Civilian Responses to the Battle of Gettysburg 


Christina Ericson 


On the morning of July 3, 1863, twenty-year-old Mary Virginia Wade was shot 
dead while making bread in her sister’s kitchen. This unfortunate occurrence 
gained Wade the distinction of being the only civilian killed during the Battle 
of Gettysburg. Jennie Wade was at the home of Georgia Wade McClellan to 
provide aid and comfort to her sister who had given birth to a son three days 
earlier. Despite the danger of stray bullets and shelling, Jennie had insisted 
on baking bread for hungry Union soldiers. After reading her morning devo- 
tional from the Bible, she had begun to mix the ingredients for biscuits.! 
Before her work could be completed, a bullet pierced two doors and struck 
her in the back, killing her instantly. 

After the Battle of Gettysburg, Jennie Wade was hailed as a heroine through- 
out the Union. “The maid of Gettysburg” became the subject of countless 
poems, songs, and sentimental prose.* Rumor of her engagement to a Union 
soldier who, unbeknownst to Wade, had been killed shortly before the battle 
added to the pathos of the story. In addition to being immortalized in the 
pages of popular literature, her tragic story was preserved for the ages by an 
appropriation from the Pennsylvania state legislature for “a monument to 
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Fig. 4.1 Amonument to Jennie Wade stands above her grave in Gettysburg’s 
Evergreen Cemetery. The front panel reads, “Jennie Wade. Aged 20 yrs, 2 mo. Killed 
July 3, 1863, while making bread for the Union soldiers.” Photograph by Tipton 
studio, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania (n.d.). Courtesy of Special Collections, Musselman 
Library, Gettysburg College. 


Jennie Wade.” Erected in 1900 over her grave in the Evergreen Cemetery, 
adjacent to the Soldiers National Cemetery, the monument includes the words: 
“With a courage born of loyalty, she hath done what she could” (Fig. 4.1). 

Although Jennie Wade was the only civilian killed during the three-day 
battle, she was not the only civilian hero of Gettysburg. John Burns, the sixty- 
nine-year-old patriot who grabbed his gun and ran out “to fight the rebs,” was 
also lauded as a symbol of loyalty and courage. A veteran of the War of 1812, 
Burns fought bravely alongside the Union forces to the west of town on July 
1, 1863, and ceased his defense of home and country only when he fell thrice 
wounded. Burns’s wounds were not fatal, and he lived to see his name immor- 
talized in much the same way as Jennie Wade. Newspaper accounts praised 
him as the embodiment of American valor and patriotism (Figs. 4.2a and 4.2b). 
Popular nineteenth-century author Bret Harte wrote a poem in his honor.’ 
He, too, has a monument on the Gettysburg battlefield. And Abraham Lincoln 
was so impressed with Burns’s exploits that he asked to meet with the old 
man when he traveled to Gettysburg for the dedication of the Soldiers National 
Cemetery. 

The images of Jennie Wade and John Burns, the heroine and hero of Gettys- 
burg, boosted the morale of Northern soldiers and civilians in the summer of 
1863. Military defeat and the strength of antiwar propaganda, combined with 
the threat of European intervention on the side of the Confederacy, had made 
the spring of that year a dark time for the Union war effort. Demoralization 
had reached “epidemic proportions” in the Union army after the defeat at 
Fredericksburg the previous December, and the Northern press carried debates 
over the extent of women’s patriotic convictions. Men were deserting the 
army, female loyalty was uncertain, and many had begun to despair that no 
true symbols of “manly” or “womanly” loyalty remained.‘ 

The psychological boost offered by simultaneous victories at Gettysburg 
and Vicksburg was crucial to the Union. These victories renewed faith in the 
ability of both the Union armies and President Abraham Lincoln. But it was 
the human interest stories, such as those of Jennie Wade and John Burns, 
that captured the collective imagination of the North. 

As the civilian heroine and hero of the Battle of Gettysburg, Jennie Wade 
and John Burns epitomized the dominant nineteenth-century gender ideology 
of separate spheres that located women in the home—concerned with family 
and domestic tasks—and men in public arenas, such as business, electoral 
politics, and, when necessary, on the battlefield.° The staying power of these 
images of Wade as a selfless, domestic woman-girl and of Burns as a martial, 
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Fig. 4.2a A popular image of John Burns. This famous Mathew Brady portrait is a 
stereopticard of the “old patriot” convalescing at his home ca. July 15, 1863. Brady 
intentionally included Burns’s gun and his crutches—symbolic badges of his manly 
valor. Courtesy of Special Collections, Musselman Library, Gettysburg College. 


protective man has been immense. These highly gendered symbols continue 
to color our view of the Battle of Gettysburg, suggesting that women were 
passive inside their private homes during battles while men were active in the 
public exercise of martial valor. 

Eyewitness accounts written by women living in and around the town of 
Gettysburg suggest a very different configuration of female and male gender 
roles during the battle. A study of these accounts indicates that the response 
of Gettysburgians during the battle challenges the ideal of the dominant 
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Fig. 4.2b A reproduction of Mathew Brady’s photograph, entitled “John Burns, the 
Only Man in Gettysburg, Pa., Who Fought at the Battle,” which appeared on the 
front page of the August 22, 1863, edition of Harper’s Weekly. Courtesy of Special 
Collections, Musselman Library, Gettysburg College. 


gender ideology of separate spheres, suggesting new insights into life on the 
Northern home front.® To understand these accounts and the actions of the 
citizens of Gettysburg in context, one must be familiar with the circumstances 
surrounding the Gettysburg campaign.’ 

In the summer of 1863 Confederate forces under the command of General 
Robert E. Lee poured into Pennsylvania with hopes of taking the war to North- 
ern territory, thus relieving the beleaguered environment and economy of 
battle-scarred Virginia and securing badly needed supplies from the abundant 
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local landscape. Gettysburg, the county seat of Adams County and a thriving 
village of 2,400 people, had its first taste of invasion on June 26, 1863, when 
Lieutenant General Jubal Early’s Confederate cavalry raided the town. As 
one town resident described it, “About 4 o’clock the long looked for Rebels 
made their appearance, and such a mean looking lot of men I never saw in 
my life. . .. How exasperating the thought that tonight we are under the con- 
trol of ‘armed traitors.’”® Although Early requisitioned a wide variety of sup- 
plies (or, as an alternative, $10,000 in cash), he did not “force” compliance 
when the local authorities claimed they were unable to meet his demands. 
Before leaving town the following morning, however, Early’s men burned rail 
cars and the bridge over Rock Creek, severing Gettysburg’s rail connections 
until after the battle.® 

After two days “in Rebeldom” many citizens of Gettysburg were elated 
when advance pickets of the Federal army reached the town on Sunday, June 
28. Most observers considered the Union forces now streaming in to southern 
Pennsylvania “Hooker’s army,” but they were actually portions of “Meade’s 
army”: President Abraham Lincoln had replaced Commander of the Army of 
the Potomac Major General Joseph T. Hooker with Major General George 
Gordon Meade in the early hours of that day. In spite of the comfort gen- 
erated by the presence of the Federals who controlled the town, Gettysburg 
citizens were uneasy about the proximity of Confederate troops. During the 
nights of June 28 and 29, Confederate campfires were clearly visible along 
the eastern slopes of South Mountain, barely nine miles west of town.!° On 
Tuesday, June 30, Gettysburg residents spotted Confederates along the Cham- 
bersburg Pike, at the top of the hill overlooking town from the west. These 
men paused to survey the town briefly but turned back to their camp at Cash- 
town when they saw a Federal cavalry unit entering Gettysburg from the south. 
That night Gettysburg was occupied by Union forces under the command of 
General John Buford. 

On Wednesday, July 1, the Confederates attacked from the west and north 
of town and the Battle of Gettysburg began in earnest. Union troops were 
forced to retreat through the town, often hiding behind—or in—any building 
that offered protection from flying shot and shell. By early evening the Con- 
federates had occupied the town while the Union forces regrouped and 
amassed along Cemetery Hill and Cemetery Ridge, high ground to the south 
of town. The Confederates would control the town, and all in it, for three days. 
Most of the second day’s fighting took place south of town. Because Confed- 
erates still occupied the borough of Gettysburg, much of the firepower 
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directed at them from Federal guns smashed into the streets and buildings. 
To escape the danger of shot and shell, citizens had been advised by both 
armies to take to the cellars of their dwellings. This advice was particularly 
well heeded on July 2 and 3. 

The fighting continued to the south of town on the third day of the battle. 
The town was awakened when the day’s fighting began at 4:00 A.M. at the base 
of Culp’s Hill. On July 3 General Lee decided on a frontal assault of the 
Federal line, assuming that the previous day’s attacks on Meade’s left and 
right flanks had weakened the middle of the Federal line. An artillery bom- 
bardment was ordered to “soften” the Union defenses, to be followed by a 
major infantry assault upon the middle of the Union line on Cemetery Ridge. 
The bombardment of Cemetery Hill began around 1:00 P.M. The ensuing 
cannonade between the artillery of the Union and Confederate lines lasted 
well over an hour. One resident of the town described the sound “as if the 
heavens and earth were crashing together.”!! The Union line ultimately 
repulsed Pickett’s charge, but Meade—perhaps sensing the exhaustion of his 
troops—did not order a counterattack. 

On July 4, 1863, the Confederates began their retreat. Most had vacated 
the town by morning, although the presence of sharpshooters in certain parts 
of the borough temporarily prevented those residents from moving about 
freely. By nightfall of Saturday, July 4, Federal troops had once again secured 
the town, but the joy of Union victory was tempered by the daunting tasks of 
caring for the myriad wounded and burying the dead that littered the ravaged 
landscape of the town and surrounding countryside. 

Eyewitness accounts written by Gettysburg women reveal a disjuncture 
between the ideal of separate spheres and the reality of life in the area before 
and after the battle. Although their experiences differed because of such 
factors as age, marital status, geographic location, class, occupation, and eth- 
nicity, their recollections contain several themes that suggest a decidedly 
nontraditional response to the exigencies of battle.’ 

Sarah Broadhead, John Burns’s neighbor, is perhaps the best known of 
the ten women studied in this chapter.!* Broadhead was a thirty-year-old wife 
and mother, as well as a public schoolteacher in 1863.'4 She and her husband, 
Joseph, had a four-year-old daughter, Mary. Her diary of events from June 15 
to July 15, 1863, was printed in 1864 under the title, The Diary of a Lady of 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. The Broadhead home was located on the western 
end of town in the “Warren Block,” a row house that stood on the north side 
of Chambersburg Street.!° John Burns lived across the street. 
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Just down the north side of Chambersburg Street from the Broadheads 
lived Mary McAllister. Forty-one and unmarried, McAllister was a spinster 
residing in the household of Martha and John Scott, her sister and brother- 
in-law. The brick building housed both their residence and the general store 
that Mary ran.'7 Mary McAllister’s account of the battle was published post- 
humously in a series of articles in 1938."8 

Both Sarah Broadhead and Mary McAllister had the dubious honor of living 
on a street that served as a main artery for the Confederate advance (and 
corresponding Union retreat) through town on July 1 and the retreat of 
Lee’s forces on July 4. The street witnessed intense sniper fire for days. Sarah 
Broadhead noted this in her diary entry of July 5, complaining that everyone 
else in town could walk around unmolested, but her family remained virtual 
prisoners in their home.'® 

Elizabeth Salome (“Sallie”) Myers lived on Baltimore Hill, four blocks south 
of Mary McAllister’s home and general store. A Gettysburg schoolteacher like 
Sarah Broadhead, Sallie was twenty-one in the summer of 1863. She pub- 
lished her account of the battle of Gettysburg in the San Francisco Sunday 
Call in summer 1903. Ten years later she recounted her story to Clifton 
Johnson, who included it in his 1915 book, Battleground Adventures.*© At the 
tume of the battle, Sallie lived with her sister in the household of their father, 
Peter Myers, a justice of the peace.*! Sallie was among a group of young 
women “brimming over with patriotic enthusiasm” who greeted the Union 
army’s First Corps on July 1 with refreshments and songs.” 

The excitement and romance of uniformed troops marching to battle also 
impressed young Matilda “Tillie” Pierce. A fifteen-year-old schoolgirl, Tillie 
was a pupil of the female seminary run by Miss Carrie Sheads. In a postwar 
account titled At Gettysburg: Or What a Girl Saw and Heard of the Battle, Pierce 
recalled that she and a crowd of her friends stood on the corner of Washington 
and High Streets and sang patriotic songs as the Union men of Brigadier 
General John Buford’s cavalry rode into town shortly after noon on June 30. 
She also described singing again on July 1, and it is possible that Tillie Pierce 
was a member of the group that included Sallie Myers.”* 

Like Sallie Myers, Tillie Pierce belonged to one of the wealthier families 
of Gettysburg. Although a butcher by trade, her father, James Pierce, 
appears as a “Gentleman” on the 1863 septennial census of taxable inhabi- 
tants. Despite the relative safety and comfort her home provided, Tillie did 
not remain with her family during the ordeal. Instead, she left town on the 
afternoon of July 1 with family friends, a woman and her two small children. 
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Her journey eventually led to the Jacob Weikert farm one mile south of town, 
where, ironically, Tillie spent most of the battle in a position much more 
exposed than that of her father’s house. 

Fannie Buehler was another wealthy woman who later wrote a book about 
her experiences during the battle of Gettysburg. The wife of David A. 
Buehler, Fannie was thirty-seven and the mother of six in 1863. All but the 
oldest and youngest of her children had been sent to visit her sister in New 
Jersey at the time of the battle. Her husband—a lawyer, politician, editor of a 
Republican newspaper (a real “leader among the leaders,” according to his 
wife) and postmaster of Gettysburg—had fled town on July | with the mail, 
leaving his wife in charge of the Baltimore Street building that housed both 
the post office and their home. After aiding her husband’s escape (he was 
running out the east end of town as the Confederates were entering from the 
west), Fannie quickly took action to thwart Confederate access to the federal 
office. She closed the shutters, took down the “post office” sign, locked the 
door, and buried the keys.” 

Like the Pierces and the Buehlers, Jennie McCreary’s family possessed 
considerable wealth. Jennie’s father, widower Smith S. McCreary, worked as a 
hat maker and owned a workshop just off “the diamond” on the south side of 
Chambersburg Street. The McCreary family also lived in this building, located 
adjacent to the social, if not the geographic, center of Gettysburg. The youngest 
of three daughters, Jennie was only seventeen years old at the time of the 
battle. On the first day of fighting she and her sister Kate went up on to the 
roof to watch the opening salvos. A short while later the sisters, undoubtedly 
realizing the roof offered little protection from flying debris, joined their father 
downstairs in the safety of their home’s interior. Clearly restless, the girls 
then made their way to the home of a neighbor where they helped to roll 
bandages, which a group of wounded Union soldiers later used. When the 
fighting became too intense to remain upstairs, the girls joined neighbors, 
the Weaver family, in their cellar. A few hours later Jennie and Kate McCreary 
returned home in a journey filled with the sight of the carnage. At their 
home they found not only their anxious father, but also a group of wounded 
officers and hungry soldiers. Jennie spent the rest of the battle either tending 
to the needs of these men or seeking shelter in the basement. She wrote an 
account of the battle in a letter to her sister Julia a few weeks later.” 

Unlike Jennie McCreary’s experience as a young woman in the relative 
safety of the household of her wealthy father, Sarah Barrett King left home 
and struck out on her own. Although King lived with her father and mother 
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in 1863, she was twenty-seven and the mother of five. Sarah’s husband, William 
T. King, served in the Union army. A sergeant in Captain Robert Bell’s cavalry, 
William was convalescing on a couch in his own living room when the Con- 
federates raided Gettysburg on June 26. Sarah alerted him and other members 
of his company to the impending danger—timely advice that apparently saved 
them. In her words, “They barely escaped.”?” 

Although she had enjoyed the excitement of standing on her front porch 
and watching Confederate General Jubal A. Early’s division chase the rem- 
nants of Bell’s cavalry out of town, Sarah decided she did not want to be in 
Gettysburg for the impending battle. She prepared some pies and biscuits 
and assembled an impressive array of items that she stuffed into her bodice.”® 
She then set out for a friend’s cabin at Wolf Hill with her mother and five 
children in tow. Her father had decided to stay at their home, which stood on 
the corner of York and Liberty Streets. All of Sarah Barrett King’s subsequent 
adventures took place at the homes of neighbors in the countryside north- 
east of town. She published her account, “Battle Days in 1863,” in the Gettysburg 
Compiler in 1906. 

Liberty Hollinger’s family also lived at the eastern end of town. Their home 
stood across York Street, approximately one block to the east of Sarah Barrett 
King’s. Liberty, a sixteen-year-old schoolgirl, lived with her merchant father, 
mother, three younger sisters, and one younger brother. Financially comfort- 
able, Jacob Hollinger made his living in the grain and produce business and 
owned a warehouse adjacent to the railroad. Unlike the King family (with the 
exception of Sarah’s father), the Hollingers did not flee their home. Conse- 
quently, they “viewed” the battle mostly from the cellar. Liberty’s reminiscences 
of the battle remained a private memoir until editor Elsie Singmaster pub- 
lished the account in the Pennsylvania History journal decades later.*° 

Joseph and Harriet Hamilton Bayly owned a farm three miles north of 
town. Because the Bayly farm lay behind enemy lines throughout the battle, 
Harriet experienced the battle in a far more immediate way than Liberty 
Hollinger. A forty-three-year-old farm wife with five sons, Harriet had more 
than one spirited exchange with Confederate soldiers and even managed to 
get herself briefly arrested. Her accounts of the battle were later published in 
the local Gettysburg press.°*? 

Like Harriet Hamilton Bayly, Elizabeth Thorn had extremely close contact 
with a large military contingent in her backyard. But whereas the Confed- 
erate troops had allowed the Baylys to remain on their farm relatively unmo- 
lested, the Union army commandeered the Thorns’ home, forcing Elizabeth 
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and her family to seek refuge elsewhere. Elizabeth’s husband, Peter, had been 
the gatekeeper of the Evergreen Cemetery before he enlisted in the Union 
army in 1862, and the Thorns lived in the gatehouse of the cemetery.*! Upon 
her husband’s departure, Elizabeth took over the duties—and the salary—of 
gatekeeper. 

Elizabeth and Peter Thorn had emigrated from Germany. Elizabeth’s 
mother and father, Catherine and John Masser (neither of whom spoke 
English), lived with the Thorns. Elizabeth had three sons and was six months 
pregnant with her fourth child at the time of the battle.*? Ordered from their 
home at the gatehouse, which was strategically located just to the east of what 
would soon be known the world over as Cemetery Ridge, Elizabeth and her 
family sought shelter in the countryside south of town. When finally allowed 
to return to their home, the Thorns faced ruined bedding, pilfered belongings, 
and the grim task of burying 105 dead bodies. Elizabeth Thorn recorded her 
experiences in two accounts published many years later in local Gettysburg 
newspapers.** 

Four important themes emerge from these women’s writings. Men fled 
the area with livestock and government property, leaving women and children 
behind. Civilian men who did stay behind often insufficiently protected their 
wives and children. Women became assertive and insistent in confrontations 
with men, and war work offered the opportunity to provide much-needed aid 
(including nursing, food preparation, lodging, and so on) to the armies as 
well as opening the possibility of demanding recognition for this vital role in 
the war effort. These reactions to the battle show that the ideal of separate 
spheres, so carefully cultivated in the personae of Jennie Wade and John 
Burns, was far from a reality in Gettysburg. 

Of the ten women who wrote these eyewitness accounts, five had the 
head of their household or other male members leave at some point before 
or during the battle.*t Some of these men, such as the husbands of Sarah 
Barrett King and Elizabeth Thorn, enlisted in the army. Others had gone 
for different reasons. One left Gettysburg to protect United States govern- 
ment property. Fannie Buehler’s husband, David, took his job as the town 
postmaster seriously. Upon learning of the Confederate invasion, he quickly 
removed the mails from Gettysburg to a safer location. The majority of 
men who fled Gettysburg moved their horses to safer areas in order to keep 
them away from Confederate “reckless raiders.”® The threat of pilfered 
livestock was widespread. Thus this practice, although seemingly at odds 
with the dominant gender ideology that celebrated men as protectors of 
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women, was common in and around Gettysburg during the three Rebel 
scares of the war.*© 

Sarah Barrett King’s account illustrates what happened to the women who 
stayed home as their men fled with their horses. Although her husband 
served with Bell’s cavalry thus had not “fled,” Sarah spent the days of the 
battle with women and children whose menfolk had. Along with her mother 
and children, Sarah spent the day and night of July | at the John Bender 
farm. Because her husband had already departed the area with the most valu- 
able of his stock, it was Mrs. Bender who greeted and extended hospitality to 
the weary refugees. After the Bender farm had been completely overrun by 
Confederates, the women and children, which now included Mrs. Bender, 
moved on to the Rhinehart farm on July 2. Mrs. Rhinehart and her four 
daughters were “glad to have company,” for their men also had fled with 
their stock.°” None of the women condemned the male exodus. In fact, many 
made a point of mentioning the constant threat of losses faced by the owners 
of livestock.°* Perhaps no one explained the justification for this practice 
better than Harriet Hamilton Bayly: “Why a farmer needs a horse as much as 
a house.”*? A man could leave his wife and children because the extenuating 
circumstances of war made protecting horses the most important duty for 
ensuring the economic safety of his family. Traditional gender roles may 
have eased the decision for many men who were faced with the choice between 
economic ruin and temporary absence from their family. If men were the 
natural protectors of families, women and children would not be in danger if 
left alone because other men would protect them. The very troops who 
might steal a man’s goods would be chivalrous enough to refrain from 
harming his dependents. This assumption turned out to be true. Union and 
Confederate troops generally behaved well toward civilians of both sexes, 
with the majority of the destruction occurring through pilfered property.” 

Fleeing with horses and other valuables may have been widely practiced in 
and around Gettysburg, but it was not accepted without question in other areas 
of the North. New York Times correspondent Lorenzo L. Crounse branded 
the men of Gettysburg cowards and indicted them for utterly failing in their 
manly responsibilities both during and after the battle. In an article widely 
reprinted in the Northern press, Crounse contemptuously claimed: “In the 
first place the male citizens mostly ran away, and left the women and children 
to the mercy of their enemies.” He went on to accuse them of “indecent haste” 
in presenting their bills for losses inflicted by the battle, “instead of lending a 
helping hand to our wounded, and opening their houses to our famished 
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officers and soldiers.” Crounse also railed against the “exorbitant” prices 
charged for food, lodging, and even bandages for the wounded."! 

In spite of these stinging rebukes to Gettysburg’s men, the guidelines of 
what constituted honorable, manly behavior were far from rigid. Separate 
spheres constituted a powerful ideology, but many men and women recog- 
nized the divergence between the ideal and the reality in wartime. Gender 
roles fluctuated throughout the war. An indignant letter to the editor of the 
New York Times, written to protest Crounse’s slander of the men of Gettysburg, 
furnishes an example. Signed by no less than twenty leading professional 
men of the North, the document defended the men of Gettysburg (and, by 
extension, no doubt the rest of the North). The letter argued that men left 
town during the battle not due to “cowardice, meanness, or a lack of patri- 
otism,” as Crounse had argued, but because, “there are times when ‘discre- 
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tion is the better part of valor.’” These men argued that far from being a 
static, timeless trait, manly behavior was subject to the constraints of time and 
place. The letter pointed out that the men fulfilled the role of protector in 
leaving, which allowed them to safeguard government property and. their 
own bodies from impressment. And although this letter did not acknowledge 
the role of farmers or the economic significance of the horses (it claimed, 
“but very few” of the townsmen actually left, and those that did “were chiefly 
men of official positions . . . and others of that class”), the eyewitness accounts 
of Gettysburg women clearly did. 

Certain of the women, however, viewed men as falling short of their 
responsibilities as they grappled with reconciling the domestic ideal against 
the wartime actuality. The men who fled town were not the only ones singled 
out as inadequate. Civilian men who stayed in town also failed to provide 
sufficient protection. In cases where the male head of household remained, 
women often portrayed them as protectors: younger women, such as Liberty 
Hollinger and Jennie McCreary, especially presented their fathers in such 
flattering roles. However, many of the older women made a point of men- 
tioning the shortcomings of this protection. Forty-one-year-old storekeeper 
Mary McAllister, for instance, was generally disappointed with civilian men. 
For example, her brother-in-law, John Scott, did not leave town but was of 
little use as a protector because he was recuperating from an illness and 
ended up fainting just as the battle began on July 1. McAllister also recalled a 
man on the street who shouted to warn her of sharpshooters and got shot 
himself. Similarly, twenty-seven-year-old Sarah Barrett King found amuse- 
ment in telling how her father hid behind a bed in the house when he learned 
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that the Confederates had entered the town. Only Fannie Buehler, the wife 
of a wealthy politician, appeared overly concerned with exalting the protec- 
tive qualities of her husband. According to Fannie, “There was no lack of provi- 
sions in our home, thanks to the prudent forethought of my very thoughtful 
husband.” Thus, David Buehler provided for his family, protecting them from 
hunger and want despite the fact he had fled town with the mails. 

Whereas civilian men were ineffective protectors, military men generally 
lived up to the challenge. Accounts of the fighting abound with images of 
Union men safeguarding both the psychological and physical well-being of 
Gettysburg’s frightened populace. Many narratives recalled feelings of relief 
produced by the arrival of Union troops on June 27, and their triumphant 
return to town after their victory on July 4. According to Sarah Broadhead, 
their presence in the public square on that Independence Day offered com- 
fort because “I knew we were now safe.”*4 

The Union army also provided physical protection. When Elizabeth Thorn 
showed Union scouts the roads in the area, an unnamed officer directed her 
to walk “to the east or southeast of the horse” so he could protect her from 
any bullets that might fly her way. Liberty Hollinger recounted how she 
appealed to two wounded soldiers for help and advice on the first day of the 
battle. They advised her to go to the cellar, and then carried her mother, who 
had fainted, to that protected area before joining the Union retreat. Finally, 
Jennie McCreary told of how a wounded Union officer called out to a group 
of menacing men that her home was a hospital and how the threatening 
Confederates “went away.” © 

In spite of belonging to an invading army, Confederate men also protected 
the women of Gettysburg. This is intriguing in light of the fact that many of 
the townsmen who were not invaders had been denied this manly role. Does 
the fact that Confederates willingly protected Pennsylvania’s women and 
children mean that they, too, were bound to the same prescriptive ideology of 
separate spheres? No doubt General Orders Number 73, issued by General 
Robert E. Lee just days before the battle, had a salubrious effect on the 
behavior of the Confederate troops. These orders stressed that war should be 
made “only upon armed men” and denounced the “barbarous outrages upon 
the unarmed, and defenceless [sic] and the wanton destruction of private 
property that have marked the course of the enemy in our own country.” By 
using the depredations of the Union army as a negative example, Lee cast the 
Confederates as protectors of noncombatants.*® 
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One result of Lee’s orders was the posting of Confederate soldiers to 
guard the homes and property of Gettysburg’s townspeople.” In two accounts 
women used the image of the Confederate guard to great effect. Sarah Barrett 
King described how she and her companions felt “perfectly safe” when two 
Confederates said they would sit on the doorstep and guard the house where 
she stayed. And Mary McAllister, who had a problem with the first men 
assigned to guard her home, was eventually rewarded with two satisfactory 
men and “not molested any more.”* 

Assertiveness in women is the third theme that recurs in these eyewitness 
accounts. These women acted without the consent of men, and occasionally 
against men’s wishes. Surprisingly, Gettysburg townswomen, as did Southern 
women confronting Union troops, stood up to soldiers much more often 
than to civilian men.*® Even when women asserted themselves with civilian 
men, they did so typically over questions of personal safety rather than in an 
attempt to thwart male authority. Women’s defiance of armed soldiers raises 
several questions. Did they find it easier to overturn gender hierarchies with 
unfamiliar men? Why was military authority questionable whereas local power 
relations were not? Were women more inclined to challenge the authority of 
Union or Confederate troops? What role did military rank play in these 
situations? 

Spirited exchanges with military men were usually initiated by older women 
and took place with both Union and Confederate troops. A pair of confron- 
tations with Union men illustrates this point. In defiance of the soldier who 
insisted upon a male guide, Elizabeth Thorn asserted that she could show the 
Union troops roads in the area. Sarah Broadhead displayed even more stri- 
dency. While caring for wounded soldiers at the Seminary hospital on July 5, 
she demanded to see the surgeon in charge and then insisted that he provide 
an explanation for the neglect of a patient whose leg was “covered with 
worms.” By invoking their traditional role as caregivers, women could give 
themselves authority in these instances.°° 

Gettysburg women also asserted themselves with Confederate men. Sarah 
Barrett King refused to leave when Confederate soldiers recommended that 
she and her companions vacate a house where they had found shelter. Harriet 
Hamilton Bayly recounted how she “rose up in my wrath” against Con- 
federates, demanding water for wounded Union troops who had been with- 
out drinks for twenty-four hours. Similarly, Mary McAllister twice reported 
“sassy” Confederates to their commanding officers. Women also stood up to 
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Confederate men by refusing to accept views or actions that violated their 
worldview. Sarah Barrett King matched wits with a belligerent old soldier 
sent to guard the farm where she stayed. To his incessant inquiries about why 
the men of the town were absent and not protecting the townswomen, she 
finally retorted, “They know we can do that ourselves.” Perhaps no account 
revealed the spunk of its author so much as Harriet Hamilton Bayly’s. She 
recalled blatantly telling Confederate men she was an abolitionist when they 
“talked their slavery and secession notions.” She also refused Confederate 
money offered for bread she had distributed to them. This action became 
less altruistic when she told them, “I would take the genuine article—good 
greenbacks—if they had it; and they paid me well.”®! 

The fact that many older Gettysburg women asserted themselves better 
against soldiers than against civilian men may point to the significance of 
daily contact in constructing and maintaining power relationships between 
men and women. The soldiers who entered Gettysburg in summer 1863 had 
power in terms of weapons and sheer numbers, but the civilian men who 
remained in town retained their longstanding positions of authority within 
the family and the larger community. The women who confronted soldiers, 
such as Sarah Barrett King and Harriet Hamilton Bayly, were apparently 
more comfortable standing up to unfamiliar men. But these confrontations 
were ultimately counterproductive: although women asserted their autonomy, 
men who witnessed these assertions left when the battle was over. The women 
of Gettysburg temporarily overturned a few gender hierarchies, but the civilian 
men who were in power before and after the battle neither witnessed nor 
recognized these spirited exchanges with military men. 

A final theme in eyewitness accounts is that of women who empowered 
themselves through war work. All ten women aided the soldiers, some on the 
battlefield and others in their homes. Going out and ministering to the 
wounded embodied a certain level of autonomy, as Harriet Hamilton Bayly 
no doubt realized when her husband forbade her to return to the risky work. 
A certain degree of authority also accompanied caring for wounded men 
within the confines of one’s own home. Although these women were catering 
to the needs of men—a decidedly uncontroversial aspect of the domestic 
ideal—the power dynamic had shifted because these men were vulnerable 
and in some cases in need of protection, two decidedly unmanly traits. 

Wounded men reacted to their dependency in different ways. Many thanked 
the women for their assistance. A few, including the officers nursed in the 
homes of Mary McAllister and Sallie Myers, were demanding and haughty. As 
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accounts of Sarah Broadhead and Sallie Myers suggest, at least some of the 
men appeared to be aware of a line between being self-sufficient (manly) and 
being helpless (effeminate). Thus, some men submitted reluctantly to first 
aid by women. When Sarah Broadhead asked Union soldiers at the Seminary 
hospital if any would like their wounds dressed, one mentioned a man on the 
floor “who cannot help himself, you would better see to him.” Perhaps merely 
wanting to help Broadhead make the best use of her time, this soldier none- 
theless proclaimed his self-sufficiency and drew a distinction between himself 
and his helpless fellow comrade. A second example of this reluctance to 
grant women control occurred when Sallie Myers assisted a wounded Union 
officer in dressing his wounds. She recalled his assurance that “he would take 
the responsibility and superintend the job if I would do the work.”*? 

Ultimately, women did have a large degree of control over the fate of many 
of these men. Sarah Broadhead, for instance, helped relocate wounded men 
from the wet basement of the Seminary hospital to more sanitary quarters 
four flights up.*? Nursing wounded soldiers empowered Gettysburg women. 
At least some of the men recognized this, especially the wounded Union men 
who made such a point of being able to help themselves. 

As these varied experiences of stepping up (and in some cases physically 
stepping out of the home) to the challenge of nursing suggest, the women of 
Gettysburg lived a reality far removed from the popular image of female pas- 
sivity. Nursing and feeding many of the 21,000 wounded men who littered 
the town and countryside gave them a vital military role. Their service was an 
indispensable part of the war effort. Because this service fit with the nur- 
turing domestic role of women, the nontraditional aspect of the experiences 
of Gettysburg’s women too often has been hidden behind Jennie Wade’s 
ample domestic (and inherently passive) shadow. Domesticity became equated 
with passivity. Instead of being recognized for their active public labor, real 
work in service to their country, these women were patted on the head and 
thanked for their sentimental assistance, understood simply as a natural out- 
pouring of their feminine charity and not really “work” at all.°4 Ultimately, 
none of these women demanded recognition for her service.” 

How women dealt with these expanded roles during and after the battle 
varied. Although the conditions were present, not all of the women recog- 
nized that they might have been empowered, and still fewer acted upon this 
possibility.°° In fact, the only woman who exhibited extraordinary behavior 
following the battle was Elizabeth Thorn, who had the grim task of burying 
105 bodies.®” Most of the women found great personal satisfaction and pride 
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in the work they did for those wounded at Gettysburg. Sallie Myers captured 
the mood succinctly: “While I would not care to live over that summer again . . 
. [would not willingly erase that chapter from my life’s experience.” Many of 
the women of Gettysburg expressed surprise at being able to handle the 
responsibilities placed upon them. Jennie McCreary found she actually had 
“a little more nerve than I thought I had.” And Sarah Broadhead discovered 
that “we do not know until tried what we are capable of.”°* 

In addition to this sense of personal growth, a few of these women recog- 
nized that their responsibilities during the battle had offered them a greatly 
augmented role. Fannie Buehler realized that it was she who must run her 
household and take care of those who gathered in her home. With her hus- 
band gone, she had assumed the responsibility for herself and for the lives of 
others. With the importance of her role in mind, she recalled, “so much 
depended upon me, and what would happen if a stray shot or shell should 
strike me. No, no, whatever others did I must run no risks, and so I staid [sic] 
in the house and yard.”°? According to Buehler’s account, domesticity did not 
equal passivity: instead, domestic responsibilities gave married women power. 
In her 1903 account, Sallie Myers recognized the power her role as a nurse 
had bestowed. She articulated the great pride she took in the “passes which 
admitted me to any hospital at any time.” She considered enlisting as a nurse 
but decided against it, as “I could not see my way clear to leave home at that 
time.”° In fact, all these women returned to their traditional, prebattle roles 
after the battle had ended. None was ready to leave home, either in the 
literal or figurative sense. 

One can understand the necessity of remaining in Gettysburg. An immense 
influx of visitors came to the town as soon as railroad lines were repaired on 
July 10. Within days the town overflowed with volunteers, family members 
searching for loved ones, and the simply curious. The women of Gettysburg, 
some of whom were relieved of their nursing duties by the arrival of the 
United States Sanitary and Christian Commissions and the establishment of 
the general United States Army Hospital, were now expected to provide food 
and other accommodations for these guests. And if the demands of the battle’s 
immediate aftermath did not tax even the sturdiest constitution, the stench of 
rotting human and equine flesh and the fear of pestilence necessitated keeping 
one’s windows closed in the stifling heat of summer. No wonder these women 
stayed indoors. 

When the first trains arrived in Gettysburg after the battle, agents of the 
Sanitary Commission (USSC) and members of the Christian Commission 
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(USCC) swarmed into town. By assuming care for the wounded men, the 
men and (primarily) women of the USSC and the USCC relieved the burden 
of grateful townswomen. Some local women were upset to see their wounded 
moved out to Camp Letterman, the general hospital established a mile and a 
half outside of town.®! Many, such as Sallie Myers, had formed close relation- 
ships with the men in their care and were reluctant to give them up. But the 
majority was too occupied with the immediate demands of accommodating 
the multitude of guests in their household to put up much of a fight. Within 
days the local women—many of whom had braved shot and shell and held 
their own against two armies—once again found themselves consigned to the 
home. But just because these women did not ultimately seize the opportunities 
that the Battle of Gettysburg offered to expand their gender roles does not 
mean the opportunities did not exist. 

While the women of Gettysburg cooked, cleaned, washed, and generally 
supported the hordes of visitors, the men also busied themselves. Many helped 
with clean-up efforts, both for individual property and for the health of the 
town. Others were interested in the profit to be made from the battle. These 
profits ranged from the immediate (such as charging wounded men for a 
wagon ride from the battlefield into town or demanding exorbitant prices 
for goods) to the long-range (such as the “gentlemen” who purchased many 
acres of farmland and started a Gettysburg Battlefield Memorial Associa- 
tion).® It seems that these men, some of whom had been absent during the 
battle, prepared to reap any rewards that might come from the unfortunate 
event. 

As the behavior of Gettysburg’s men and women during June and July 
1863 shows, the simplistic images history has assigned to Jennie Wade and 
John Burns are far from representative. Although each legend has some basis 
in fact, details that did not quite fit with the sterling images of the heroine 
and hero of Gettysburg were widely ignored by the national press. For instance, 
the town held the Wade family in no great esteem because of a number of 
sexual and legal transgressions. Jennie’s father, James Wade, was a less than 
reputable character, and in 1852 Jennie’s mother committed him to the Adams 
County Alms House. He remained in the asylum until his death in 1872, 
which has raised questions about the paternity of Jennie’s youngest brother, 
born in 1855. Both Jennie and her mother worked for wages. Jennie helped 
to support the family by taking in work as a seamstress.® Soon after the battle, 
stories that questioned her loyalty to the Union and even her virtue circulated 
through the town.® A number of Gettysburg’s citizens resented Jennie’s 
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posthumous role as a heroine. And the voice that rang out above all others 
was none other than that of John Burns. 

John Burns’s best-known attack on Jennie Wade’s reputation came in 
response to a letter from Frank Moore, a man who was writing a book “to set 
before the world the noble acts of our loyal women in this war.” In his letter 
of January 17, 1866, Moore asked Burns if he knew anything of Jennie Wade, 
and if so, would he kindly supply “the name of some person who may be 
acquainted with the particulars of her life, character and the manner of her 
death.” Apparently this inquiry about Jennie Wade, along with the painfully 
obvious lack of interest in his own heroics, struck a nerve in John Burns. 
Writing his reply on the same sheet of paper as the original letter, the frugal 
Scotsman’s indictment was short and sweet: “The less said about her the 
better.” And despite claiming that “Charity to her reputation forbids any 
further remarks,” Burns concluded by labeling Jennie Wade a “she-rebel,” 
implying she could have been either a Confederate sympathizer or a local 
troublemaker.” 

The reality of John Burns also fell far short of the ideal immortalized by 
the Northern press. Accounts of local townsfolk who knew the hero of Gettys- 
burg described “a Scotchman lacking in humor and the subject of practical 
jokes,” who enjoyed a reputation as a “local controversial character” even after 
he had held the position of town constable. Although he freely acknowl- 
edged a wild and intemperate past, his application for a pension from the 
U.S. army in 1864 made clear that he had changed his ways.®* Burns was 
evidently an exasperating man to live with, even in his abstemious incarna- 
tion. His wife, Barbara, was less than thrilled with Burns’s battlefield heroics. 
Instead of expressing concern when a neighbor told her that John was 
wounded and he wanted her to fetch him in a wagon, Barbara flatly stated, 
“Him, I told him to stay at home.” And she left him to find his own way home. 

Gender roles in Gettysburg at the time of the battle were considerably more 
complex than the images of Jennie Wade and John Burns would suggest. 
Events surrounding the Battle of Gettysburg fostered considerable debate 
over appropriate womanly and manly roles. Men abandoned their families to 
flee with horses, and even those who remained proved unable to protect their 
wives and children. Women, in turn, frequently became assertive and empow- 
ered (however temporarily) by war work. Images of Jennie Wade and John 
Burns have smoothed over these rough edges, obscuring the complex, dynamic 
gender negotiations that took place during the battle. 
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In Gettysburg, as in the rest of the North, the war caused fluctuations in 
the exercise of proper manly and womanly roles. And it is precisely this 
uncertainty, this ambiguity, that can ultimately enrich our understanding of 
social relationships between and among men and women on the Northern 
home front. In order to understand that complexity, not only for Gettysburg 
but for the rest of Northern society as well, we need a new way of looking at 
gender relations in the mid-nineteenth century. 
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THE AVERY MONUMENT 


The Elevation of Race in Public Sculpture and the Republican Party 


Henry Pisciotta 


I have appointed a Secretary of Semantics—a most important post. He is to furnish me with forty- or 
Jifty-dollar words. Tell me how to say yes and no in the same sentence without contradiction. He is to tell 
me the combination of words that will put me against inflation in San Francisco and for it in New York. 

—Harr S. Truman, memorandum, December 1947 


You can campaign in poetry. You govern in prose. 


—Mario Cuomo, New Republic, April, 8, 1985 


The text itself is no more than a series of “cues” to the reader, invitations to construct a piece of language 
into meaning. . . . The work is full of “indeterminacies,” elements which depend for their effect 
upon the reader’s interpretation, and which can be interpreted in a number of different, 
perhaps mutually conflicting ways. 

—Terry Eagleton, Literary Theory, 1983 


The quips of Harry Truman and Mario Cuomo mock, but also recognize as 
necessary, the ambiguous rhetoric sometimes employed in political cam- 
paigns. Specificity and clarity may not be the best means of attracting voters 
with divergent interests and opinions to a single ticket. To “campaign in 
poetry” is to indulge in the same “indeterminacies” that reception theorists 


Many thanks to Kirk Savage for bringing the subject of this paper to my attention as part of 
his seminar on the representation of race at the University of Pittsburgh and for generously 
permitting me to develop his discovery for publication—and also for finding the important 
1869 description of the monument in the Christian Recorder and reading my manuscript at 
several stages. Joe Trotter may not realize how important his brief comments on this work have 
been and how grateful I am for them. 


observe in the arts—the reader, listener, or viewer determines meaning not 
only from the clues in the work, but also from personal experience. A prolif 
eration of meanings may result. The word “polarizing” is often used to describe 
divisive political issues, such as school integration in the 1960s or abortion today, 
as if only two interpretations of these controversial topics were possible. In 
fact, support for either side in such a dispute often consists of an amalgam of 
people with divergent and sometimes contradictory reasons for taking the 
same stance. This type of awkward coalition characterized both sides of the 
debate over slavery in the United States. 

Shortly before the Civil War contention over slavery reached its boiling 
point, with arguments presented in speeches, sermons, newspapers, and most 
other public media. But the least likely medium for addressing such an unre- 
solved and unsettling topic may have been permanent public sculpture, typi- 
cally the choice for commemorating the ennobling, the inspirational, and the 
widely accepted. So it is remarkable that the tomb of the wealthy industrialist 
Charles Avery, designed and constructed between 1858 and 1860, was appar- 
ently the first large public memorial to depict African-American slaves and 
the only example preceding the Civil War. This heavily damaged sculpture 
still stands in Pittsburgh’s Allegheny Cemetery. It has received little historical 
attention but has much to offer our appreciation of the political poetry of its 
time.! Commissioned by men who were active in the formation of the Repub- 
lican Party, the Avery Monument celebrated the achievements of Charles 
Avery and offered a vision of the potential of the freed slave. Although this 
vision made some precise references to education, religion, geography, and 
even specific historical events, it was a picture capable of supporting several 
interpretations. Particular confusion resulted from the monument’s images 
of the education and emigration of people of color. These representations, 
contained in a well-publicized relief panel on the face of the monument, con- 
fronted the most heated issue of the day, but did so enigmatically. In this way, 
they paralleled the ambiguous rhetoric employed by the Republican Party in 
building a coalition in the years preceding its victories in the 1860 elections. 


The Cemetery and Public Sculpture 


The grave of a forgotten Pittsburgher may seem an odd site for political com- 
mentary, especially since the twentieth-century notion of a gravestone usually 
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involves a neutral, private, and perhaps devotional object. But the tomb for 
Charles Avery clearly functioned as a didactic public sculpture. Political 
readings of its imagery resulted partly from this function, since public sculp- 
ture is seldom entirely free from politics. Understanding the civic promi- 
nence of the Avery Memorial requires consideration of the role of “rural” (or 
“garden”) cemeteries in the nineteenth-century city as well as some of the 
particulars of this sculptural commission. Little of antebellum Pittsburgh 
remains, but one experience that can be reconstructed is a visit to Allegheny 
Cemetery, which was incorporated in 1844 as one of America’s first rural 
cemeteries. Before the rural cemetery movement, churchyards provided most 
of the burial sites in American cities. During the last half of the century rural 
cemeteries moved this function to interdenominational landscaped gardens 
located on the outskirts of the city. In addition to easing concerns about 
urban crowding and sanitation, these large cemeteries served as recreational 
facilities—predecessors of the large city parks. Pittsburghers of all classes 
might enjoy a buggy ride or a hearty walk from the central city three or four 
miles to the east to the nicely groomed cemetery for a picnic.? In 1860 they 
entered Allegheny Cemetery through the main gate on Butler Street, designed 
by John Chislett in a romanticized Gothic style, then turned and paused at 
the first fork in the road. At this first juncture, people were greeted by a view 
of the Avery Monument on the hill just to the right (see Fig. 5.1). This sequence 
of gateway, fork, and figural sculpture also welcomed those entering Mount 
Auburn Cemetery in Cambridge, Massachusetts, the first of America’s rural 
cemeteries and the model for many others. There the large seated portrait of 
mathematician and navigator Nathaniel Bowditch by Robert Ball Hughes 
watched visitors from atop a monument erected in 1847. By 1860, similar 
figures had been stationed in key positions at other rural cemeteries.* Major 
monuments in these predecessors to large city parks acted as public sculp- 
ture. The Avery Monument was the centerpiece of this new type of public 
space in Pittsburgh. 

In its scale, materials, and form, the Avery Monument resembles major 
civic sculptures of its day more than the obelisks and tombstones of Allegheny 
Cemetery. The formula of a large, decorated pedestal holding a larger-than- 
life-size portrait figure well above eye-level typified such outdoor civic monu- 
ments as Henry Kirke Brown’s equestrian statue of George Washington in 
New York’s Union Square (1853-56) or Thomas Crawford’s Washington Monu- 
ment in Richmond (1857) or numerous European models.‘ The handful of 
early biographical sketches of Charles Avery all mention the monument and 
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Fig. 5.1 Louis Verhaegen, Avery Monument, 1860. Allegheny Cemetery, 
Pittsburgh. Photo: George Bekich. 


several begin and end with contemplations on this stone commemoration of 
his character. It attracted compliments as the most elaborate tomb west of 
the Alleghenies; one parochial journalist thought it the finest in the world.° 
Roughly thirty feet high, the effigy commanded a view of much of the ceme- 
tery as its tallest construction. Only a few architectural structures in the cemetery 
compared in scale: a couple of mausoleums, the Gothic receiving vault, and 
Chislett’s entry gate. Made entirely of imported Carrara marble, the Avery 
Monument cost about $12,000, a very large sculptural commission for the 
United States at mid-century. Sculptors of funerary works were seldom 
identified, but the plinth of this example bears the inscription “L. Verhaegen. 
Sculptor, N.Y. 1860.” Louis Verhaegen was a little-known artist, listed as a 
sculptor in New York business directories from 1851 through 1860. He exhib- 
ited sculptures, mostly portraits, at some of the industrial trade shows of the 
American Institute in New York, where he won a bronze medal in 1856 for a 
portrait of the late Daniel Webster.®° An 1859 New York article about the 
Avery Monument characterized Verhaegen’s oeuvre as “several busts of dis- 
tinguished statesmen” completed “for some gentlemen of this city.”” Insofar 
as Verhaegen had a reputation, it seems to have been because of portraits of 
political personalities. Verhaegen may have based his designs for the Avery 
Monument on a monument to a New York politician: Henry Kirke Brown’s 
bronze monument to DeWitt Clinton placed near the entrance to Brooklyn’s 
romantic Greenwood Cemetery in 1852, which is similar in its combination of 
full-length portrait in-the-round and didactic relief and its mixture of natur- 
alism and allegory (see Fig. 5.2). The raising of Avery’s costly marble tomb sculp- 
ture in Allegheny Cemetery, designed by a Belgian-born New York sculptor, 
must have been a major event in the visual arts of antebellum Pittsburgh. 


Charles Avery: "The Tree Is Known by Its Fruit” 


Charles Avery was an early Pittsburgh industrialist. He invested in many public 
works, brought important industries to Pittsburgh, and acted as a civic leader, 
particularly in Allegheny, the municipality a short walk north of Pittsburgh’s 
central business district. He made his fortune during the presteel era of Pitts- 
burgh’s development—the period before Andrew Carnegie and Henry Clay 
Frick—beginning in the 1820s and 1830s with a start in pharmaceuticals and 
white lead. During the early 1840s, his larger source of income became one 
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Fig. 5.2 Henry Kirke Brown, DeWitt Clinton Monument, 1852. 
Greenwood Cemetery, New York. Courtesy Library of Congress, 
Manuscripts Division. 


of Pittsburgh’s half dozen cotton mills. By the end of that decade he had 
amassed an astonishing fortune in copper mining and smelting.’ Through- 
out this time he collected diversified investments in bridges, roads, shipping 
firms, and railroads. The trajectory of his career suggests that he was an aggres- 
sive and clever businessman. Yet nearly all the information available on Avery, 
especially the obituaries and posthumous biographies, portray him not as a 
shrewd investor, which must have been the case, but as a devout evangelistic 
Christian leader and an exceptionally generous philanthropist—the very 
model of moral conscience in control of the capitalist drive of self-interest. 

In the context of antebellum race relations, Avery’s philanthropy stood out 
because of his active support of antislavery causes and education for African 
Americans. Even among abolitionists, Avery had unusually strong confidence 
in the intellectual abilities of blacks. At a time when such anthropologists as 
Josiah Nott fabricated “proofs” of white superiority, Charles Avery apparently 
trusted his own judgment and experiences with the African-American com- 
munity. One example of this confidence touches on the visual arts. The first 
work of art that Avery commissioned was an 1848 painting of his phenomenally 
profitable copper mine. He sought out a young African-American painter 
from Cincinnati—Robert Scott Duncanson—and sent him to Michigan’s 
Keweenaw Peninsula to produce the oil painting. Grateful for this crucial early 
commission, Duncanson made a much-publicized gift to Avery of his first 
ambitious historical painting: the Garden of Eden (1852), based loosely on 
Thomas Cole’s painting of the same title.? In 1849 Avery funded a scholar- 
ship for African Americans at Oberlin College, the first of many across the 
nation later established in his name by bequest. In the Pittsburgh area, Avery 
is best remembered for starting the area’s first college exclusively for black 
people, apparently acting upon the suggestion of John Peck and perhaps other 
leaders of western Pennsylvania’s African-American community. The Avery 
Institute (named the Allegheny Institute in its early days), opened its doors in 
1850 and survived, through a series of hardships, until 1912.1° 

Charles Avery’s tomb memorializes him as an exemplar of morality and 
generosity. The portrait sculpture that tops the monument and an allegorical 
figure of Charity on one side emphasize these aspects of his character. The 
portrait depicts Charles Avery as a man of religion. His hand rests upon two 
books, probably the Old and New Testaments, presenting himself in nearly 
the same pose as Verhaegen’s portrait of Webster, the nation’s greatest orator 
(see Fig. 5.3). The Bible and posture refer to Avery’s status as a “local preacher.” 
In fact, he was often referred to as the “Reverend” Charles Avery, though his 
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Fig. 5.3 Louis Verhaegen, Daniel Webster, undated. Courtesy of the Saint Louis 
Mercantile Library Association, Saint Louis. 


was an honorific title bestowed upon active laymen in the Methodist church 
and not an ordained or degreed status. Nonetheless, Avery did preach and 
teach Bible classes throughout his life. Moreover, he worked as one of a 
handful of leaders in the formation of his denomination. Adamant about the 
rights of the laity to govern local churches cooperatively, he helped to found 
a sect of Methodism known as the Methodist Protestant Church, which split 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1828.!! Avery devoted much of his 
time and wealth to his church. His evangelism was a catalyst for his concern 
for blacks in the United States as well as his support for Christian missions in 
Africa. But his Methodist sect contained activists on either side of issues like 
slavery, so Avery’s philanthropic concentration upon race must also have been 
a matter of individual conscious.!* To Avery, good works were requirements 
of Christian association but also statements of personal identity. Four biblical 
quotations fill the broad expanse of stone below the Avery portrait. In the 
eulogy, Rev. John Cowl, the pastor of Avery’s congregation, reported that the 
first of these inscriptions recorded the last words from the lips of this busy 
Methodist: “The tree is known by its fruit” (Matthew 12:33).!8 “Fruit” in this 
case might as well have signified both good deeds and material wealth. In 
both realms Charles Avery’s tree was exceptionally productive. Estimates of 
the value of his estate at the time of his death ranged from $300,000 to 
$700,000. One obituary suggested that a roughly equal amount had been 
donated to charitable causes during his lifetime.!* 

Representing Avery’s generosity, an allegorical female figure of Charity 
stands in a niche on the north side of the sepulchral monument (see Fig. 
5.4). The allegory follows a long tradition of representing Charity as a woman 
with a baby held near her breast. This breast-feeding was often rendered 
more frankly, but Verhaegen’s version for Pittsburgh risks no nudity. Nor 
does it explore the multicultural scope of Avery’s philanthropy by including 
children of different ethnicity. That would have been unusual but not unprece- 
dented. Such a group of children clustered around La charité universelle in the 
1845 painting of that title by the French artist Alexander Laemlein." For the 
Allegheny Cemetery monument Charity was personified as simply and conven- 
tionally as possible and accompanied by an equally straightforward inscrip- 
tion on the front facade: “It is better to give than to receive” (Acts 20:35). Causes 
that Avery supported included conventional ones, such as his church and 
local hospitals, but also less typical gifts to individuals (both white and black), 
donations of real estate that were instrumental in establishing the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Pittsburgh, and many others. 
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Fig. 5.4 Louis Verhaegen, Avery Monument, detail of Charity. Photo: George 
Bekich. 


The Patrons: “Without Undue Pomp or Display” 


In 1859 the Avery Monument looked to the past by memorializing a life, but 
it also physically introduced a new program of philanthropy that was to be 
conducted over the next two decades. This program, Avery’s greatest act of 
charity, was embodied in his will. That document, written in late 1857 and 
amended twice before his death in February 1858, began by making the cus- 
tomary provisions for burial and bequests to family and other close asso- 
ciates. Few relatives survived him and no offspring. Less than one-fourth of 
his great wealth was distributed in this manner, and the remainder consti- 
tuted a huge charitable bequest for its time. Avery divided it into two equal 
funds dedicated to these separate purposes: “for disseminating the light of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ and the Blessings of Christian Civilization amongst 
the benighted Black and Colored races of people inhabiting the Continent 
of Africa. And to this end, I direct my Executors to pay over said fund to... 
the ‘American Missionary Association,’ located in the City of New York... 
and... for promoting the education and elevation of the Colored people of 
the United States of America and the British Provinces of Canada . . . free 
from all bias on account of sect or party and limited only by the general 
principles of Christian morality.”!° The money directed toward the Christiani- 
zation of Africa was fully managed by the executive committee of the American 
Missionary Association, an interdenominational organization dedicated to 
spreading the Gospel. The fund devoted to American blacks was admin- 
istered and distributed by the three associates named by Avery as his exec- 
utors: William M. Shinn, Thomas M. Howe, and Josiah King. These three 
executors commissioned Louis Verhaegen to create the Avery Memorial. 

Of the three, Thomas M. Howe stood out as the most visible public figure. 
He established his reputation as a banker and was president of Pittsburgh’s 
Exchange Bank until 1859. By that time he had involved himself in many other 
business interests, including iron and steel manufacturing, railroad invest- 
ments, and copper mining and refining through a partnership with Charles 
Avery and others. He served as the first president of the Pittsburgh Chamber 
of Commerce from the 1850s until his death. As a Whig he was elected to the 
U.S. House of Representatives in 1850 and again in 1852. When the Whig Party 
disintegrated in the mid-fifties, Howe, like Avery, became active in the newly 
formed Republican Party—so active that by the end of 1859, his name appeared 
frequently in Pittsburgh’s most Republican newspaper, the Gazelle, as a poten- 
tial candidate for the party’s gubernatorial nomination.!” 
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Josiah King owned one of Allegheny’s cotton mills in partnership with Avery. 
Although a more obscure figure, King had a role in the first Republican 
National Convention in 1856 and presided over the Allegheny County Repub- 
lican Party conference that endorsed Howe for governor in early January 1860. 
By 1866 King owned a major share of the Gazette.'® 

William Shinn was the son of the Reverend Asa Shinn, a principal theologian 
of the Methodist Protestant Church and longtime friend of Avery. A lawyer, the 
younger Shinn had handled many of Avery’s business transactions. His political 
preferences in the late 1850s are less clearly documented than those of his 
coexecutors, but he was active in the Free Soil Party as late as 1856. He probably 
became a Republican by 1860, like so many other Free Soilers in Allegheny 
County. Shinn aspired to improve Pittsburgh’s cultural amenities. He chaired 
Pittsburgh’s Philological Institute in 1839, dabbled in publishing, and founded 
an early romantic suburban community, Evergreen Hamlet, in 1851.'° 

While all three men stood in, or at least near, the Republican camp, their 
views on slavery differed to some degree. Howe might be described as a 
Northern centrist. For example, he opposed the Fugitive Slave Act in his cam- 
paign of 1850 but felt obliged to support its enforcement after its passage.”° 
King’s stance on slavery is not recorded. One abolitionist described William 
Shinn as “the only Anti-Slavery man of the three Executors.”*! In their failure 
to agree on the question of chattel slavery, Avery’s executors typified the 
variety of opinions that had collected within the new Republican Party. 

The executors of the estate shaped the monument to Avery more than did 
the wishes of the surviving family, the other heirs, or Charles Avery himself. 
Friction quickly developed between the three trustees and Avery’s family. 
The intensity of Charles Avery’s charitable pursuits conflicted with the security 
of his wife. Martha Avery did not join Charles to rest beneath the monument 
until 1865. Upon her husband’s death in 1858, she contested the terms of his 
will in an attempt to improve her share of the inheritance, and this suit 
paralyzed the estate for a number of years.” Avery directed in his will that he 
be interred “without any unnecessary pomp or display,” yet his tomb was excep- 
tionally ostentatious by any measure.” In a letter of May 6, 1858, to George 
Whipple, the secretary of the American Missionary Association, William Shinn 
described the impetus for a monument and expressed willingness to pay as 
much as $20,000 from the estate “if less will not carry out the object.”*4 Shinn 
specified, in a subsequent letter, that the association was “the only party having 
a legal right to interpose . . . advice or objection” regarding the funerary monu- 
ment, since the expenses incurred would reduce the association’s income from 
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the bequest.” This interpretation excluded Avery’s wife or other family mem- 
bers and there is no record of any immediate family involvement with the com- 
mission. Nor was the American Missionary Association involved with the monu- 
ment. Indeed, the sequence of letters exchanged suggests that the association’s 
officers may have been outwitted, either by accidental events or by clever manip- 
ulation, into accepting the substantial costs of the tomb for Charles Avery.”° 

Why then did Avery’s executors interpret so broadly the amount of “pomp 
and display” required? There are at least three likely answers to this question, 
one centering on the promotion of philanthropy, another on the successful 
development of Allegheny Cemetery, and a third on the Republican cam- 
paigns of 1860. 


Philanthropy: “We Want More Men Like Mr. Avery” 


In his letter to George Whipple justifying the expense of the monument, 
William Shinn emphasizes the encouragement of philanthropy: 


Something is due to that aspect of the subject which presents the man him- 
self, as a bright example to the race of man; not in the light of the old heathen 
idea of personal fame, not to deify Charles Avery, but to perpetuate the fact 
that God raised up such a character—one whose ambition (so to speak) 
turned aside from the applause of his peers, to seek the approval of that 
higher One who condescends to look in compassion and love upon these the 
down trodden and despised of man—the lowly and neglected. . . . We want 
more men like Mr. Avery: he was a very rare specimen. Many men we have 
who, out of their abundance, give liberally to charitable objects: many who, 
dying, make up the shortcomings of a lifetime by munificent bequests to the 
Lord’s treasury: multitudes, who, from benevolent and Christian impulses, 
from their scanty poverty, under a solemn sense of duty, drop their mites into 
the lap of the poor. But few—very few, who in the spring time of life, delib- 
erately choose a field for cultivation because it is unruly, and barren and over- 
grown with bramble and neglected & rejected of other husbandmen, and toil- 
somely, & perseveringly, through summer, harvest, autumn, winter & against 
all opposition & with slight hopes of fruit, dig and grub and plant it, looking 
to God only to give increase. Verily they have their reward, but our duty is to 
give permanency and prominence to their example.?’ 
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The model to perpetuate was not simply one of generosity, which might have 
been embodied in sculpture simply by the allegory of Charity and the por- 
trait of the deceased. More particularly the letter underscores a lifetime of 
consistent effort made more worthy by its focus on “the lowly and neglected.” 
Shinn ranks social commitment and moral conscience as the highest motives 
for philanthropy. In this view, exemplars like Avery provided the necessary 
“safety net” for the lowest stratum of a free-market society—those who were 
owned and could not advance by ownership. This contrasts sharply with one 
of the common arguments in defense of slavery—the critique of the indus- 
trial capitalist and his avoidance of responsibility for his laborers. Antislavery 
arguments typically pitied slaves as the least privileged class, whereas slavery’ s 
defenders pointed to Northern factory workers as the most economically 
imperiled group. The economic strata suggested in Shinn’s letter takes the 
Northern, industrial point of view. 

Interestingly, Shinn disguises Avery’s occupation. The letter’s extended 
analogy to clearing and planting land associates African Americans with nature 
and imagines the good philanthropist in the role of homesteader. The first 
association, the theme of blacks as primitives who enjoy a more natural state of 
existence, was a variation on “noble savage” imagery, a common projection 
rooted in ancient traditions of connecting the sociological “other” with nature.*8 
The characterization of the conscientious industrialist as a farmer drew upon 
the agrarian myth of the independence that had long been a central theme in 
America’s nationalist ideology. By further specifying “unruly” ground, Shinn 
casts Avery in the role of the heroic homesteader—an image consistent with 
the lawyer’s Free Soil politics. Free Soil rhetoric enshrined the yeomanly settler, 
cursed the baronial slaveholder, and avoided addressing the role of the indus- 
trial capitalist. Republicans adopted very similar messages in the late 1850s.*° 
The text of Shinn’s call for more philanthropists like Avery assumed some 
political and economic qualifications for the job. 


Allegheny Cemetery: “All the Essential Requisites of a Rural Cemetery” 


The Avery Monument may also be understood as part of a program to ensure 
the success of Allegheny Cemetery. In this context, the construction of the 
monument becomes associated with Howe’s activities as a leading Republican. 
Pittsburgh’s rural cemetery was only the sixth or seventh of this type in the 
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country, but its development lagged somewhat because of the Great Fire that 
burned a large portion of the city’s business district in 1845. Several of the 
cemetery’s forty corporators (who functioned as board members and stock- 
holders) resigned during the hardships of the following year. Each of the 
executors of the Avery estate, and Avery himself, had been corporators of 
Allegheny Cemetery at one time or another. More important, Howe served as 
president of the cemetery from 1846 until shortly before his death in 1877.°° 
Directing the cemetery was among the most visible public works in his port- 
folio of commercial and civic activities. 

During the two years between Avery’s death and the completion of his 
memorial the cemetery grew and improved dramatically. Howe and his board 
of managers added adjoining properties, installed low fences around major 
monuments, and petitioned the state for a change in the articles of incor- 
poration that would permit the cemetery to accept grants, bequests, and 
endowments. In January 1859, one year after Avery had been interred, Howe 
transferred $200 from the estate in order to expand the size of the Avery 
burial lot by 600 square feet, apparently in preparation for the grand monu- 
ment and its surrounding fence. The following month, the cemetery’s board 
voted unanimously on “opening up the Main avenue of the Cemetery (called 
Tour Avenue) the coming season,” which most likely passed by the Avery 
Monument in order to reach the gatehouse.*! By 1873, near the end of Howe’s 
leadership of the cemetery, a report published by its corporators boasted that 
there was no “other locality in the country where all the essential requisites of 
a rural cemetery are present in a higher degree of perfection.”*? These types 
of improvements in a rural cemetery lured both the casually curious and 
wealthy buyers of large burial lots. Managing these visible successes for this 
civic amenity could do no harm to Howe’s simultaneous gubernatorial bid. 


The Campaign and the Courts: “The Memory of the Just” 


Whether intended or not, the iconography of the monument resonates with 
two of the values of the young Republican Party. First, the sculpture was 
cautious in its stance on the recent controversial laws and court decisions. 
Second, its images of blacks called direct attention to the national issues of 
race. By focusing on a scene of black emigration, the memorial envisioned a 
future for blacks that was understood differently by distinct groups in the 
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sculpture’s audience. Like most Republican proposals related to race, this 
emigration scene suggested a world in which elevation from slavery and 
racial prejudice were potentially compatible. 

The allegory of Justice on the southern side of the monument alerts us to 
the political sentiments in the sculptural program. Unlike the image of Charity, 
Justice is depicted indirectly and uncomfortably, apparently in reaction to 
political events of the 1850s. The statue is now so badly damaged that the 
difficulty of interpretation begins with simple recognition of what was carved. 
The female figure is certainly blindfolded, but other attributes have been oblit- 
erated (see Fig. 5.5). Her left hand may have held a flattened ovoid object, or 
simply an awkwardly fashioned tuft of her drapery. A fading photograph of 
the work, taken in 1873, reveals that her right hand rested upon the hilt of a 
sword, the blade extending down to the base near her right foot (see Fig. 5.6) .*° 
The blindfold and sword were common attributes of Justice, and descriptions 
of the monument published in 1859 before its completion supported this 
interpretation.* Intriguingly, a description by an African-American “Pittsburgh 
Correspondent” dating from 1869 called the figure “Liberty,” offering no expla- 
nation for this identification.* Allegories of Liberty, particularly those dis- 
playing the Phrygian cap, were frequently tied with the abolition movement 
at mid-century.” If the object in the left hand was once discernible as a cap, 
then Verhaegen may have combined the traditional attributes for Justice 
(the blindfold and sword) and Liberty (the Phrygian cap). This would have 
been a novel and interesting use of allegory, but so unusual that it is less likely 
than a simple mistake on the part of the anonymous journalist. One of the 
scriptures quoted on the front of the pedestal draws upon Solomon’s wisdom: 
“The memory of the just is blessed” (Proverbs 10:7). Justice seems an appro- 
priate tribute to the man who was alleged to have maintained the highest 
ethical standards in his business practices and who displayed such concern for 
the educational and spiritual opportunities of the “downtrodden race.”*” 

Louis Verhaegen’s representation of Justice does not fully conform to 
convention, apparently because of political sensitivities. During the middle 
of the nineteenth century, the most recognizable allegory of Justice was a 
blindfolded female holding forth a set of balancing scales, as found in Luigi 
Persico’s 1826 central portico pediment for the east facade of the U.S. Capitol 
and in the figures which decorated many nineteenth-century courthouses. 
But the scales connoted jurisprudence, a theme less relevant to Avery’s life. 
Indeed, an allusion to jurisprudence might have been particularly awkward 
in the late 1850s because of unpopular laws, such as the Fugitive Slave Act, or 
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Fig. 5.5 Louis Verhaegen, Avery Monument, detail of Justice. Photo: George 
Bekich. 
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Fig. 5.6 Louis Verhaegen, Avery Monument. Photograph by Seth V. Albee 
from Allegheny Cemetery: Historical Account of Incidents and Events Connected with 
Its Establishment . . . (Pittsburgh: Bakewell & Marthens, 1873), facing p. 73. 
Photo courtesy of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 


legal interpretations, such as the Supreme Court’s decision in the Dred Scott 
case—both shocking disappointments for Republicans. Avery himself spoke 
against the fugitive slave law at a large public rally in fall 1850, calling it uncon- 
stitutional and declaring that its enforcement would “trample under foot all 
Divine Authority.”*° Martin Delany, the African-American leader and one- 
time Pittsburgher, shared the speaker’s platform with Avery that evening and 
his impassioned oratory demonstrates how the most traditional icons of 
American justice and government had been devalued for many: 


A man has the right to defend his castle with his life, even unto the taking of 
life. Sir, my house is my castle; in that castle are none but my wife and my 
children, as free as the angels of heaven, and whose liberty is as sacred as the 
pillars of God. If any man approaches that house in search of a slave,—I care 
not who he may be, whether constable or sheriff, magistrate or even judge of 
the Supreme Court—nay, let it be he who sanctioned this act to become a 
law, surrounded by his cabinet as his bodyguard, with the Declaration of 
Independence waving above his head as his banner, and the constitution of 
his country upon his breast as his shield,—if he crosses the threshold of my 
door, and I do not lay him a lifeless corpse at my feet, I hope the grave may 
refuse my body a resting place, and righteous Heaven my spirit a home.*® 


The problem of personifying justice in these years was magnified in parodies, 
which often included some misuse of the traditional scales. Around 1860 the 
Pittsburgh genre painter David Gilmour Blythe painted a series of satires on 
the courts. The scales of Justice in his 1859 Lawyer’s Dream hoist aloft a bleeding 
heart, outweighed in the balance by “a purse and a bottle of something sup- 
posed to be strong.”“° In George Cruikshank’s illustration of “Emmeline About 
to Be Sold to the Highest Bidder” for Uncle Tom’s Cabin, blindfolded Justice 
holds her balancing mechanism over the slave auction, apparently unaware 
that the two dishes have vanished, rendering it inoperable (see Fig. 5.7).*! In 
the Avery Monument, the scales may be represented by the odd oval shape in 
the maiden’s left hand. This eroded form was probably the dishes folded 
upon one another like a closed clam shell—jurisprudence still operable, but 
deferred. This mode of allegory was expressive but not as inflammatory as the 
parodies nor as adamant as Delany’s speech. 

Although Avery and many others questioned the efficacy of the nation’s legal 
system, he held deep respect for properly constituted authority, especially 
at the local level. The key principle of his Methodist Protestant Church was 
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Fig. 5.7 George Cruikshank, “Emmeline About to Be Sold to the Highest Bidder,” 
illustration from Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin (London: J. Cassell, 
1852). Photo courtesy of Carnegie Mellon University Libraries. 


the right of each congregation to self-governance. Early nineteenth-century 
defenders of the Methodist Protestant schism argued their religious case with 
quotations from the Constitution of the United States on the guarantees of 
states’ rights. Of course, state sovereignty also guided legal arguments in the 
South’s defense of slavery. The tension between Avery’s antislavery convictions 
and his respect for local sovereignty was not an unusual difficulty, though his 
ideas for its resolution may not have been widely held. In a letter of 1854, he 
sought a solution for the nation comparable to the rupture of the Methodist 
churches: “Slavery is likely to triumph again in our National Councils. I am dis- 
couraged but will not despair while Jehovah reigns. We must separate from the 
South. Would to God this feeling was more general in the free states.”** Rather 
than dictating policy to the Southern states or bending to their domination, 
Avery wished to assign questions about slavery to local polity, assuring demo- 
cratic principles for each side, even at the expense of abolishing slavery itself. 

In spite of his radically separatist views, supporting the new Republican 
Party was a logical choice for Avery. He had never supported the abolitionist 
Liberty Party, which exhibited no qualms about dictating policy to Southerners 
and which placed moral concerns above legal ones by condoning civil diso- 
bedience. These ideas were at odds with Avery’s high regard for orderly self- 
governance. Clearly, the Democratic Party’s support for slavery and its expan- 
sion in the West would have been unacceptable to Avery. On these moral issues, 
the Republican approach probably represented an acceptable compromise to 
Avery, as it did for so many others. In regards to slavery, the coalition needed 
for the formation of the Republican Party included those opposed to its exis- 
tence, those against only Southern domination of the federal courts and 
Congress, and others with positions in between.“ This indeterminacy in the 
appeal of the Republicans may underlie the less-than-typical allegory of Justice 
on the Avery Monument. It was certainly at play in the choice of motifs for the 
relief panel and their reception. 


The Campaign and Slavery: "The Wrongs of Their Oppressed Race" 


The most unusual and interesting portion of the sculptural program is the cen- 
tral relief panel at eye level on the front of the monument (see Fig. 5.8). Before 
deciphering the components of this odd tableau, the very act of including 
images of slaves and free blacks requires consideration. By directly addressing 
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the most controversial national issue of its day, the relief sculpture conformed 
to the Pittsburgh Republican Party’s attempt to avoid local issues. The carvings 
of slaves must have seemed particularly audacious because of the lack of prec- 
edent in such a permanent, public setting and because of the heightened 
tensions resulting from such contemporary events as the Dred Scott decision, 
John Brown’s raid at Harpers Ferry, and the many predictions of impending 
war. The conventions of public sculpture would certainly have permitted some 
indirect, allegorical method of representing Avery’s concern for the down- 
trodden race, but instead a fairly realistic mode was chosen. One could imagine 
sculpted tributes to Charles Avery that bypassed issues of race altogether. For 
example, the memorial to DeWitt Clinton emphasized that politician’s eco- 
nomic contributions in two relief sculptures celebrating his role in building 
the Erie Canal and the resulting prosperity for New York.* (One of these is 
seen in Fig. 5.2.) Clinton’s monument omits references to his work to abolish 
slavery in New York. More so than Clinton, Avery’s wealth backed many of his 
city’s important public works, such as the gasworks that provided light for 
Allegheny, the major bridge linking it with Pittsburgh, the lock and dam 
system on the Monongahela, the newer railroad lines, and others. His 
factories figured prominently in the industrial economy. But these types of 
investments were precisely what western Pennsylvania’s Democratic Party 
had exploited for scandal in recent elections. In 1848 Avery joined other local 
cotton mill owners in locking out workers (mostly women and many quite 
young) in protest of a new law mandating a ten-hour workday. The lockout 
led to the city’s first recorded labor riot,*° which was one of several events that 
helped the local Democrats to position themselves as the party of the workers, 
an identity that the party cultivated throughout the 1850s. During that decade, 
railroad investments became the more explosive issue. The combination of 
new lines being built in and out of Pittsburgh actually had the potential of 
reducing rather than increasing trade in the city. Investments in these new 
companies enjoyed protection at the taxpayer’s expense. In the elections of 
1857 and 1859 Democrats fanned public ire toward the scheme of railroad 
bonds, to the point where anyone with railroad investments (and that was 
most Republican candidates) carried heavy political baggage. 

For Pittsburgh Democrats, local issues could win elections. On the other 
hand, local Republican strategists knew that the Democrats were vulnerable 
on national issues and, in the minds of the public, were tied closely with the 
unpopular “slave power” of the South. Historian Michael Holt has demon- 
strated that Pittsburgh Republicans understood this dynamic and purposely 
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Fig. 5.8 Louis Verhaegen, Avery Monument, detail of relief panel. Photo: George 
Bekich. 


focused public attention on national matters. This crucial strategy helped to 
make Pittsburgh an early stronghold for the newly ascendant party.*” This 
party predilection may help to account for the frank inclusion of slaves and 
free blacks on Avery’s tomb—and perhaps the introduction of this imagery 
to American public sculpture. 

Even though slaves are depicted, the relief panel is free from the imagery 
of radical abolitionism. It contains none of the symbols that had become 
well established in political tracts, books, and sometimes paintings, such as 
the kneeling figure with the motto “Am I Not a Man and a Brother?” (see 
Fig. 5.9), or the broken and discarded shackle, the slave auction, methods 
of slave punishment, or the chasing of an escaped slave. The absence of this 
type of direct reference to full and rapid emancipation was congruent with 
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Fig. 5.9 “Am I Nota Man and a Brother?” detail of undated broadside, ca. 1835. 
Photo courtesy of the Moorland-Springarn Research Center, Howard University. 


the Republican strategy of maintaining a respectful distance from the aboli- 
tion movement.*® 


The Campaign and Emigration: “Waiting to Convey” 


Although the stonework has suffered severe damage, records and remnants 
reveal that the relief carvings depicted specific details of Avery’s support for 
the education of African Americans and missionary work in Africa. The panel 
is more than two feet tall and some of the foreground figures are carved in an 
extremely high relief. The foremost figures lack heads and hands. Severe 
erosion has emaciated the remaining limbs and heads and erased facial fea- 
tures so that recognizing the gestures and actions in this scene is difficult. The 
“Pittsburgh Correspondent” facilitates this effort with a description of the relief 
panel in the lead editorial of an 1869 issue of the Christian Recorder, an organ 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church: 


Mr. Avery is represented in the act of giving with his right hand, a Bible, to 
one of Africa’s dusky maidens—while with his left he points to a ship in the 
distance, with sails unfurled, waiting to convey her to her native shore. — 
Immediately behind her are a group of colored ladies and gentlemen that 
appear to bear her company. These are gazing earnestly at their noble bene- 
factor and espouser of the wrongs of their oppressed race. Near by are two little 
slave boys seated in a recumbent position,—the foremost the very picture of 
despair, with his head bowed, and looking down on the heavy shackles fastened 
upon his limbs, while a third figure on the right represents a little fellow newly 
liberated and his young life first coming into perfect consciousness of puberty, 
is putting forth its first efforts to acquire knowledge. With book in hand, he is 
advancing in the direction of “Avery College,” which with its spacious environs 
is plainly seen in the background.” 


From the faded albumen photograph of the sculpture taken in 1873 (see Fig. 
5.6) and from a close examination of the worn carvings, most of the state- 
ments in this description can be verified.” Some license must be allowed for 
the elaboration of the description of the “little fellow” who clutches a book to 
his bosom. He does not, in fact, seem to advance toward the college. But con- 
cluding the description with such a narrative sufficed as a transition for the 
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Fig. 5.10 Avery Institute, built 1849, Allegheny (now Pittsburgh). Undated 
photograph. Courtesy of the Pittsburgh History and Landmarks Foundation. 


writer, whose editorial solicited funds for Wilberforce College.*! A photograph 
taken before the demolition of the Avery Institute confirms that it is the 
building in shallow relief on the panel (see Fig. 5.10) .°? The three-masted ship 
was a type used for transatlantic passenger voyages at mid-century. The place- 
ment of Avery in the center of the relief panel divides it into two equal areas 
comparable to the two major stipulations of his will. The ship to Avery’s left in 
the panel alludes to his interest in the African missions. The school to his right 
stands as an example of “the education and elevation of the Colored people of 
the United States.” With this divided background composition, Louis Verhaegen 
fulfilled the instructions that he received for the commission. These survive 
only in a portion quoted in a letter from one of the executors to Lewis Tappan, 
the treasurer of the American Missionary Association: “The directions given to 
the artist in relation to the Bas Relief were, to ‘give expression to the two promi- 
nent ideas of Mr. Avery’s will.’ 

The group of carvings in the foreground divides less clearly between these 
two themes. These figures enliven the panel with their gestures and poses. 
They enact two different narratives: the Bible presentation toward the center 
relating a specific highlight among Avery’s good deeds, and another more 
allegorical sequence of elevation from the degradation of slavery, indicated by 
a procession of bodies from left to right. This ambiguous composition per- 
mitted viewers to construct three potential identities for African Americans. 
One of these featured blacks as the ideal missionaries to Christianize the fever- 
ridden jungles of West Africa. Another interpretation centered upon self- 
improvement through education. A third reading of the relief sculpture, which 
was scattered widely through the popular press, suggested that the future for 
African Americans lay in mass colonization—sending them “back to Africa.” 


The Missions: “White Men Are Not the Men” 


The reading emphasizing black evangelism in Africa concentrates upon the 
Bible presentation by Avery. As an image of a white man offering his Bible 
and gesturing broadly before a group of attentive people of color, the sculp- 
ture repeats elements from the engraving used on the masthead of the American 
Missionary, the monthly magazine of the American Missionary Association 
(see Fig. 5.11). This promotional publication would have been available to 
Verhaegen and was doubtlessly sent to each of the estate’s executors. Avery 
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Fig. 5.11 Masthead of the American Missionary, November 1859. Note the portrait of 
Cinque in the upper left corner above the title. Photo courtesy of the Pittsburgh 
Theological Seminary. 


had been an enthusiastic supporter of the American Missionary Association’s 
work in Sierra Leone since the Amistad incident of 1839, when captive Men- 
dian Africans seized control of the slave ship Amistad that was smuggling 
them into the United States. The resulting Supreme Court case became a 
well-known rallying point for antislavery supporters in the country, but it also 
helped link the Mende missions in Sierra Leone with the American abolition 
movement. The Amistad Committee, which raised funds for legal costs and 
return passage to Africa, evolved into the American Missionary Association 
and some of the Amistad victims chose to help in the missions started by the 
association in Sierra Leone. Even in the late 1850s, the American Missionary 
Association was still publicizing the activities of the Amistad celebrities to 
interested donors. (Notice in Fig. 5.11, on the masthead of the American Mis- 
stonary, that the African in the upper left corner is based upon a portrait of 
Cinque, the leader of the mutiny.)°* One of the four Biblical passages above 
the relief panel was taken from the letters of the great missionary Paul. It 
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may refer to Avery’s enthusiasm for the African missions: “He hath dispersed 
abroad. He hath given to the poor. His righteousness remaineth forever” (2 
Corinthians 9:9). 

After the portly Avery, the second most prominent figure in the panel is a 
woman to whom he presents a Bible. This “dusky maiden” stands in the fore- 
ground and shares the highest level of sculptural relief with the celebrated 
white man. She probably represents an African-born woman named Margru, 
one of the thirty-five captives returned to Africa after the Amistad trial. One of 
three who stayed at the Mende mission where they landed, Margru became a 
Christian missionary. Within a few years, she returned to the United States to 
study at Oberlin College in Ohio. After studying from 1846 through 1849, she 
took residence in Mende to teach and proselytize. In 1855 Margru married 
an African, Edward Henry Green, who joined in her work. (Green might be 
the figure standing between Avery and Margru.) Some sources report that 
the American Missionary Association financed her education at Oberlin and 
others credit Charles Avery. Records show payments from the association, but 
Avery may have helped because many donors to the association earmarked 
their gifts for specific purposes.°? 

Avery certainly maintained an interest in Margru’s work and supported it 
in some manner. His library contained a copy of Thompson in Africa, an 1851 
journal of George Thompson’s tenure as leader of the Mende mission that 
reported on Margru’s teaching and demeanor.” A letter dated January 28, 
1854, from Margru to Avery, addressed to “her friend and benefactor,” was pub- 
lished in the Pittsburgh Gazette and also appeared in the American Missionary.” A 
subsequent letter from Avery to Lewis Tappan, the treasurer of the associa- 
tion and Margru’s “godfather,” asked that a portion of an enclosed donation 
be used for clothing for Margru.°’ The Gazette deemed Avery’s relationship 
with Margru newsworthy: “as an evidence of the wonderful strides which may 
be made in one generation in the elevation of a debased and heathen people 
by Christianity and education. Such as Sarah Margru Green is now, Christianity 
and education can make millions of Africans, whether they doze away their 
lives in Africa or groan under the driver’s lash in America.”°* Standing in the 
foreground of the relief panel, Margru’s presence exemplified success in the 
goals of education and Christianization and illustrated a notable achieve- 
ment in Avery’s life. 

Charles Avery was clearly devoted to sending black missionaries to West 
Africa. Margru’s work interested him partly because so many white missionaries 
died within a year of reaching Africa, which had become known as “the white 
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man’s grave.” In one letter Avery warned the executive committee of the 
American Missionary Association: “The death of Mr. Garnick is another indi- 
cation of Providence, that White Men are not the men by whom the Colored 
People of Africa are to be converted to God. Colored Men of the right kind 
must be sent. It is presumptuous to suppose that God will work Miracles, and 
change the Country & climate, to suit the constitution of the Whites. ... We 
ought not to sacrifice valuable lives, and spend our strength for naught.”®? 
Avery accepted the popular myth that race protected African Americans from 
the diseases common in the missions. Leaders of the American Missionary 
Association apparently shared this belief and had attempted to recruit African- 
American clergy to lead the missions in Sierra Leone since the time of the 
Amistad trial. Those in charge of other missionary boards had made similar 
efforts, including an earlier, less successful attempt by Avery through his own 
Methodist denomination.*! Reading the sculpted narrative as a celebration 
of black missionaries and Avery’s support for them would have come easily to 
those most involved in the West African missions. Ancel Bassett, writing his 
1877 history of the Methodist Protestant Church, described the relief sculpture 
solely in terms of Avery’s assistance to Margru as an advancement in the effort 
to Christianize Africa. 


Education: “Many Shall Be Raised” 


The only known contemporary African-American interpretation of the sculp- 
ture emphasized education and self-improvement as the future for the black 
community. In the panel, the Bible presentation, the small boy’s book, and 
the school in the background touch upon the issue of education for African 
Americans. In many Southern states, and only a few hours away in Virginia, 
teaching slaves to read was outlawed. Education was even questioned for 
free blacks in the Northern states: their inclusion in the Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny public school systems came slowly and only after protest and threats of 
legal actions. In 1837 Avery joined John Peck, George Vashon, and other local 
blacks in requesting complete school integration as a simple and cost-effective 
measure. But the city chose separate and drastically unequal school facilities, 
which became the subject of periodic uneasiness during the 1840s and 1850s. 

Higher education for African Americans raised even more perplexing ques- 
tions. Because few colleges accepted black people, and only a small fraction of 
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white people in the region had this level of formal education, Avery’s estab- 
lishment of an all-black college in Pittsburgh must have surprised many. Even 
among the African-American leadership, no consensus existed on what type 
of advanced education was appropriate. The recommendations of the National 
Negro Conferences in these decades shifted between practical training for 
business and the more classical liberal arts curriculum. The Avery Institute 
began by featuring the classical approach. The venture might have been char- 
acterized as quixotic with Avery, who had little formal schooling, as its presi- 
dent. Few students were ready for its proposed course work, so it had to 
perform chiefly as a preparatory and trade school until well after Avery’s 
death. By 1871, not a single degree had been conferred. Although governed 
by a racially mixed board, the school’s impact on the African-American 
community may have been primarily symbolic. Avery’s last will and testament 
suggested that even he eventually lost faith in this effort: his bequest to the 
institute was relatively small.°© 

The Avery Institute did produce at least a handful of notable students. 
One of them was the journalist who interpreted education as the key theme 
in the relief sculpture. Benjamin Tanner, the father of painter Henry Ossawa 
Tanner, had attended preparatory classes at Avery before obtaining his degree 
at the Western Theological Seminary and becoming a bishop in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. As a former Pittsburgher and the editor of the 
Christian Recorder, he may have been the “Pittsburgh Correspondent” who 
provided the detailed description of the relief panel in 1869." 

Fully half of that text focuses on the boys at the lower left of the composi- 
tion and especially embellished the “first efforts to acquire knowledge” of the 
youngster with the book. Although a bit strained toward the solicitation for 
Wilberforce College, this African-American reading of the relief sculpture 
places as much emphasis as possible on elevation through education—a topic 
of increased importance during the Reconstruction years. In this telling of 
the sculpture’s story, the explanation begins at the center, only briefly men- 
tions the ship at the right side of the panel, and concludes at the left. In this 
description the purpose of education at such a school as the Avery Institute is 
unspecified and unconnected to the missionary activity shown at the center 
and right side of the scene. In fact, there seems to have been no actual link 
between the Avery Institute and training for the missions. The top floor of 
the school housed an African Methodist Episcopal Church congregation, but 
neither the preparatory school nor the college offered any courses in religion 
or theology. Among the few known students of the Avery Institute, none was 
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a missionary or an emigrant during the 1850s or 1860s.°° Nonetheless, Margru’s 
letter in the Gazette seemed to wish for such students: “I should like to hear 
how your Institution is going on. I hope many shall be raised from it who will 
love to go to Africa.” 


Colonization: “He Hath Dispersed Abroad" 


Formal analysis of the composition of the relief sculpture supports a third, 
procolonization interpretation. The Christian Recorder account of the actions 
in the sculpture concluded with the boy at the left side of the panel, but to 
achieve this sequence, Tanner resisted the visual cues in Verhaegen’s carved 
procession. These suggest continuous movement from left to right. They 
communicate a process of elevation and emigration. In the lower left corner, 
the two slave boys are dressed only in a nondescript cloth about their waists. 
Such a garment corresponded to that worn in the “Am I Not a Man and a 
Brother?” emblem more than the clothing actually used by slaves as seen in 
antebellum photographs (see Fig. 5.9). But these two sculpted figures evoked 
neither the same direct pathos as the famous emblem nor its direct state- 
ment of racial equality. Instead the unrealistic waist cloth signals an allegorical 
mode of depiction. Seating the two boys on the ground associates slavery with 
nature and uncivilized forces, as in Shinn’s “unruly field” metaphor.” The 
foremost of these seated slaves has his left elbow on his left knee with the arm 
jutting upward to where it must have once supported the chin. Traces of the 
shackle on his right ankle are barely visible. The description of this figure as 
“the very picture of despair” places it within a general type of what might be 
called “despairing thinkers,” some notable precedents being the dejected 
sufferer whose eyes nearly meet ours in Théodore Géricault’s Raji of the Medusa 
(1819), William Rimmer’s Seated Man (Despair) (1832), or the despondent 
Native American in Thomas Crawford’s Progress of Civilization for the Senate 
pediment of the U.S. Capitol (1855; see Fig. 5.12). In the relief panel, the 
despairing figures present slavery as a sorry condition. The figures closest to 
Avery are the best dressed and most mature, illustrating growth and improve- 
ment. In this way, the elevation of the race is illustrated as a sequence of 
increasingly vertical, well-dressed, and individualized figures. 

Even by strictly compositional means, Verhaegen has suggested move- 
ment from the lower left to the right. A shallow diagonal crosses the top row 
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Fig. 5.12 Thomas Crawford, The Dying Chief, 1856 (originally sculpted as part of the 
Progess of Civilization figural group for the Senate pediment of the U.S. Capitol). 
Photo courtesy of the New-York Historical Society. 


of heads. A steeper diagonal once extended from the seated pair up through 
the arms of the “little fellow” and through both of Avery’s arms toward the 
ship. (Some of these missing arms may be seen in Fig. 5.6.) This pattern of 
movement from left to right is amplified by crowding the left of the compo- 
sition and a gradual increase of open spaces to the right. One general descrip- 
tion of this movement may be from a group of pitiful slaves, to a group of edu- 
cated youngsters, to a group of respectable adults—from despair to dignity—or 
from slavery to freedom . . . and then to Africa. 

The form of black emigration most widely publicized was colonization, 
the organized effort to settle freed slaves in colonies on foreign soil. A pro- 
colonization reading of the relief sculpture soon appeared in the press and 
seemed to harmonize with one faction of the Republican Party. Eric Foner 
and others have shown that Republicans attracted more votes by focusing on 
limiting the territorial expansion of slavery rather than promising abolition. 
For an enormous number of voters, a crucial part of America’s promise of 
upward mobility lay dormant in the undeveloped western territories. To many 
workers, the best insurance against the costs of a growing family or the poverty 
inflicted by a closed factory was to become a homesteader—to take Horace 
Greeley’s remedy and “go west.” Many saw the legal battle to prevent the 
expansion of slavery as a matter of competition for resources rather than a 
moral issue. Growth of the slave-labor plantation system threatened smaller or 
would-be landowners, but complete emancipation also worried many Northern 
operatives because of the potential effect of transforming the large slave pop- 
ulation of the South into a mobile force of low-wage laborers.” Beyond this 
economic problem, less rational concerns—such as the fear of racial amalga- 
mation—also clouded the issue of abolition. Even some staunchly antislavery 
groups feared the potential demographic effects of complete manumission. 
For example, in 1854 William Shinn spoke in Pittsburgh’s courthouse at a 
rally opposing the Kansas-Nebraska Act. The Free Soilers and Whigs who 
dominated that assembly saw no inconsistency in passing one resolution that 
objected to “the curse of slavery” and another “opposed the Africanization of 
the American Continent.”” For a successful political party to oppose slavery, 
some palatable vision of the future of the freed slave was needed. Coloniza- 
tion could fill that need. 

Throughout its long history, colonization had the curious ability to appeal 
to people with divergent views on slavery. Martin Delany, for example, was 
intensely interested in colonization in the years preceding the Civil War. At 
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the time Avery’s tomb was being completed, Delany toured Africa scouting 
for prospective sites for a new colony. Most African Americans, however, 
opposed colonization, whereas many slaveholders supported it. Such aboli- 
tionist organizations as the American Missionary Association accused groups 
like the American Colonization Society of perpetuating slavery by providing 
a useful personnel management tool to slaveholders—a disposal system for 
old, rebellious, or otherwise unprofitable slaves.”4 

Interest in this systematic emigration or deportation of African Americans 
declined in the 1840s but was rekindled during the tumult of the 1850s, partly 
by the Republicans. During the 1858 congressional campaigns Republicans 
published an edition of The Impending Crisis of the South by the Southern white 
supremacist Hinton Rowan Helper, who opposed slavery on economic grounds 
and who proposed shipping all slaves to colonies in Liberia, Latin America, 
or restricted “settlements” in the United States. Abraham Lincoln listened 
closely to those Republicans who attempted to install a colonization plank in 
the party’s 1860 platform. But as an election strategy, party interest in coloni- 
zation had peaked during the winter, before the platforms were written in 
the spring.” At the local level, the Pittsburgh Gazette, during the same winter 
months that it was printing endorsements of Thomas Howe for governor, pub- 
lished news of colonization efforts, letters from Liberia with word of prosperity 
there, glowing accounts of Martin Delany’s African expedition, and procol- 
onization editorials. One example called for the Pennsylvania legislature to 
appropriate five to ten thousand dollars to the colonization cause.” For local 
Republicans one popular view of the future of the freed slave included mass 
emigration. 

Some saw colonization sculpted in the relief panel. During the first week 
of December 1859, while the Avery Memorial was nearing completion but still 
housed in Verhaegen’s studio in lower Manhattan, a brief article appeared in 
Scientific American with news about the sculptural commission. It described 
the scene in the panel as “Mr. Avery surrounded by negroes and pointing to 
a ship at anchor in the distance, as ifin the act of designating the conveyance 
that will transport them to their native land.” The article included this 
striking epitaph for Charles Avery: “He was a gentleman of great wealth, and 
noted for his benevolence, both of which were directed mainly to the relief 
of negroes, principally in sending them to Africa; Mr. Avery being an active 
colonizationist.””” Either the artist or the reporter must have been mistaken 
or misinformed—Avery did not support colonization.’”* This news item reap- 
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peared in most of the Pittsburgh newspapers with startling rapidity.”” Avery 
was labeled a colonizationist in each of these articles. The American Missionary 
Association leader Lewis Tappan found the error repeated in the Boston 
Congregationalist and quickly sent the clipping to William Shinn. Given the 
competition between the association and the American Colonization Society, 
the mistake must have alarmed Tappan. Shinn invited Tappan to interpret the 
images for himself by visiting Verhaegen’s studio as the sculptor continued his 
work on the relief panel—apparently the last piece of carving for the monu- 
ment. The invitation included this assurance: “The misconstruction of the Bas 
relief and the wrong inference drawn from it were promptly corrected by one 
of our local newspapers.”*° 

The correction appeared in the December 6 Pitisburgh Daily Dispatch, which 
may have been the only paper in town that had not published the erroneous 
news. The Dispatch generally supported Republican efforts, but insisted that 
it was not a party mouthpiece and regularly conducted editorial combat with 
the Gazette. The letter read, in part: “The editor says of the deceased Mr. Avery: 
“He was an active colonizationist.’ He was no such thing. The late Rev. Charles 
Avery was an active, earnest, intelligent and intrepid Abolitionist, who utterly 
repudiated the colonization scheme, as fraudulent humbug.”*! The letter then 
assured readers that Avery would turn in his grave should he learn of this mis- 
take. It was not sent by one of the executors but was signed simply “Blanchard.” 
Strangely, the executors had remained silent about this barrage of inaccurate 
reporting. This was particularly odd for Shinn, who wrote letters to editors 
with some frequency. 

The identity of Blanchard is uncertain but the most likely prospects were 
Republican politicos. If the shortened name was supposed to be recogniz- 
able, it might have belonged to the noted abolitionist orator Jonathan Blan- 
chard, who spoke in Pittsburgh against colonization at a well-attended, two- 
day debate, refereed by Charles Avery in 1837. At the end of 1859, Jonathan 
Blanchard was flirting with a run for the House of Representatives as an 
Illinois Republican and would have been very interested in Avery’s estate, as 
the newly appointed president of Wheaton College.** Another possible “Blan- 
chard” was Edmund Blanchard, a central Pennsylvania businessman, “well 
known throughout the state,” who practiced law in partnership with Andrew 
G. Curtin, Howe’s opponent for the Republican nomination and the winner 
of the 1860 gubernatorial race.** Whether by accident or intrigue, interpreta- 
tion of the relief sculpture became embroiled in campaign posturing before 
it was even completed. 
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"The Right of Private Judgment” 


The three potential roles for African Americans projected upon the enigmatic 
sculpture can be associated with important constituents at the periphery of the 
Republican Party’s widening influence. Giving education and self-improvement 
the highest priority was not unusual among the African-American leadership 
and was also important to many radical white abolitionists. Most Christians, if 
they recognized Margru, could approve of her exemplary missionary endeavors 
regardless of their opinions about slavery. The reading of the relief sculpture 
that posited a future for African Americans in colonization could appeal to 
segregationists, who could be found on both sides of the polarizing slavery 
question. Although least accurate as a commemoration of Charles Avery, this 
was the interpretation that found the widest circulation in the newspapers and 
magazines. Nothing in the carved stone denied it. The sculpted riddle offered 
only the sort of “elements which depend for their effect upon the reader’s 
interpretation,” called “indeterminacies” by Terry Eagleton. 

Other responses to Avery’s tomb must have existed, but few have been 
found. Its unveiling may have been crowded out of the newspapers by the 
series of crises and preparations that led to civil war. One reaction to the sculp- 
ture was probably vandalism. Not all of the damage to the Avery Monument 
seems due to erosion. Physical examination and documentary evidence indi- 
cate that the tomb was damaged during the 1870s, in apparently one or more 
acts of racist violence.* In 1867 or early 1868, the popular journalist of the 
Atlantic Monthly, James Parton, complimented the craft exhibited in the Avery 
tomb but misunderstood or avoided the topical relief panel. He described it 
only as the “gentleman figured with ships and other indications of commer- 
cial activity” and criticized the expensive stone assemblage as a waste of the 
estate’s funds and an inappropriate commemoration of a man so concerned 
for using his money to help others. Oddly, Parton blamed this waste on “the 
colored men who permitted this diversion.”® (In fact, a group of Pittsburgh’s 
black leaders had attempted to poll influential African Americans to identify 
more important uses for the bequest.)*° The photographer of the 1873 albu- 
men print (see Fig. 5.6) must have had to climb a ladder to get a complete 
view of the monument because of a dense ring of evergreen trees surrounding 
it—planted either to protect the eroding marble or to hide a feature of the 
cemetery that had fallen out of fashion. After the hard realities of war and 
the setbacks for blacks during Reconstruction, the effort “to give permanence 
and prominence” to Avery’s ideals may have seemed less than successful. Or 
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perhaps the political scene had changed so much that the poetry of the 
sculpted images had become meaningless. 

To some extent, all memorials attempt to write history. But in the nineteenth 
century, monuments including blacks were also forced into the position of 
predicting the future. A series of attempts to commemorate emancipation in 
public sculpture followed the Civil War. Some of these were completed, such 
as Thomas Ball’s Emancipation Monument (1876), but many more languished 
as unrealized plans. In his study of these efforts, Kirk Savage observes that the 
sculptors faced the impossible task of giving permanence to the role of the 
African American even though society had never resolved that role: “Sculptors 
struggling to represent emancipation in public monuments were out on the 
cultural forefront, working to visualize what was still unfolding, still unwritten. 
They were coming to grips with a new social paradigm that seemed clearly 
defined in principle but was yet to be absorbed into the hearts and minds of 
the citizenry. Their task was profoundly paradoxical, at once conservative and 
progressive. They were charged with conserving the memory of something that 
had not yet taken form, that might never take form.”*’ The Avery Memorial 
was a prototype for memorials to emancipation in that it struggled with this 
same central paradox. To avoid offending public sensibilities, Verhaegen and 
his patrons had to move cautiously between controversial topics. The path 
they chose, “at once conservative and progressive,” resembled the steps taken 
in the venture to form a new political party. The differences in the recorded 
responses to the Avery Monument demonstrate the variety of viewpoints in its 
audience, but they also show that this paradox of commemorating the future 
placed even more of the burden of interpretation on the viewer than it did on 
the artist. Meaning was more a matter of interpretation than convention. 
Individual judgment was required to develop an understanding of the artwork, 
the political speech, or the best path to the future. Perhaps Charles Avery him- 
self would have been comfortable with the necessity of delegating this respon- 
sibility to the individual. His colleague William Shinn touched on the signifi- 
cance of private conscience for Avery: “The testator has committed large 
discretion . . . in the management of his estate and I trust we shall always 
exercise a portion of that liberality shining out through his whole life which 
claims for all men the right of private judgment and allows all men freedom of 
thought and conscience without impeachment of motives.”** In the interest of 
“the right of private judgment” perhaps a monument to Charles Avery that 
supported only one interpretation would have been entirely inappropriate. 
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THE CIVIL WAR LETTERS OF 
QUARTERMASTER SERGEANT JOHN C. BROCK, 
43RD REGIMENT, UNITED STATES COLORED TROOPS 


Edited by Eric Ledell Smith 


The letters of African-American soldiers represent an underused genre of 
Civil War historiography. Rich in social history, they provide a counterbalance 
to Civil War history written more typically from the white officer’s perspective.! 
Their relative omission has special implications for Pennsylvania history. Camp 
William Penn, outside Philadelphia, was one of the nation’s major training 
camps for black soldiers during the Civil War. Many of the soldiers from Camp 
William Penn wrote letters to editors of such newspapers as the Christian 
Recorder, the Weekly Anglo-African, Pine and Palm, and the Liberator. It is regret- 
table that the black soldier is missing from major history textbooks of the 
state, such as Philip Klein and Ari Hoogenboom’s synthesis that continues to 
serve as a principal work on the Commonwealth.? 

In the late twentieth century, however, the twin emergence of social history 
and multicultural awareness has caused a growing number of historians to 
include the black perspective in Civil War narratives. One of the first to draw 
upon these resources was Herbert Aptheker, who reprinted three black soldiers’ 
letters in his Documentary of the Negro People in the United States. More than a 
decade later, James M. McPherson’s collection on African-American writings 
about the conflict cited eight letters from black soldiers. In the 1980s, the 
Freedmen and Southern Society Project at the University of Maryland began 
to publish documentary materials that focused, among other things, on the 
black military experience. Edited by Ira Berlin and others, the project reprinted 


letters found in the National Archives rather than in newspapers and reis- 
sued a more condensed version in 1998 notable for its fine illustrations. More 
recently has come a small flurry of publishing of additional resources, such as 
the letters of Corporal James Gooding of the 54th Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, Edwin S. Redkey’s compilation of the black military experience, 
and Noah Andre Trudeau’s book that cited newspaper letters of black soldiers. 
During the last half-century, therefore, letters of United States Colored Troops 
(USCT) soldiers finally have found their way into Civil War scholarship.* 

The letters of John C. Brock provide an additional window into the exper- 
iences of black soldiers and show the value of paying attention to the letters 
that veterans wrote to newspapers. Brock served in the 43rd Regiment of the 
USCT, rising to commissary sergeant and quartermaster sergeant of the regi- 
ment. Because few personal papers of Brock’s are extant, what is known 
about his life comes primarily from his military records, pension records, and 
wartime correspondence. Fortunately, nine of the Civil War letters of John C. 
Brock survive, and they are reprinted here from the Christian Recorder. Brock’s 
letters take us back in time to describe what it was like to be a black Civil War 
soldier from Pennsylvania. As part of the Ninth Corps of the Army of the 
Potomac, the unit in which he served saw important service in the Petersburg 
theater during the latter stages of the war. He reveals the impression that 
black soldiers had about the South and Southerners and reaffirms that African 
Americans were keenly aware of their own agency in ending slavery and 
changing the meaning of freedom in this country. 

Pennsylvania’s African-American participation in the Civil War had two 
distinct phases: (1) 1861 to 1863 when blacks in the North had to agitate for 
the right to serve because policy makers denied their use in the war; and (2) 
1863 to 1865, which featured recruitment and training efforts at Camp 
William Penn. During the first phase, President Abraham Lincoln refused to 
permit African Americans to enlist in the Union army, despite pressure from 
Frederick Douglass and a number of other abolitionists, both black and white. 
Northern racism and the need to retain the four Border States that still had 
slavery affected how fast the administration moved on emancipation. By 
summer 1862 momentum built to take the war in a more radical direction, 
one that included freedom for slaves. Southerners appeared less than willing 
to return to the Union, and the war effort that had started promisingly turned 
sour as the campaign to capture Richmond from the Virginia peninsula 
failed. In July Congress authorized the recruitment of black soldiers, and 
Lincoln himself came to the decision to emancipate slaves. Yet advisers 
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counseled him to wait because, with the reversal in military fortunes, the action 
would seem to be an act of desperation. Thus, in a letter to Horace Greeley 
written in August 1862, Lincoln still maintained: “If there be those who would 
not save the Union unless at the same time they would save slavery, I do not 
agree with them. If there be those who would not save the Union unless they 
could at the same time destroy slavery, I do not agree with them.”* With the vic- 
tory at Antietam on September 17, 1862, and the advent of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation on January 1, 1863, the North turned to recruiting African 
Americans into the military. 

African Americans, however, were employed early in the war as support 
personnel in noncombat functions, such as “fatigue duty” gangs or, on occa- 
sion, as cooks. Southerners more naturally turned to this resource in the 
beginning, which spurred some Union supporters not only to do the same 
but also to attempt to organize black regiments. However, these regiments— 
the Ist South Carolina Volunteers, the Ist Kansas Volunteers and the Ist 
Regiment Louisiana National Guards—were formed without approval from 
Lincoln or the War Department. 

During this first phase, Pennsylvania’s African Americans lobbied Harris- 
burg and Washington to recruit black troops in the state and sometimes 
formed units even without national authority. Black Philadelphia school- 
teacher Alfred M. Green spoke for many in 1861 when he pointed out: “Many 
persons in the North—perhaps strong friends of the Union—are not prepared 
to endorse the idea of admitting colored regiments into its service. [But] it 
might be well for us to remember that every effort is being made in the South 
to make their black population efficient aids in defending their soil against our 
army.”° In Pittsburgh the “Hannibal Guards” formed on April 18, 1861, and its 
captain, Samuel Sanders, declared: “We consider ourselves American citizens 
and interested in the Commonwealth of our white fellow citizens. Although 
deprived of all political rights, we yet wish the government of the United States 
to be sustained against the tyranny of slavery, and are willing to assist in any 
honorable way or manner to sustain the present administration.”© The Han- 
nibal Guards, however, were not mustered in to Federal service. Nevertheless, 
Allegheny County’s Twelfth Pennsylvania Volunteers were mustered in on 
April 25, 1861. The regiment’s Company “I,” the Zouave Cadets, under Captain 
George W. Tanner, contained the only men of color. The cadets were assigned 
to guard the Northern Central Railroad from the Mason-Dixon line to Balti- 
more. In contrast, in Philadelphia in 1861, at least two companies of African 
Americans were called together but were not allowed to enlist.” 
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When Congress passed the Second Confiscation Act and the Militia Act on 
July 17, 1862, it prepared the way for Lincoln to receive African-American 
men as soldiers. Lincoln waited until he had issued the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation before permitting official black enlistment. Secretary of War Edwin 
M. Stanton authorized the governors of Rhode Island and Massachusetts to 
raise black regiments. These were the 14th Regiment Rhode Island Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery and the 54th Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, familiar 
to many persons today as the regiment featured in the movie Glory. Aboli- 
tionist George L. Stearns, working with Massachusetts Governor John A. 
Andrew, commissioned such black leaders as Martin R. Delany, John Jones, 
and John M. Langston to help enlist black men for the 54th Massachusetts.® 

Another recruiter, Frederick Douglass, urged Pennsylvania Governor 
Andrew Gregg Curtin in February 1863 to create black regiments in the Key- 
stone State. Curtin declined. It is unclear how Douglass and Curtin communi- 
cated on this subject because there is no extant correspondence from Douglass 
in Curtin’s papers and Douglass’s allusion to this incident in a speech given 
in New York City suggests that he had spoken to Governor Curtin in person. 
It is possible that Curtin was awaiting direct orders from the Lincoln admin- 
istration on this question. A Southerner by birth, Lincoln feared the racial 
discord that might result from African Americans and Northern whites 
fighting in the same regiments. The only solution, he thought, was to create 
all-black regiments staffed by white officers and managed by a distinct bureau 
in the War Department 

The Bureau of Colored Troops was formally established on May 22, 1863. 
It would oversee the recruiting of Union colored troops, commissioning of 
white officers, forming of regiments, and coordinating their activity in the 
war. Pennsylvania’s adjutant general declared that African-American volun- 
teers would no longer join black regiments in other states but instead would 
enlist in Pennsylvania under the auspices of the War Department.® 

In June 1863, a state of emergency was declared in Pennsylvania as General 
Robert E. Lee’s army moved northward toward an eventual showdown with 
the Union army at Gettysburg. When Governor Curtin called for volunteers 
to defend the Keystone State, white and black persons alike responded. There 
was great excitement in black Philadelphia where an instructor for the Insti- 
tute for Colored Youth, Octavius V. Catto, formed a company that included 
some of his colleagues and students. Under Captain A. M. Babe, Catto’s 
company received uniforms and arms at the city arsenal and headed for 
Harrisburg. But Union Major General Darius N. Couch, commander of the 
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Department of the Susquehanna, turned them away, claiming that army 
enlistment required a three-year commitment and that Catto’s company was 
only prepared to serve several months. This was strange since several white 
Pennsylvania regiments were signed up for three months’ service. Catto’s com- 
pany returned to Philadelphia dejected. Stanton roundly criticized Couch for 
his action. “You are authorized,” commanded Stanton, “to receive into the 
service any volunteer troops that may be offered, without regard to color.”!° 

Many Philadelphia citizens, both blacks and whites, were indignant about 
the rejection of Catto’s company. Major George L. Stearns, Pennsylvania’s 
recruiting commissioner for the USCT, appealed to the Union League of Phila- 
delphia for help. With the league’s support, a group of seventy-five Philadel- 
phians formed the Supervisory Committee for Recruiting Colored Regiments, 
headquartered at 1210 Chestnut Street in Philadelphia. It petitioned Stanton 
for permission to raise three black regiments. The War Department agreed, 
advising the committee’s chairman Thomas Webster, “The troops raised under 
the foregoing instructions will rendezvous at Camp William Penn, Chelten 
Hills, near Philadelphia.” Lieutenant Colonel Louis Wagner, from the 88th 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, was named camp commander." The second 
phase of Pennsylvania African-American participation had begun. 

Camp William Penn was located eight miles north of Philadelphia in what 
is now La Mott, Cheltenham Township, Montgomery County. Civil War finan- 
cier and abolitionist Jay Cooke (1821-1905) owned the original land for the 
camp at the junction of Church Road (now Pennsylvania Route 73) and 
Washington Lane. Cooke’s estate was near a major transportation route, the 
North Pennsylvania Railroad, and it was in a neighborhood sympathetic to 
abolitionism, one settled by Quakers. The first eighty recruits who entered 
Camp William Penn were housed in tents. Soon it was discovered that the 
Cooke land “was not parade ground level” and the camp was moved to the 
junction of Cheltenham and Penrose Avenues, in Cheltenham Township, 
close to “Roadside,” the home of the famous abolitionist Lucretia Mott (1793- 
1880). By December 1863, army regulation wooden barracks were built for 
the colored troops and Mrs. Mott commented that “the barracks make a 
show from our back windows.”!? 

But the work of the supervisory committee was not over. It was responsible 
for the transportation and subsistence of the recruits from the time they left 
their respective homes until they arrived at camp. Furthermore, since Penn- 
sylvania had not provided bounties for the raising of African-American troops 
as had other states, the committee had to raise funds for the cause. It did so 
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through newspaper advertisements throughout the Commonwealth as well as 
in Delaware, Maryland, and New Jersey. The committee helped to start the 
“Free Military School for Applicants to Command Colored Troops” to train 
white Union army officers for Camp William Penn. The school, under the dir- 
ection of Major George A. Hearns and Colonel John H. Taggart, was located 
at the supervisory committee headquarters, 1210 Chestnut Street in center 
city Philadelphia.'* 

By the end of July 1863, Thomas Webster informed Stanton that “the first 
recruits were mustered in on the 27th of June and the 3rd Regiment USCT 
made full [on the] 24th [of] July; that two Companies of another regiment 
have also been mustered in.”!* Eventually, eleven regiments—the 3rd, 6th, 8th, 
22nd, 24th, 32nd, 41st, 43rd, 45th, 127th, and one independent company— 
were trained at Camp William Penn. From these regiments, Lieutenant 
Nathan N. Edgarton, Captain Albert Wright, First Sergeant Alexander Kelly, 
and Sergeant Major Thomas R. Hawkins distinguished themselves in combat 
and won the Congressional Medal of Honor.'® 

Recruiting stations for conscripting African Americans were set up across 
Pennsylvania and from these “stations” the supervisory committee in Phila- 
delphia brought in recruits to Camp William Penn. Before the Battle of Gettys- 
burg, Harrisburg blacks were summoned to a meeting announced in the 
Harrisburg Daily Telegraph: “The black men of Harrisburg are to hold a meeting 
this evening at the Masonic Hall, Tanner’s alley, for the purpose of organ- 
izing and offering their services to the Governor.”'® Fifty-four men came to 
the meeting, at which Union army Captain Henry Bradley spoke. Many of 
the men were refugees from the South and were anxious to enlist for three 
years’ service in the USCT. Several days later two companies of black men, 
one headed by Captain Bradley and one led by Harrisburg native Thomas 
Morris Chester, were learning military drills. Bradley's company paraded on 
the state capitol grounds and the Harrisburg Patriot and Union commented 
that “the men looked strong and determined, and went through the drill quite 
as creditably as the generality of raw troops on their first parade.”!” Historian 
R. J. M. Blackett contends that “neither company was pressed into service, for 
in early July, the emergency [in Harrisburg] was lifted when [Confederate 
army leader Richard] Ewell’s forces withdrew to prepare for the bloody and 
decisive encounter at Gettysburg.” After Gettysburg, many African-American 
men in central Pennsylvania enlisted in the USCT. One of these men was 
John C. Brock of Carlisle, Cumberland County.'® 
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Brock was born April 12, 1843, in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, to William and 
Elizabeth Donaldson Brock.'® William Brock was a farmer. The Brocks appear 
first in the 1850 United States Census for Cumberland County; John is listed 
as being eight years old.?° Devout Protestants, the Brocks worshiped at the 
local African Methodist Episcopal (AME) Church and enrolled their children 
in the AME Sabbath School in Carlisle. The 1860 census describes John as a 
“farm laborer,” yet by 1863 he was also secretary of the AME Sabbath School.?! 
In a school report published April 25, 1863, in the Christian Recorder, Brock 
wrote, “The Sabbath school at present consists of one superintendent, one 
librarian, one secretary, one treasurer, [and] eight teachers. Average atten- 
dance [is] fifty-five scholars.”*? So it was natural that when he enlisted in the 
United States Colored Troops Brock made friends with several black chap- 
lains. Brock’s letters contain references to these men as well as his thoughts 
about God, salvation, and morality. Brock’s letters, therefore, have both a 
literary and a spiritual quality to them. 

Brock was mustered into service on April 5, 1864, as a private in Company 
F of the 43rd Regiment, USCT, at Camp William Penn.”? On April 12, 1864, 
Brock was promoted to commissary sergeant and was made quartermaster 
sergeant on January 5, 1865. Mustered out with the 43rd Regiment on October 
20, 1865, Brock returned to Carlisle. There he fell in love with an African- 
American woman named Lucinda Jane Dickson, whom he married in Carlisle 
on Christmas Day 1867.74 

By 1870 the Brock family included two-year-old Mary Elizabeth and six- 
month-old William. Lucinda Brock, listed as housekeeper, employed a fourteen- 
year-old black girl named Emma Fisher as a live-in servant or possibly a nanny.”° 
In 1870 the census taker reported Brock as being employed as a gardener, 
but other sources claim that he was a schoolteacher in the schools of Harris- 
burg, Steelton, and Marietta.?° The Brocks had altogether seven children. 
One died as an infant and six survived childhood: Mary Elizabeth born Sep- 
tember 27, 1868; Rachel Alcinda born February 3, 1874; Maria Louisa born 
May 8, 1879; John Robert born October 31, 1880; Ralph Elwood born February 
15, 1883; and Howard Faunteroy born July 23, 1889. 

In the 1870s, the Brocks moved to West Chester in Chester County. Their 
home at 530 East Miner Street was near the center of a thriving black busi- 
ness community.”’ For instance, there was Spence’s Restaurant and Burn’s 
Great Oyster House on Gay and Fortune Streets and Fullerston’s Oyster Bar 
in the Mansion Hotel on Market Street. Down the street from the Brocks, at 
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the corner of Franklin and Miner, Moses G. Hepburn ran the Magnolia 
House Hotel. “Hepburn was one of the first blacks to set up business on the 
East End of the borough; his hotel guests included the orator and abolitionist 
Frederick Douglass.”** Further down Miner Street, near present-day Everhart 
Park, was Bethel AME Church. Brock was ordained an elder in June 1881 and 
later served as minister of West Chester’s Bethel AME Church.” Brock filed 
for an invalid pension with the federal government in 1890, citing “kidney 
disease and shortness of breath.” He died eleven years later on August 16, 
1901, of kidney disease in West Chester. 


The Civil War began for John Brock on April 18, 1864, when the 43rd USCT 
left Camp William Penn for Virginia. The regiment was first assigned to the 
First Brigade, Fourth Division, Ninth Corps of the Army of the Potomac, and 
acted as its guard en route to Petersburg in mid-June 1864. Brock’s regiment 
fought in the “battle of the Crater” at Petersburg on July 30, 1864. In September 
1864 the 43rd was assigned to the First Brigade, Third Division, Ninth Corps 
of the Army of the Potomac, and in the following months it was engaged in 
Union military operations at such Virginia sites as Weldon Railroad, Poplar 
Grove Church, Boydton Plank, Hatcher’s Run, and Bermuda Hundred. In 
January 1865, the 43rd was assigned to the Third Brigade, Third Division, 
Twenty-Fifth Corps. It shuttled between Hatcher’s Run and Richmond before 
joining the Appomattox campaign in late March and the pursuit of Lee’s 
army in early April. Then the 43rd went to the Rio Grande Valley in Texas 
until muster-out in Pennsylvania, October 20, 1865.*! 

The Christian Recorder, published in Philadelphia, was the official newspaper 
of the African Methodist Church. Many African-Americans soldiers, including 
Brock wrote to the newspaper from the Civil War battlefield. In his first letter 
to the Recorder, Brock displays different emotions: he is both excited about 
being in the Union army and angry about slavery. 


Camp near Annapolis, Md.*? 
April 21, 1864 
DEAR RECORDER: 


As we are about to move out to join our hearts, hands, and fortunes in the 
great contest, I think it proper to let the world know something about our 
regiment’s movements. It has scarcely been six weeks since this regiment’s 
organization. It had been recruited up to seven companies, which the first six 
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received orders to march. We broke camp at Chelton Hill,®° near Philadel- 
phia, on Monday morning April 18th. The regiment, however, did not leave 
the camp till about 2 o’clock. We arrived in the city [of Philadelphia] about 
4 o’clock and left in an hour afterwards for Baltimore. The citizens of Balti- 
more cheered us lustily as we moved away from the wharf on the stately steam- 
boat Columbia. We sailed about three hours over very smooth water; the vessel 
glided along so lightly that its movement was scarcely perceptible. 

After a while we reached Annapolis, which we found to be our destination. 
We moved off the boat, and we found ourselves on the soil of a State which 
was once under the despotic sway of slavery, but which we soon hope shall 
never more allow human bondage to prevail on its borders. After we reached 
the town, we took up the line of march for our camp, which is four miles from 
town. We found the road, as we went out, lined with tents and soldiers, all of 
which cheered us as we passed. 

When we got to our camping ground, we found great many colored 
troops there. The 30th Connecticut (Colored) Regiment was there. Three 
regiments arrived from Baltimore the day before we came, and the next day 
after we arrived, there was another regiment arrived from Ohio. God speed 
the glorious work, and may this accursed rebellion, that has been producing 
so much sorrow and distress, be brought to its proper doom. 

We are now attached to the 9th Army Corps, 4th Division, under the com- 
mand of General [Ambrose Everett] Burnside.*4 We are proud to be under 
such a distinguished leader, and we hope, under the leadership of this great 
General, to burn the sides of the rebels so badly, that they will never wish to 
rebel against the government anymore, nor to raise for their escutcheon the 
foul emblem of slavery. 

Adieu now, dear Recorder, till we make some more movements; and I shall 
endeavor to keep the public in knowledge of where we are going and what 
we are doing. 

JOHN C. BROCK 
Commissary Sergeant 
43rd Reg. USCT 


During the first year of the USCT, the Union army rarely assigned African- 
American soldiers to combat duty. Public opinion and racial prejudice in the 
military was against allowing blacks to engage in actual fighting. Consequently, 
fatigue duty and guard work were the lot of these men. The 43rd Regiment 
was exceptional in being assigned to the rear guard of the Army of the 
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Potomac. When the colored soldiers arrived in Confederate territory, the 
Virginians were surprised. In his second letter Brock describes the reactions 
of both black and white Virginians while also observing their desolation, 
illiteracy, and suffering. 


Camp near Milford Station, Va.*° 
May 26, 1864 


DEAR RECORDER: 


It has been some time since you have heard from me. We have been formed 
into a brigade since I wrote to you last, which consists of the 30th and 39th 
[colored regiments] which were raised in Maryland, the 27th, which was raised 
in Ohio; and the 43rd which was raised in Philadelphia. The Brigade is com- 
manded by Colonel Seafried.*° We have got away down in the secession Terri- 
tory; all the way down, until we get to Fredericksburg.*’ The rebels have taken 
the most of their slaves and driven them South; but those that were left, wel- 
comed us with tokens of rejoicing. 

After we left Fredericksburg, the rebels left in such a hurry, that they were 
glad to get away themselves, and left the slaves to take care of themselves as 
best they could. Some of the masters had told their slaves such frightful tales 
about the Yankees, they were actually afraid of us. Again, some of them, their 
owners could not get impressed with that fear; and as soon as we come along, 
fathers, mothers, and their little children, picked up their bundles and marched 
along with us, carrying them on their heads. 

Where the contending armies have been, the desolation of war is plainly 
visible; but after we leave Fredericksburg, southward, the countryside is in a 
fine state of cultivation; the rebels having planted large crops of corn, evidently 
confident that [General Robert E.] Lee would fulfill his promise, which was 
“If they would feed his armies, he would keep the Yankees back.”** But his 
boast, this time was more than he could stand to; for our brave army marches 
on like an overwhelming flood. You cannot imagine with what surprise the 
inhabitants of the South gaze upon us. They are afraid to say anything to us 
so they take it out in looking. They pretend to be great Union people, while 
we are present; but it is hard to tell what they [really] are when we are gone. 
What a wonderful change [we see among black folks]! The very people, who 
three years ago, crouched at their master’s feet, on the accursed soil of Vir- 
ginia, now march in a victorious column of freemen, over the same land. The 
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change seems almost miraculous. Yet through the mysterious workings of 
Providence, it is so. 

So far, the Ist Brigade has not been engaged with the enemy; but we do 
not know how soon we may be. At present we are acting as rear guard of the 
wagon train of the Army of the Potomac. We can plainly see, here, the blasting 
influences of slavery. Instead of energy, thrift, and the spirit of improvement 
being manifested, as it is in the North, we see nothing here but desolation 
and destruction, visible on every hand. You will see large farms, and old 
houses with thatched roofs, every here and there. The distance between the 
different places, in this country, is very often two miles or more. There are 
marks of civilization, nowhere. We very often see white children, and even 
men and women that cannot read a word. Surely this is a land of darkness, 
and gross darkness covers the people thereof. 

The health of the Brigade, so far, is very good. I cannot write anymore this 
time, but I will endeavor to write more in my next [letter]. 

Yours respectfully, 

JOHN C. BROCK 
Commissary Sergeant 
43rd USCT 


By June 1864, the 43rd Regiment and the Army of the Potomac were 
closing in on the Confederate capital of Richmond. Brock refers to several 
African-American men from central Pennsylvania in this letter. One senses 
the loneliness and homesickness of the soldiers in Brock’s plea for mail. 
Soon after writing this letter, Brock and the 43rd Regiment crossed the James 
River where they were put to work digging trenches around Petersburg, 
Virginia. 


Camp near Hanover, Va.** 
June 5, 1864 


MR. EDITOR: 


As it has been some time since we have had an opportunity of writing to 
you, we thought that, as we now have leisure, to let your readers know some- 
thing about the movements of the Forty-third. We are now encamped about 
fourteen miles from Richmond. We have had some considerable marching 
to do to reach this point. We have been instrumental in liberating some five 
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hundred of our sisters and brethren from the accursed yoke of human 
bondage. The slaves come flocking to us from every part of the country. You 
see them coming in every direction, some in carts, some on their masters’ 
horses, and great numbers on foot, carrying their bundles on their heads. They 
manifest their love for liberty by every possible emotion. As several of them 
remarked to me, it seemed to them like heaven, so greatly did they realize the 
difference between slavery and freedom. They were all sent to White House 
Landing in wagons.*” From hence they are to be taken to Washington in 
transports. 

We are now formed into the First Brigade, consisting of the Twenty-seventh 
Regiment raised in Ohio, the Thirtieth and Thirty-ninth raised in Maryland, 
and the Forty-third raised in Pennsylvania. We are now the rear guard of the 
[Army of the] Potomac. 

The slaves tell us that they have been praying for those blessed days for a 
long time, but now their eyes witness this salvation from that direful calamity, 
slavery, and, what was more than expected, by their own brethren in arms. 
What a glorious prospect it is to behold this glorious army of black men as 
they march with martial tread across the sacred soil of Virginia! They cause 
what few inhabitants yet remain to look and wonder. 

Rev. Mr. Sterritt,*! of the Baltimore Conference, is sergeant major of the 
Thirty-sixth. I have become acquainted with him, and find him a very fine 
and agreeable gentleman. Rev. Morgan, of the Forty-third, has been a little 
indisposed, but is now recovering. The brigade generally has been enjoying 
very good health. 

The Second Brigade consists of the Twenty-third raised in Washington, 
the Nineteenth raised in Maryland, and the Thirtieth in Connecticut. This 
brigade is reported to have been in several skirmishes. What a glorious 
record will these two brigades have! The members of them can refer with 
exultation and say, “I was one of that noble band that marched through the 
wilds of Virginia, through privation and sorrow, for the liberation of my 
brethren.” No longer can we be reproached as being afraid to take up arms 
for the defense of our country. No longer can it be said that we have no rights 
in the country in which we live, because we have never marched forward to 
the defense. All these accusations and other objections to our rights of 
citizenship are repudiated by the noble action of the colored volunteers. God 
bless them in their endeavors! Who refuses to say, Amen? 

For the benefit of those that have friends here and wish to write to them, I 
will give the directions: “Mr. , Co. A. Forty-third Regiment, First Brigade, 
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Fourth Division, Ninth Corps, Washington, D.C.” and your letters will be for- 
warded to us. 
Adieu, dear Recorder, for the time [being]! 
JOHN C. BROCK 
Commissary Sergeant 
43rd USCT 


In his fourth letter, Brock tells of his regiment’s travels in the South. He 
expresses the high self-esteem and pride African-American soldiers felt about 
liberating the slaves and gaining freedom for themselves as well. 


Camp near Manassas Junction, Va.” 
3rd ultimo [July] 1864 


DEAR RECORDER: 


I think it is now about time that I should again be letting you and the 
folks know the present whereabouts of the 43rd Regiment. We are now 
encamped at a very pleasant place in Virginia between Manassas Junction® 
and Brandy Station. We have been moving considerably since I last wrote to 
you. We were then lying at Annapolis, Maryland. We left there on the 23rd 
of April, on Saturday. We were delayed a considerable length of time in 
starting, as there was a large division. It took a long time for all of us to 
finally get under way. 

Well, we marched all day on Saturday, and also on the Sabbath (how dif- 
ferent that Sabbath to some we have formerly spent) and on Monday 
evening we arrived at Alexandria, Va. How horrible it must have been to 
the rebels that their “sacred soil” should have been polluted by the foot- 
steps of colored Union soldiers! We lay at Alexandria all day on Tuesday, 
and on Wednesday morning we commenced the march farther into the 
interior. 

On Wednesday evening we reached that historic village named Fairfax 
Court House.“ The inhabitants, what few there were, looked at us with aston- 
ishment, as if we were some great monsters risen up out of the ground. They 
looked bewildered. Yet it seemed to be too true and apparent to them that they 
really beheld nearly 10,000 colored soldiers filing by, armed to the teeth, with 
bayonets bristling in the sun. And I tell you, our boys seem to fully appre- 
ciate the importance of marching through a “secesh town.” On [and] on we 
came, regiment after regiment, pouring in, as it seemed to their bewildered 
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optics, by countless thousands with colors flying and the bands playing; and 
without intending any disparagement to other regiments, I must say that the 
43rd looked truly grand, with the soldierly and imposing forms of our noble 
and generous Colonel [H. Seymour] Hall and Adjutant C. Bryan riding at 
the head.* 

The next day, being Thursday, we crossed the memorable stream known as 
Bull Run. It had been raining considerably, and the stream was swollen, so 
that the men were obliged to roll their pants up to their knees in order to 
cross it, which they did amidst great shouting and cheering from the men. 
On the same day we passed by the famous town of Centerville, which com- 
prises some eight or ten houses, surrounded by fortifications. This is the spot 
where the gallant (though unjustly abused) McDowell,” sword in hand, vainly 
endeavored to check the progress of the panic-stricken and flying army at the 
time of the first Bull Run fight. 

Next day we arrived at the place where I am now writing. It is a very pleas- 
ant grove. We are doing guard duty here on a railroad, the older veterans 
having been sent to the front on the same day that we arrived to take their 
place. So you will see now that we have performed considerable marching for 
a new regiment, and one that was hardly formed. But the boys bore up with 
great perseverance and fortitude under the task. We have been regularly 
detailed for picket duty both day and night since we came here. The boys halt 
a man very quick, and if he does not answer quickly, he gets a ball sent through 
him. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I herewith enclose two dollars, and you will, if you please, 
send me the Recorder, and I shall endeavor to do all I can for you. Direct to 
John C. Brock, Commissary Sergeant, 43rd Reg. USCT, Fourth Division, 9th 
Army Corps, Washington, D.C., and they will be forwarded to me. I am getting 
along remarkably well at the present time. 

JOHN C. BROCK 
Commissary Sergeant 
43rd Regiment 


The remaining companies of the 43rd Regiment—Companies H, J, and 
I—left Camp William Penn on July 11, 1864, bound for Camp Casey, Virginia. 
In his fifth letter Brock writes of the hardships his regiment endures. This is 
one of the few times Brock speaks about the deaths of his fellow soldiers. He 
pleads for, as soldiers have always done, food, supplies, newspapers, and letters 
from home. 
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Camp near Petersburg, Va.*” 
July 16, 1864 


DEAR RECORDER: 


Having a few leisure moments, I again devote myself to writing to let your 
readers know how we are coming on. We have been marching for the last two 
weeks from one point to another along the front, engaged in picket and 
fatigue duty. Our division has built two immense forts, connected by a long 
chain of breastworks. Sometimes they were in the trenches; in very dangerous 
places, the bullets whistling over and among our troops all day and all night 
long, while the men were engaged in digging. 

On last Sunday Sergeant George Mahoney of Baltimore was killed while 
engaged in the trenches. He belonged to Company G, 39th Regiment [United 
States Colored Troops]. He is represented as being a very religious young 
man, and at the time of his death was sitting under a tree, engaged in reading 
the last chapter of Revelation, which was his favorite one to read, and on 
yesterday Corporal Brewster* of Philadelphia, belonging to Company C, 
43rd Regiment, was badly wounded, one ball passing through his hand and 
another wounding him in the head. But notwithstanding all those dangers, 
the boys shoulder their shovels and picks merrily every day, and go out front 
to the trenches, ready and willing to do everything in their power that will 
lead to the capture and overthrow of the rebel stronghold. 

On last Sabbath I visited the division hospital in company with Reverend Mr. 
Underdue*® of Philadelphia, who is now chaplain of the 29th Reg. We found 
the sick and wounded doing as well as could be expected in the field. Just as the 
cold weather is now coming on, would it not be well for the ladies and 
gentlemen of the North to form benevolent associations for the purposes of 
sending bed-clothing to their brave husbands and brothers who get wounded 
through the misfortunes of war. They can be forwarded to us through the 
Christian Commission, that noble institution which has supplied our brigade 
with fresh vegetables once and very often twice a week. It receives the prayers 
and blessings of every soldier in the army. It has been very dry here; the dust 
has been so thick and heavy that it is very fatiguing for the troops to march in 
the daytime, when old Sol sends forth his rays in his strength. 

One more thing the boys complain of very much, that is that their friends 
never write [but] only when they receive a letter from them. Now sometimes 
it is very difficult for a soldier to write: sometimes he is so tired that he falls 
asleep and forgets all about home, very often without the means to write with. 
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Now, we hope, that you who have sons, husbands, and brothers, will consider 
these difficulties which beset the soldier in the way of writing, and act accord- 
ingly; write often, no matter whether they write [back] or not; for nothing is 
so cheering to a soldier as to receive a letter from home. Send papers as often 
as you can, for we have a great deal of leisure time, which might be spent 
profitably in reading instructive papers and books. We wish to increase in 
knowledge and wisdom, so that part of our lives, which we may devote to our 
country’s service, may be days of instruction, to fit us for good citizens when the 
balmy days of peace shall return again and bless our land, when the deso- 
lation of war shall no longer be visible, and no sounds mar our ears except 
the din of industry and the hum of mechanical skill. Then shall we return to 
our homes again with beating hearts, glad that the cruel war is over, and that 
the gentle influence of virtue, liberty, and independence, rules our once dis- 
tressed country. 

J. C. BROCK 

Commissary Sergeant 

43rd Reg. USCT 


On July 30, 1864, the 43rd Regiment fought its first major battle—the 
battle of the Crater. This battle achieved notoriety due to later allegations of 
miscalculation by the Union forces. The battle centered on a Confederate 
fort known as “Elliott’s Salient” near Petersburg, Virginia. Lieutenant Colonel 
Henry Pleasants of the 48th Pennsylvania Volunteers told his regimental 
officers: “That God-damned fort is the only thing between us and Petersburg, 
and I have an idea we can blow it up.”°° In Pleasants’s regiment were many 
coal miners from Schuylkill County. With General Grant’s consent the 
Pennsylvanians began digging a tunnel beneath the Confederate fort. The 
original military plans were for the colored troops to lead the attack into the 
crater immediately after the explosion on June 30. At the last minute, the 
colored troops were pulled back ostensibly because the Union army did not 
want to be accused of using the African Americans as “cannon fodder.” But 
when the black Union soldiers followed their white comrades into the crater, 
the Confederates trapped them. An anonymous report in the Christian Recorder 
about the Crater disaster described the horror: “Before our wounded were 
removed from the Crater under a flag of truce, their sufferings during the 
day and a half they remained in it were absolutely frightful. Their groans and 
cries for water could be distinctly heard in our intrenchments. [We were] 
without the power to relieve [since we feared] of being shot [if we tried to 
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help them].”>! Many men died. In the 43rd Regiment, casualties and MIAs 
totaled 47. Total Union losses were 3,798 to about 1,500 for the Confederates. 
Afterwards, Congress conducted an investigation into the Petersburg siege to 
determine why the Union army lost that battle.®? It is unfortunate that Brock 
does not discuss the battle of the Crater in his sixth letter; hence one can only 
speculate about how he experienced this traumatic episode. Brock, however, 
is more eager to talk about his pay raise. After numerous complaints from 
black soldiers and black civilian leaders, Congress voted to upgrade the pay of 
colored troops to that of white Union soldiers. Brock tells how thrilled his 
regiment was to be finally paid the equivalent of white soldiers. 


Camp in front of Petersburg, Va. 
August 13, 1864 


DEAR RECORDER: 


I again take my pen in hand to inform you how we are coming on. Yester- 
day was a joyful day in our brigade on account of the presence of the Pay- 
master. We have been expecting him for some time, and at last he came, with 
greenbacks in abundance.*! He commenced immediately to pay us off—that is, 
early the next morning after he arrived on the ground. The boys fell in the 
ranks with more alacrity than they ever did on any other occasion. They were 
paid at the rate of sixteen dollars a month that is the privates were, while the 
noncommissioned officers were paid more according to their rank. 

The boys had heard a great deal of talks about seven dollars a month, but 
they never believed that they would be offered such wages. So the Paymaster 
told us. He said that we received the same pay as any other soldier since the Ist 
of January; and as none of our regiment was enlisted before that time, we all 
received the full complement of Government pay. Every regiment had a 
Paymaster. Consequently our brigade was paid off very quickly. 

We had been on the skirmish line ever since the battle of the 30th of July, 
and only got relieved from our arduous post there a couple of days ago. 
Yesterday, by some means or other, the rebels discovered our camp, and at 
once commenced to shell us. They had it so uncomfortably hot for us that we 
were obliged to find another stopping-place. 

Our thinned ranks have been filled up by the reinforcement of three more 
companies, among whom we were happy to find our old friend James Hardin, 
Quartermaster Sergeant of the 43rd [Company C] adding one more to the 
noncommissioned staff of our regiment. 
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There is one more thing that I wish to speak of, as I believe that large 
numbers of those who have friends in this regiment are readers of your news- 
paper. Will they please, in directing their letters, be careful to state the com- 
pany to which their friends belong? This will save a great deal of trouble and 
time. I must now come to a close. So, adieu, dear Recorder, until the next 
time. 

JOHN C. BROCK 
Commissary Sergeant 
43rd USCT 


From August 3 to November 29, 1864, the 43rd Regiment was commanded 
by Captain [later Major] Horace Bumstead. In his seventh letter, Brock com- 
plains that his regiment does not have an army chaplain to conduct religious 
services. Although ecstatic over the emancipation of the slaves, Brock empa- 
thizes also with the wartime suffering endured by white Southerners. 


August 28, 1864°° 
DEAR RECORDER: 


There is nothing of importance that has occurred among us since my last 
letter. Our regiment has mostly been on fatigue service since that time. We 
have marched round to the left of Petersburg, near the Weldon railroad, and 
have been engaged mostly in felling trees, and building breastworks and 
forts. 

I see in last week’s Recorder, that there is much inquiry as to whether Rev. 
Mr. [John R. V.] Morgan is dead or alive. He is still alive, and was in the 
terrible charge of July 30th, where he acted very bravely, and came out with- 
out a scratch. He was taken ill soon after the charge, and is now in the 
hospital, from which we hope he may soon return. This is a splendid Sabbath 
morning! But no sound of the church-going bell greets our ears. It reminds 
me of the words of the poet—“The sound of the church-going bell/These 
rocks and valleys never heard.”*® 

It is a painful fact that this regiment has not heard a half a dozen sermons 
since they have been out. We have no chaplain. Is there not an opportunity 
here for some enterprising minister to improve? Under the present circum- 
stances, the moral improvement of the men in this regiment is not very great. 
Profanity has reached such a pitch, that it very often shocks the ears of even 
wicked men. 
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We are now encamped on a splendid farm, which contains a large house, 
and is surrounded by a number of small ones, which were used as the slaves’ 
quarters. There is a large orchard on the place, which had just been set out 
three or four years ago. Nor more than forty yards distant from the house is the 
family graveyard, surrounded by an iron railing. The whole place shows signs 
of wealth, affluence, and ease. How much joy—at the same time, how much 
misery has been experienced beneath the roof of this lordly Southern mansion! 

But alas! The desolation of war—fences broken down and destroyed, 
houses disfigured and burned, gardens that were once modern Edens, now 
torn up, their beauty and decorations scattered to the four winds! All this is 
the result of slavery. God hasten the day when war shall cease, when slavery 
shall be blotted from the face of the earth, and when, instead of destruction 
and desolation, peace, prosperity, liberty and virtue shall rule the earth! 

Yours, 

JOHN C. BROCK 
43rd Regiment USCT 


Brock’s eighth letter to the Christian Recorder describes the fighting of the 
43rd Regiment at Hatcher’s Run, Virginia, on October 27, 1864. His writing 
painfully records the anxiety and confusion experienced by his regiment. 
The war has also taken an emotional toll on Brock and he openly wishes for 
the Civil War to end. 


Camp near Petersburg, Va. 
October 30, 186497 


DEAR RECORDER: 


Since the last letter that I wrote to you, we have been engaged with the 
enemy. On last Tuesday we were ordered to take six days’ ration, three in our 
knapsacks and three in our haversacks. On the same afternoon, I saw that 
each man had the provisions ordered. Everyone thought that a move would 
be made immediately. All night Tuesday every ear was on the qui vive [i.e., 
lookout] to hear the order to move, but no order came. All day Wednesday 
the camp was quiet as usual. I don’t believe we are going to move at all, says a 
youngster. You will sing a different tune from that, replied an older soldier, 
before twenty-four hours. 

On Wednesday evening we went to bed as usual. At two o’clock on Thursday 
morning a single horseman rode into camp, with a dispatch to our commander. 
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Every man was ordered to strike his tent and get ready to march immediately. 
Soon afterwards long columns of troops commenced to march out, past our 
camp. In about ten minutes every man was ready to march. But the order to 
move had not yet arrived; we lay there till broad daylight, before we moved. 

Meanwhile, the 2nd and 5th Corps continued to pass us in one continuous 
column. Many a man lay there with an anxious heart. They shook hands with 
each other, bidding each other farewell, in case they should not meet again. 
One corporal from the State of Maine handed me a letter, together with his 
money and watch. “Write to my wife,” said he, “in case anything should happen 
[to] me.” He was only one out of the many that told me the same thing. What 
a time for reflection! How many who are now well and hearty going out into 
the fray will never return again, and how many will return bruised and 
mangled! Alas! Alas! The desolation of war. 

At last, after many hours of delay, the order was given to move forward. 
The whole division was soon in motion, the first brigade leading. We pro- 
ceeded along slowly and cautiously about a mile before we met any signs of 
the enemy. “The Johnnies are all gone,” says a new recruit. “You will hear 
them soon enough,” replied an older and wiser soldier. 

“Hark! What was that?” cried one, as the report of musketry was heard in 
the distance. His companion told him that our skirmishers were chasing in 
the enemy’s pickets. Our brigades advanced in gallant style, driving the rebels 
before them all day. Towards night the enemy fell back to his works, where 
he was strongly fortified. Our boys built breastworks along their line while 
our skirmishers were busily engaged in watching the enemy. 

On Thursday night it commenced to rain, and the boys had to take it 
rough and ready, without tents all night. [The] next morning many of them 
were dripping wet. Soon after dark, on Thursday night, the rebels attempted 
to surprise us but we were not to be caught napping. They found the boys 
ready and waiting to welcome them with hospitable hands to bloody graves. 
On Friday morning everyone thought that the order of the day would be an 
attempt to make still further advances, but contrary to everyone’s expecta- 
tions, we were ordered to fall back. The Second Corps fell back from their 
position early in the morning, we following soon afterwards. 

Now we are in our old camp where we started. What was accomplished, we 
have yet to learn. The loss in our brigade was not very heavy. In our regiment 
(the 43rd) we had one officer and several men killed, and some 12 or 14 
wounded. Fortunate it was that we lost no more as our regiment was out- 
flanked several times. Most of the men that were lost belonged to Company 
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B,—as they were first thrown out as skirmishers, and consequently were most 
exposed to the enemy’s fire. 

Of our behavior in this battle, it is spoken of as being very good. The First 
Brigade was more constantly engaged than the Second was. But all receive 
the highest merit, and have added one more laurel to their brows. The colored 
soldiers of the 18th Corps have well established the reputation of our soldierly 
abilities. And when peace shall once more return and bless our land, we can 
take each other by the hands, and say, together we have toiled for the rights 
of man, and elevation and liberty of our race. God speed the day, when these 
things shall be accomplished, and we shall enjoy the blessings of peace, liberty, 
and prosperity, and look back on the days of our trials and tribulations, and 
behold the record of our deeds on the pages of our national history, bright and 
unsullied. 

JOHN C. BROCK 
Com. Sergeant 
43rd USCT 


For a month and a half until New Year’s Eve 1864, the 43rd Regiment was 
involved in the defenses of Bermuda Hundred, Virginia. The regiment then 
crossed the James River and camped near Fort Harrison until it entered 
Richmond on April 3, 1865. While writing this letter, Brock was waiting for 
orders to march into Richmond. Literate soldiers passed the time studying 
Scripture, reading, and writing letters. A white chaplain, Jeremiah M. Mickley, 
had been assigned to the colored regiment in late 1864. Mickley’s “chapel” 
served alternately as a school for the black soldiers. “Seventy of the whole 
number [of the regiment] were able to read; but very few could understand 
intelligently what they did read,” wrote Mickley to the U.S. adjutant general.°® 
Others, said Mickley, could write but had poor grammar but some didn’t 
even know the alphabet. Brock is cheerful in his ninth letter to the Christian 
Recorder. He is overjoyed not only by Mickley’s work but also the opportunity 
to worship in services conducted by a chaplain. 


Camp near Richmond, Va.°? 
March 9, 1865 


DEAR RECORDER: 


Having been a long time since I have written to you, I now seize the present 
opportunity to inform your readers where we are, and what we are doing. We 
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are now encamped on the north bank of the James River, where we have 
been since New Year’s Day. We have spent the greater portion of the winter 
in our quarters, not having been engaged in any skirmishes with the enemy. 
A large portion of the regiment have been going to school during the winter 
months, where they have made marked and rapid improvement, under the 
superintendence of our able and efficient chaplain, who manifests a great 
interest in our soldiers. May he live to see the day, when he shall behold the 
results of his labor with pride. 

We have heard with joy of [General] Sherman’s triumphant march through 
Georgia and the Carolinas; of his success in compelling the evacuation of 
their principal cities; of the release from the chains of slavery of thousands of 
our fellow-creatures, and of the establishments of schools and churches 
among them. Civilization and knowledge bursts forth, with his refulgent rays, 
from behind the dark cloud, which has been hiding its brightness from the 
earth. 

Surely this is a mighty and progressive age in which we live. The hydra- 
headed monster slavery which, a few short years ago, stalked over the land 
with proud and gigantic strides, we now behold drooping and dying under 
the scourging lash of universal freedom. In the once greatest strongholds of 
rebeldom the institution of slavery is now the weakest and the rebel congress 
are now frantically appealing to that weak institution to prop up the sinking 
fortunes of their darling confederacy. But it is too late—the bondmen of the 
South have heard that single word “liberty,” and they will not heed the siren 
voice of their humbled masters. 

But what a great change this war is working! Where once the dark mantle 
of ignorance hung heavily over the land, we now behold churches, school 
houses, ministers and teachers springing up, as if by magic, and the bright 
light of knowledge surely dispelling the gloom of ignorance and bigotry. 
More especially is this so where our armies have gone before and by their 
power and bravery dispersed or beaten down that devilish institution, slavery. 
Our boys are in good spirits, and expect soon to be called upon to strike a 
final blow to this inglorious rebellion. 

We had the pleasure of hearing Rev. Jake [John] R. V. Morgan, Orderly 
Sergeant of Co. C., of our regiment, preach, on Sabbath evening last. It 
revived our memory of days past and gone, when we often had the pleasure of 
listening to “the Old Man Eloquent.” We find that he has lost none of his 
enthusiasm, but is still as eloquent as ever. He held the audience spellbound, 
for almost one hour, listing to his stirring remarks. The bright sparkle of his 
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eyes is as natural as ever, and we do sincerely hope that he may live for many 
years, to advocate the cause of Christ, and Him crucified, and may be as a 
bright and shining light, setting an example of good will to all. 

JOHN C. BROCK 

Quartermaster Sergeant, 43rd USCT 
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SITES OF MEMORY, SITES OF GLORY 


African-American Grand Army of the Republic Posts in Pennsylvania 


Barbara A. Gannon 


The review of the Grand Army of the Republic passed down the broad 
avenues of Washington, with tens of thousands of veterans, black and white, 
marching together in commemoration of Northern victory in the Civil War. 
One newspaper proclaimed that “the entire nation unites to celebrate the 
valor and patriotism of the brave soldiers who fought in defense of the Union.” 
The correspondent singled out for praise a group of black Philadelphians, 
members of the Charles Sumner Post, for “they marched as they fought, 
nobly.” He added that the white and black spectators recognized the “colored 
troops” with “hearty applause.” This report is not an erroneous version of the 
famous 1865 grand review of the victorious Union army, which excluded 
African-American soldiers. Appearing in the Washington Post in 1892, the item 
described the second great review in which 80,000 members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic (GAR), the Union army’s largest veterans’ organization, 
re-created the 1865 spectacle at its twenty-sixth national reunion. Because of 
their status as members of the Grand Army of the Republic, African-American 
veterans were not excluded from this second parade (Fig. 7.1).! 

Stuart McConnell’s modern examination of the GAR argues that the exclu- 
sion of African-American soldiers from the 1865 review was emblematic of their 


This examination of African-American veterans was made possible by the financial support 
of the Civil War Era Center of Penn State. The author would like to thank the contributors to 
this center for helping scholars to realize their dreams. 


treatment in this veterans’ organization. Further, McConnell characterizes the 
GAR as segregated, indicating that “where the black veteran population was 
large, as in Philadelphia, African-American and white veterans maintained 
separate posts.” Based on the exclusion of black veterans from the 1865 review 
and the existence of all-black posts, McConnell contends that “as in the Grand 
Review, as in the Union Army itself, black veterans were accorded separate 
and unequal status.” McConnell’s association of racially exclusive GAR posts 
in Pennsylvania and African-American soldiers’ exclusion from the 1865 review 
is ironic. These black Pennsylvanians received a belated acknowledgment of 
their Civil War service—recognition they did not receive when they were 
banned from the earlier review—because of their membership in this Phila- 
delphia-based post.? 

This appreciation came at a time when African Americans were under 
siege in almost all other aspects of their political, social, and economic life. 
An African-American veteran marching in this parade had lived through the 
end of Reconstruction, when the federal government removed troops from 
the South allowing the South to be “redeemed” by a Democratic Party dedi- 
cated to white supremacy. In 1883 this same man would have seen the Supreme 
Court render impotent the Civil Rights Act of 1875, the culminating legisla- 
tive act of their namesake Charles Sumner’s political life. If this former soldier 
lived until 1896, he would lament the most infamous Supreme Court deci- 
sion of the post—Civil War era, Plessy v. Ferguson. This ruling formulated the 
separate but equal doctrine and sustained the fundamental inequality of Jim 
Crow laws. The new century would bring the end of significant Southern black 
voting due to grandfather clauses and other, more subtle, attacks on the Fif- 
teenth Amendment. Each year, African Americans had their most precious 
liberty, their right to life, taken away by white vigilantes. Southern racism allied 
with Northern indifference led to the triumph of the three horsemen of the 
black apocalypse—segregation, disenfranchisement, and lynching—making 
this era, as one of its most prominent chroniclers has called it, the nadir of 
black life in America.* 

Civil War memory was crucial to Southerners’ battle to ensure Northern 
acquiescence to their answer to the race question—black oppression. Propa- 
gandists of the “Lost Cause” wanted Northerners to remember a Civil War 
that had nothing to do with emancipation and the social and political rights 
of African Americans. The “War Between the States,” the rubric of Southern 
apologists for this conflict, was waged by gallant white soldiers, all Americans 
who fought for their beliefs as African Americans stood idly by as “faithful 
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slaves” uninterested in fighting for freedom and unable to appreciate politi- 
cal and civil equality.* 

The African-American community resisted the Southern effort to mold 
history. Frederick Douglass was particularly active in the fight to shape Civil 
War memory. In Frederick Douglass’ Civil War, David Blight maintains that the 
black leader wanted Americans to remember that the primary cause of the 
war was slavery and its most important consequence was black freedom. 
Blight argues that Douglass tried “to forge memory into action that could 
somehow save the legacy of the Civil War for blacks—freedom, citizenship, 
suffrage, and dignity—at a time when the nation appeared indifferent or 
hostile to that legacy.” Other elements of the African-American community, 
including black veterans, joined Douglass in this struggle. African-American 
GAR posts were particularly effective because they represented tangible and 
undeniable evidence that African Americans had served in this conflict and 
that the freedom struggle formed the central drama of the Civil War.° 

The postwar service of black veterans in this battle for memory epitomizes 
a tradition in African-American history, the “site of memory.” In History and 
Memory in African American Culture, Genevieve Fabre, Robert O’Meally, and 
others apply the theories of French historian Pierre Nora concerning sites of 
memory, or lieux de mémoire, to explain important phenomena in black history. 
Based on his study of French history, Nora counts among sites of memory 
“museums, archives, cemeteries, festivals, anniversaries, treaties, monuments, 
sanctuaries, and fraternal orders” and even veterans’ organizations. Nora 
maintains that these sites “originate with the sense that we must deliberately 
create archives, maintain anniversaries, organize celebrations, pronounce eulo- 
gies because such activities no longer occur naturally” in the modern world. 
Nora’s theory is readily applied to African-American history if one realizes that 
white Americans deliberately, and in their minds naturally, refused to include 
black Americans in the nation’s archives, anniversaries, and celebrations. In a 
cross-cultural and interdisciplinary analysis of African Americana, Fabre and 
colleagues went further than Nora, classifying a number of unusual phenomena 
as sites of memory of the black American experience. Among the sites of 
memory catalogued by these scholars were events, such as antebellum eman- 
cipation celebrations and their modern incarnation, the Civil Rights move- 
ment; cultural developments, such as the blues; books, such as Ralph Ellison’s 
Invisible Man; and even an entertainer who lived in France for much of her 
life, Josephine Baker. These scholars contended that Nora’s theories were 
particularly useful as a means to include the common man and woman, those 
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““black and unknown bards,’ historians without portfolio, who inscribed their 
world with landmarks made significant because men and women remembered 
them so complexly and so well that somehow traces of their memory survive 
to become history.”° 

Among the “black and unknown bards” of the battle for Civil War memory 
were African-American veterans. Black Pennsylvanians consciously created 
African-American posts to thwart the efforts of those who would forget the black 
experience in the Civil War. Black veterans focused on two distinct aspects of 
this ordeal: first, that African Americans fought and died for their own freedom; 
second, that the black struggle for freedom constituted the central drama of the 
Civil War. Black former soldiers and Nora understood the “fundamental truth” 
of sites of memory was “that without commemorative vigilance, history would 
sweep them away.” When old soldiers, black and white, faded away and died, the 
memory of black soldiers fighting in a war for freedom almost disappeared with 
them. These men were forgotten until the noted African-American historian 
W. E. B. Du Bois wrote Black Reconstruction, his seminal, revisionist assessment of 
Civil War and Reconstruction in 1935. Du Bois’s work, also identified as a site of 
memory, challenged but could not replace such images as the faithful slave as 
icons of white public memory of the Civil War.’ 

As members of an interracial organization, the GAR in Pennsylvania, 
black veterans acted as tangible reminders of the military service of the 
unfaithful slave. Their status as members of this larger, predominantly 
white organization allowed these men to represent their race on local, state, 
and even national stages. Locally, black GAR men named their posts to 
remind their community, black and white, of the African-American exper- 
ience in the Civil War. African-American posts played prominent roles in 
communal Memorial Day observances. Black Pennsylvanians agitated for 
recognition of black military service among their white comrades. Finally, 
their status within the Pennsylvania GAR guaranteed African-American 
veterans’ inclusion in GAR events that reached statewide and national audi- 
ences, such as the 1892 review.® 

None of this would have happened had the GAR not broken with one 
nineteenth-century social norm—racially exclusive social organizations. 
According to Mary Clawson’s examination of social and fraternal organiza- 
tions, “racial exclusion was a hallmark of mainstream American fraternal- 
ism throughout its history.” Clawson explains that all-white social organiza- 
tions ensured racial exclusivity by explicitly proscribing black membership. 
This proscription included refusing African Americans the right to form 
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all-black units within their organization. The admission of black men into 
the GAR, however, represented an unprecedented departure from this rule.® 

The GAR consciously maintained a race-blind admission policy, using Civil 
War service and an honorable discharge from the army or navy as the only 
qualifications for membership. From its earliest years, the Pennsylvania GAR 
welcomed black veterans. In 1872 the Pennsylvania state commander, Howard 
Reeder, explained that “we care nothing for a man’s nationality, race, politics, 
or religion. The fact that a man was ready at the call of his country in her hour 
of danger when stout hearts quailed and brave men faltered . . . is all the 
Grand Army of the Republic seeks to know.” His predecessor, Major A. R. 
Calhoun, state commander in 1870 and 1871, explicitly included African 
Americans as qualified for membership. Calhoun argued that “we applied 
only one test that is that he [the veteran] went into the Army with a proper 
motive. We do not ask to what nationality he belonged. We care not whether 
he be a son of Jacob or a down-trodden son of Ham. We grasp his hand, and 
call him friend. We have no distinction of color.”!” 

Pennsylvania GAR men may have welcomed black former soldiers because 
two prominent state officials had been affiliated with colored troops. Robert 
Beath, who served as Pennsylvania commander, national commander in 
chief, and GAR historian, had served with the Sixth United States Colored 
Troops (USCT). Another GAR loyalist, Louis Wagner—a state commander 
in 1867 and later commander in chief of the GAR—had supervised Camp 
Penn, a training facility near Philadelphia. According to his obituary, he “sent 
into the field, fully organized, drilled and equipped, nearly 14,000 colored 
soldiers, who as a distinguished General said, “filled a soldier’s place in the 
ranks and dying filled a soldier’s grave.’”!! 

Although black veterans “filled a soldier’s place,” that place was usually 
not in a racially mixed post, at least not in Pennsylvania. Most black Pennsyl- 
vanians belonged to African-American posts. While racially mixed posts were 
rare in Pennsylvania, they were common in other states. The death records 
for the departments of Ohio, Massachusetts, and IIlinois reveal that member- 
ship in a racially mixed post was an experience shared by many African- 
American veterans. For example, over a seven-year period, at least 50 percent 
of the black veterans who died in Ohio reportedly came from racially mixed 
posts. One such post in Cleveland was founded and chartered jointly by black 
and white veterans.” 

When racial exclusion prevailed, it probably resulted from the racial atti- 
tudes in this era compounded by the use of a “blackball” system for voting on 
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potential members. Under this system, an individual could reject a prospec- 
tive recruit by anonymously placing a black ball in a box. In the early years of 
the GAR, regulations stated that a successful applicant could receive no more 
than one black ball in twenty. In later years, an applicant could receive no more 
than one black ball from ten voting members. The acceptance of African- 
American members in an all-white post required a very high consensus among 
its members. Despite this barrier, Pennsylvania posts accepted African 
Americans, for example, the Ezra Griffith Post in Scranton.!* 

One of the most important and enduring all-black units in Pennsylvania 
formed because a white post in Harrisburg was less receptive to black comrades 
than the Griffith Post. An African-American comrade named John Simpson, 
who had been elected to one of the highest positions in the Pennsylvania GAR, 
the council of administration, moved from Philadelphia to Harrisburg. 
Simpson recruited new black members for Harrisburg’s GAR posts. One of the 
two predominantly white GAR posts in the city, Post 116, received one of his 
recruit’s applications. According to Simpson, the application of this “honor- 
ably discharged and otherwise qualified comrade . . . has been virtually set 
aside and a withdrawal of it forced by announcement of the fact that the 
application would be rejected simply on account of the color of the applicant.” 
Because of this threat of rejection, Simpson proposed chartering a new post 
at Harrisburg that “Comrades of color might join.” Another Harrisburg post 
tried to block the post’s formation. Simpson successfully appealed to the state 
leadership to issue a charter for a new African-American post in Harrisburg. 
Official documents often record the unusual and the controversial—such as 
the formation of Harrisburg’s all-black post—while neglecting less controver- 
sial events. The formation of this black post was recorded because it was an 
unusual case that merited the attention of the state GAR leadership.'* 

Although the specific circumstances behind the creation of most all-black 
posts remain obscure, Pennsylvanians may have formed African-American 
GAR posts as an extension of established practices in the Keystone State. Gary 
Nash’s study of the African-American community in antebellum Philadelphia 
demonstrates that black Pennsylvanians created their own social and reli- 
gious organizations because they demanded autonomy in some aspects of 
their life. In Philadelphia, black people formed the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, opened African-Americans schools, started literary and debating 
societies, and chartered benevolent associations. The well-established social 
activism of black Pennsylvanians may explain why this state had more all- 
black posts than any other Northern state.® 
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The acceptance of African-American comrades by the Pennsylvania GARs, 
combined with black veterans’ willingness to ally themselves with this predomi- 
nantly white organization, led to the creation of at least twenty-one all-black 
posts (see Table 7.1). Among the first GAR posts in Pennsylvania, Post 27 in 
Philadelphia was founded in the birthplace of so many other African-American 
social organizations. West Chester veterans formed Post 80, the second African- 
American post established in this state. Twenty-one all-black posts formed over 
four decades in Pennsylvania, and four black posts were organized in 1883 and 
1884 alone. Black posts varied in size. Whereas the small black post in Delta, a 
town in southeastern Pennsylvania, never had more than 22 members, Post 80, 
in Philadelphia had 295 black veterans in its ranks in 1896.!° 

The names of these posts illustrate African-American veterans’ conscious 
effort to create sites of memory. The numbers of the GAR posts were assigned, 
but members chose their names. Black former soldiers often named their 
posts to emphasize the African-American Civil War experience. Post 194 in 
Chester memorialized John Brown, while post 494 in Chambersburg com- 
memorated a black statesman, Major Martin Delaney. Lesser known African- 
American heroes were also remembered. In Wilkes-Barre, the Keith Post recog- 
nized a local soldier, the first black veteran buried in that city. African-American 
veterans of the Sergeant Joel Benn post in Lancaster honored a local resident 
killed in action with the Third USCT.'” 

The most popular fallen hero memorialized by African-American GAR 
members was Robert Gould Shaw. Two different posts, existing at different 
times, honored the commander of the 54th Massachusetts Infantry. The 
records of the Shaw Post in Pittsburgh explicitly asserted that they established 
a site of memory not only for Shaw but for his entire unit: “To perpetuate his 
memory and to cherish his bravery and loyalty to his country and flag and to 
his loyal colored regiment the 54th Mass. Vol. For he fell with scores of them 
leading the desperate charge at Ft. Wagner.” Shaw Post members spoke for 
many anonymous former soldiers who named their post for Charles Fribley, 
the late commander of the Eighth USCT, or the Robert Bryan Post, named 
for a black hero of the Roanoke Island campaign.'® 

The Robert Bryan Post and the Shaw Post persevered well into the twentieth 
century as did other all-black posts. Although it would be impossible to make 
a general statement on the duration of Pennsylvania’s African-American posts, 
these organizations seem to have been extremely resilient. Post 27, chartered 
in 1867 or two years after Lee’s surrender, endured until 1925. Post 80 in West 
Chester did not survive the 1870s; however, a new black post was created in 
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Table 7.1. 


African American posts in Pennsylvania, 1867-1930? 








Largest 
Years in Number of 

Post Name Location Existence Members 

27 John W. Jackson Philadelphia 1867-1925 75 

80 R. G. Shaw West Chester 1867-1877 — 

80 Robert Bryan Philadelphia 1878-1930 295 
103 Charles Sumner Philadelphia 1878-1930 130 
130 George F. Smith West Chester 1879-1929 55 
138 Elizabeth Temple Kennett Square/ 1879-1924 56 

Avondale 
194 Old John Brown Chester 1880-1923 61 
206 R. G. Shaw Pittsburgh 1881-1930 100 
365 Richard W. Dawson Uniontown 1883-1886 24 
369 David E. Small York 1883-1916 42 
390 Col. Charles Fribley Williamsport 1883-1920 46 
412 Maj. James McCorkey Delta/ 1883-1917 22 
Peachbottom 

440 Jesse G. Thompson Carlisle 1884-1920 35 
444 Keith? Wilkes-Barre 1884-1903 25 
487 William Roberts Christiana 1885-1930 33 
494 Maj. Martin Delaney Chambersburg 1885-1893 24 
520 David R. Stevens Harrisburg 1886-1930 62 
535 T. M. Jones Brownsville 1886-1897 19 
577 David Atchenson Washington 1888-1916 41 
593 George Elliot Uniontown 1889-1904 20 
607 Sgt. Joel Benn Lancaster City 1892-1909 35 


« Published encampment records chronicling the life and death of these posts appear to end in 
1930. I would like to think that, like old soldiers, these posts did not die but merely faded away. 

> The size of a post varied from year to year. This figure represents the highest membership 
recorded. 

¢ No membership data were recorded in the state records for any GAR post, white or black for 
this period. 

4 GAR posts did not always use the full name of the individual being honored by its members. 


Philadelphia using this number. The second Post 80 would be more tenacious; 
it existed in 1930, as did Post 103, the unit heralded by the Washington Post in 
the 1892 parade. In contrast, Post 494 in Chambersburg disbanded in 1893, 
only eight years after it was organized. The survival of the all-black post in 
Christiana whose elderly members struggled on through the 1920s with fewer 
than seven members, might be the most impressive testament to the tenacity of 
these African-American organizations. In 1930 this post and four other black 
posts survived: two in Philadelphia, one in Harrisburg, and the Shaw Post in 
Pittsburgh. In 1930 at least twenty-five aged African-American veterans still 
clung to their GAR charters when the entire Pennsylvania GAR had only 2,058 
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members and 190 surviving posts. The youngest of these men must have been 
eighty years old.'9 

Why would aged black veterans strive so mightily to maintain their mem- 
bership? These men may have recognized that the larger predominantly 
white community had to grant them the status accorded to all GAR members. 
Membership in this interracial organization made race-based exclusion from 
any local, state, or nationwide Civil War commemorations impossible. As 
members of the Pennsylvania GAR, these all-black organizations compelled 
their white neighbors, both veterans and nonveterans, to acknowledge their 
contribution to Northern victory. On Memorial Day, GAR members of all 
races took center stage to remind Americans of the triumph of Federal forces. 
African Americans and their white comrades attended separate and inte- 
grated religious services and held racially exclusive or interracial ceremonies. 
Overall, black and white posts usually held some type of joint memorial exer- 
cise; for example, parades were always multiracial.*° 

Racial unity may have ruled at parades, but it did not always extend to 
Memorial Day religious services. Much of this separation was a product of the 
racial exclusivity of nineteenth-century Protestant sects. The church service 
celebrated the Sunday before May 30 represented the first Memorial Day 
activity observed by GAR posts each year. In 1899 a “very efficient and able 
pastor of the colored Presbyterian congregation” in Carlisle extolled the 
virtues and “the valor of the colored soldiers at Ft. Wagner under Col. Shaw 
and at Ft. Fisher under General Butler.” At a service in Wilkes-Barre in 1886, a 
“colored preacher” described by a local paper as “one who fought to uphold 
the Union” reminded his listeners that the war was about more than preserving 
the status quo. “The first gun at Sumter,” he explained, “echoed the death 
knell of slavery.” Thus at least once a year, black GAR posts inspired African- 
American churches to memorialize their community’s Civil War experience 
when organizing these services.”! 

Separate services and ceremonies highlighted the role played by other 
elements of the black community in Memorial Day observances. The 1890 
ceremonies of the Robert Bryan Post, Post 80, for example, were typical in 
that although they were supervised by the post, they involved more than 
black former soldiers. The Bryan Post’s ceremonies included the Gray 
Invincibles, a black militia organization; its Sons of Veterans Auxiliary, 
composed of the male descendants of Union soldiers; and its two ladies’ 
auxiliaries. In 1895 the pattern was repeated in Pittsburgh, with two ladies’ 
auxiliaries participating. A white newspaper recognized these ceremonies 
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as involving the entire black community. The Harnsburg Patriot compli- 
mented the 1891 ceremonies in Steelton by crediting, “the colored people,” 
and not merely the all-black David Stephens Post, for preparing “excellent 
memorial exercises. ”*? 

The presence of women’s auxiliaries in these Memorial Day activities under- 
scores the importance of African-American posts to all the “colored people.” 
An analysis of the 1892 inspection records for Pennsylvania’s GAR posts 
reveals that twelve of sixteen black posts reported an association with a 
women’s group, while only one in three predominantly white Pennsylvania 
posts associated with a female organization. One of the three posts without a 
ladies’ auxiliary, Post 607 in Lancaster, reported the creation of a woman’s 
organization on Memorial Day 1896. The timing of this announcement reveals 
a direct connection between the existence of these women’s units and black 
posts’ roles in remembering the Civil War experience. A pamphlet welcoming 
“colored comrades” to the 1899 national encampment in Philadelphia illus- 
trates the importance of the ladies’ organizations by including pictures of 
local African-American women, leaders of the women’s auxiliaries of black 
GAR posts, in this publicity (see Fig. 7.2) .8 

Although black posts and their ladies’ auxiliaries held separate religious 
and secular ceremonies for Memorial Day, they frequently participated in 
interracial ceremonies as well. In 1887 Post 201 in Carlisle “in pursuance of 
an invitation from (the all-black) Post 440... proceed[ed] in a body to the 
Opera House to attend divine services to be held by Rev. Parker of the Baptist 
church.” In Washington, both the black and white posts attended two services 
each year together, one at a white church and the other at an African-American 
church. In 1898 both posts heard a sermon at the local AME church that was 
“principally of an historical character and referred to the important part that 
the colored race . . . played in American wars.”*4 

Just as separate services did not preclude integrated liturgies, all-black 
commemorations did not preclude racially mixed ceremonies on Memorial 
Day. In Washington, the “Old Graveyard” housed the final remains of local 
black veterans, and the African-American post supervised Memorial Day 
observances at this graveyard. Each year, the local white post accompanied 
the black veterans as they performed these ceremonies, and afterward both 
units marched to another cemetery where the white post conducted services. 
In Chester, the local white post, “following the usual custom,” was in charge 
of Memorial Day exercises. These ceremonies, however, included the all- 
black Old John Brown Post.* 
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Fig. 7.2. The prominent role of ladies’ auxiliaries in the life 
of African-American posts is demonstrated by their inclu- 
sion in a special souvenir handbook and guide to the 1899 
national encampment in Philadelphia. This pamphlet, 
which includes a picture of the commander of an all-black 
post in Philadelphia (see Fig. 7.3) also contains these 
portraits of the secretary (top) and president (bottom) of 
the Women’s Relief Corps. Courtesy of Daniel A. P. Murray 
Collection, Library of Congress. 


Black posts both participated in ceremonies at white cemeteries and occa- 
sionally supervised observances at predominantly white graveyards. In 1892 
the Shaw Post directed an interracial ceremony at Allegheny National Cemetery. 
In Philadelphia, an African-American post regularly commanded the services 
at predominantly white cemeteries. Post 27 regularly decorated the Third 
German Baptist Church and Trinity Lutheran cemeteries, denominations 
unlikely to have cemeteries composed solely of African Americans. There- 
fore, these graveyards were either racially mixed or conceivably the final 
resting place of only white veterans.”° 

Although black veterans supervising ceremonies at predominantly white 
cemeteries was an unusual observance, Memorial Day parades were a com- 
mon interracial GAR activity. In areas that supported both black and white 
posts these units always marched together. These integrated processions 
were sometimes controversial. In 1898 the Uniontown Democratic paper 
complained that the Memorial Day parade marshal had “directly and inten- 
tionally insulted the colored Grand Army organization . . . by ordering 
them to take the rear of the line, and fall in behind the boy’s brigade.” 
Consequently, “the colored Grand Army boys . . . dropped out of the parade.” 
The next Memorial Day parade in Uniontown may have been designed to 
apologize for this slight. In the 1899 procession, the all-black post, number 
593, marched in front of the white post, number 180. In other years these 
posts paraded in numerical order. The Uniontown incident is notable 
because it was so unusual. The parade marshal’s actions represented such a 
dramatic departure from the accepted treatment of African-American GAR 
members that the local Democratic newspaper, representing a party that 
generally refused to support black civil and political rights, repudiated this 
action.?’ 

In contrast to the Uniontown incident, the Memorial Day parade order in 
Pennsylvania was almost always a function of seniority or rotation among units. 
The processions’ sequence was often determined by the number of the post, 
the lower number being the senior post. For example in York, the African- 
American post, number 369, marched behind Post 37, the white post. Occa- 
sionally, parade order alternated among GAR posts. In Williamsport, the posts 
rotated their positions in the Memorial Day parade. In 1889 the all-black Fribley 
Post led the three Grand Army posts in Williamsport. At the next Memorial 
Day procession the Fribley Post was in the middle; in 1891 the African-American 
veterans brought up the rear. Post 577 of Washington usually marched in the 
vanguard of the parade in front of the more senior Post 120. This position 
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represented an unusual honor, unexplained in articles describing this city’s 
Memorial Day activities.”8 

Even in areas with no black post to march in their Memorial Day parade, 
cities and towns could be affected by black GAR members. In the 1880s no 
African-American post existed in Lancaster City; however, local white veterans 
interacted with New York-based black comrades on Memorial Day. Lancaster 
was the resting place of Thaddeus Stevens, “friend of the colored race” and 
namesake of a number of African-American GAR posts. In 1886 a represen- 
tative of the all-black New York City post named for Stevens came to Lancaster 
to place a wreath on his grave. According to a newspaper report, representa- 
tives from the local white posts met the Stevens Post’s member, Mr. Henderson, 
at the train. The newspaper described the scene. “He was at once escorted to 
the cemetery, where they assembled about the graves of Thaddeus Stevens 
and his nephew. Mr. Henderson then gave the command to uncover, which 
all obeyed.” Rarely in this era did African Americans either command the 
actions of white Americans or get them to literally “remove their hats” to 
honor either a man or an idea that black Americans cherished. Henderson 
then eulogized Stevens: “It is right and proper that at least once a year the 
representative of the people for whom with tongue and pen through long 
years of oppression at a great personal risk, should assemble to honor his 
memory and drop a tear on his sod.” Henderson’s speech both honored 
Stevens and reminded these white veterans that the struggle for black freedom 
was the central issue of the Civil War. This was not the end of Lancaster’s 
relationship with this African-American organization. In 1891 the entire Stevens 
Post came to Lancaster for the Memorial Day parade, and it led the parade 
by marching in front of Posts 84 and 405. The visit of the Stevens Post acted 
as a catalyst for local black veterans; by Memorial Day in 1892, an African- 
American post had formed in Lancaster City.”° 

Like New York’s Stevens Post, Pennsylvania’s black posts affected white 
Americans outside their immediate community. As active members of the 
state GAR, African-American veterans acted as sites of memory to a much 
broader audience. Campfires and reunions held at departmental events 
represented one venue in which African-American veterans memorialized 
their Civil War experience. At these campfires, GAR men regaled their com- 
rades and the public with songs, stories, and speeches recalling their military 
service. In 1872 at a GAR reunion, the main speaker invited “Mr. Hood, a 
colored member of this organization” to address the audience. According to 
this account, Mr. Hood “showed a great unwillingness to appear on the stand 
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but the audience persisted in their call until he slowly walked to the stand.” 
General Pearson explained that Mr. Hood “had been in all the battles before 
Richmond and fought valiantly for his country.” When Mr. Hood spoke, he 
explained “that he was not a speech maker. He only came that all might see 
the stature of [his] post.”°° 

Other black GAR men were much less reluctant to address predominantly 
white GAR audiences on black military service. Comrade Hector, commander 
of an African-American post in York and a popular orator at mixed race GAR 
gatherings, spoke at the 1885 encampment’s campfire about the need to 
remember the black contribution to the Civil War. “He was here to remind 
the hearers that they had homes churches and schools to fight for, while the 
dark-skinned people of his race had neither flag nor country and a very poor 
home, nevertheless they went shoulder to shoulder with the white man” to 
war. Ata campfire in 1880, James A. Junior of Post 103, described by a Phila- 
delphia paper as “one of the first seventy-five colored men who offered his 
services to the state,” maintained that black military service may have been 
even more meritorious than white soldiers’ because it was so dangerous. 
“The colored troops,” he explains, “knew death was certain if they were cap- 
tured but they said, My God first, my country next, and my family last.” After 
Junior spoke, the next speaker, a white former department commander, 
Major Bosbyshell, agreed: “Colored troops never straggled, they dared not.” 
Major Bosbyshell “bore witness to their bravery.”*! 

Black Pennsylvania veterans expected white comrades to attend their camp- 
fires and acknowledge their military service. In 1885 the New York Freeman 
reported that the Keith Post in Wilkes-Barre held a campfire; however, “the 
big guns, white Republican generals, failed to come and do the speaking.” 
One of these generals, W. H. McCartney, was running for attorney general. 
The Freeman attributed the general’s absence to his racist views. According to 
the report, the general exclaimed that “he was not going . . . to speak for 
them d—n niggers.” The refusal of McCartney to appear may have been 
worthy of comment because it was unusual. Attendance at these events by 
prominent white veterans was routine. McCartney’s remarks at another Keith 
Post campfire in early 1886 support this interpretation. At this meeting, the 
general “eulogized the bravery of the colored soldiers, and said that they 
fought like the devil.” He denounced the Freeman’s report as a lie, the pro- 
duct of “a miserable cur” and denied that he had ever used “scurrilous language 
towards” black veterans. McCartney’s appearance at this second campfire 
and his reply to these charges may or may not have been influenced by his 
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political aspirations. Regardless of his motive, the African-American popu- 
lation insisted he attend their campfire and deny the charges. He complied.” 

Black veterans demanded more of their white colleagues than eloquent 
rhetoric. African Americans exhorted white veterans to assist them in their 
efforts to commemorate black military heroism. In 1890 African-American 
veterans from Harrisburg insisted that their service in colored regiments be 
accorded the same treatment as Pennsylvanians who served in state organi- 
zations. In this case, they demanded the preservation of the regimental 
colors of black units. The colors of a regiment were more than cloth to these 
men; the emotional attachment and reverence felt by either black or white 
veterans for any regimental flag cannot be overestimated. In a resolution 
presented to the state encampment, these African-American veterans noted 
that although the regimental colors of Pennsylvania state regiments were 
honored in the state flag room, “there were ten regiments of soldiers who 
served as the portion of the quota of the state whose flags are not preserved 
by the state.” To remedy this slight, these petitioners asked that the encamp- 
ment urge the legislature to “have the flags of the colored troops placed in 
the Flag Room of the State of Pennsylvania.” The encampment agreed to 
support this proposal. This was no small victory given the importance of 
these relics to black and white veterans.** 

Black GAR men did not always obtain their white comrades’ assistance. In 
1888 the “Colored Soldiers and Sailors Monument Association” of Phila- 
delphia, a group composed of African-American GAR members and other 
black citizens, submitted a resolution to the annual encampment or state 
meeting “to raise funds for the purpose of erecting a monument commem- 
orative of the valor of our comrades who gave their lives in defence of the 
flag of our country.” They demanded as “a matter of equal rights and even 
handed justice an appropriation similar to those previously granted [to the] 
Pennsylvania Regimental Association” for their monument. State officials 
rejected this request because “the state had never contributed to any monu- 
ment, except to mark the battlefield at Gettysburg, within her border and 
that there never has been any distinction as to color in any monument erected 
by the State.” This excuse was somewhat disingenuous. Because no black 
units fought at Gettysburg, and this monument would not be placed on this 
field, all monuments placed at Gettysburg were de facto to white regiments. 
Black veterans, however, had the right to offer this resolution and white 
veterans were required to respond to this demand, although they did so in 
the negative. African Americans’ demands for “equal rights and even handed 
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justice” received little formal consideration in any other nineteenth-century 
organization.*# 

African Americans reminded white veterans that the monuments they 
built honored military exploits in a war to end slavery. The ever-popular Com- 
rade Hector spoke at an 1885 campfire and “referred to the shackles struck 
from the limbs of 4,000,000 slaves, and said he was a slave until the army set 
him free.” At an 1886 campfire in Pittsburgh, Reverend Lafayette of the Shaw 
Post addressed 2,500 people celebrating Grand Army Day. Lafayette saluted 
the GAR and the men who “brought about the liberation of his race.” This 
panegyric to his comrades managed to both compliment his audience and 
remind them of slavery and emancipation. Lucius Fairchild, a white GAR 
man and commander in chief of the GAR, seconded Lafayette’s remarks. 
According to an observer, he “placed his hand on the head of a negro who 
stood near the stage, and said that it was the Grand Army that had ransomed, 
with its courage, 4,000,000 of his kind.” While Fairchild’s actions and rhetoric 
were condescending toward African Americans, this incident demonstrates 
the influence black GAR men had on the highest level of GAR leadership.*° 

White GAR members would have viewed Fairchild’s rhetoric as an accept- 
able interpretation of the Civil War’s meaning; African-American comrades 
were not the only veterans who argued that the Civil War was a struggle 
against slavery. Many white veterans rejected the notion that they had fought 
merely to preserve the antebellum status quo because they believed that 
slavery fundamentally flawed the prewar union of states. Commander in 
Chief Raisseiur, in a speech to Pennsylvania GAR men, maintained that it was 
Union soldiers that “made it possible to keep [the] flag stainless as it is to-day 
as it was not in ’61 in the South where human beings were held in bondage, 
just as much human beings as we who are white.” In 1901 another GAR man, 
a Pennsylvania minister named Adams, reiterated this notion but argued that 
the entire nation was blemished by human bondage: “America was under 
false colors. We posed as a free people, but were not because throughout all 
our Southland we had humanity under the bonds of slavery.” Comrade Mahon, 
future Pennsylvania departmental commander, endorsed this idea arguing 
that although “we were the whippers of women and the sellers of babes” the 
United States had liberty, “but [it] was not liberty in the fullness of its meaning 
as understood by all the magnificent men of the Revolutionary War and our 
magnificent Washington.”*° 

Mahon and other white veterans believed that emancipation redeemed the 
Founding Fathers’ vision and justified all the war’s destruction and death. In 
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1874 a veteran identified only as Captain Brum maintained that Union 
soldiers sacrificed their lives to ensure that “the theories inculcated by our 
forefathers put into practice by immortal Lincoln” would succeed. Brum 
defined the result of these men’s sacrifice: “Three millions of slaves were 
liberated and clothed in the panoply of freedom.” Nearly thirty years later 
the commander in chief of the GAR, John Black of Illinois, made a similar 
argument when speaking at the Pennsylvania encampment. After describing 
the carnage of Gettysburg where men lay “down beneath the crushed wheat, 
bent down by the iron heel of war, there to fill unknown and unmarked graves,” 
he maintained that these men died so that “our land might live, destined 
forever to Union and Liberty.” The final word on the meaning of this conflict 
must be given to an interracial group. In 1889 the black and white veterans 
representing Allegheny County’s GAR posts complained about Southerners’ 
treatment of African Americans. These veterans asserted that “as ex-Union 
soldiers we regard Universal liberty and equal rights as trophies worthy of the 
Union Army,” implying that anything less, such as preserving the antebellum 
status quo, would not have justified their service and sacrifice.*” 

It is impossible to delineate the origin of these white veterans’ understanding 
that black freedom was the fundamental issue of this conflict, but the efforts 
of African-American comrades must receive partial credit for this wisdom. 
Such black veterans as comrades Hector and Lafayette reminded white com- 
rades that the Civil War was more than a struggle to preserve the Union. 
These white veterans remembered the war in the same way. 

Although African-American veterans succeeded with their comrades, their 
effect on the broader nonveteran community is more difficult to gauge; how- 
ever, these posts were invited to a number of important celebrations where 
their presence must have been noticed by white Americans. This stands in 
stark contrast to social practices in antebellum Pennsylvania. Susan G. Davis’s 
study of parades in Jacksonian era Philadelphia demonstrates that African 
Americans were neither welcome in mixed race processions nor allowed to 
organize their own parades. When they marched, white Philadelphians rioted 
and attacked African Americans and their property. A similar proscription 
against black veterans would have been impossible because of their mem- 
bership in the Grand Army of the Republic and therefore Posts 27 and 80 
marched in the national 1876 Centennial Parade in Philadelphia. The “City 
of Brotherly Love’s” 1882 bicentennial parade included a number of black 
posts. Outside Philadelphia, Scranton welcomed the Keith Post of Wilkes- 
Barre to its 1885 Fourth of July parade. The participation of all-black posts in 
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commemorative parades allowed these organizations to fulfill their role as 
sites of memory for Pennsylvanians who were not members of the GAR.*® 

In 1894 the national encampment came to Pittsburgh, providing Penn- 
sylvania’s black veterans with a national audience. The extent to which white 
Americans noticed African-American GAR members attending this meeting 
would be difficult to measure. If the souvenir edition of the Pittsburgh Press 
is any indication, however, black GAR men were highly visible. For example, 
the Press’s souvenir edition included special articles on each GAR post in 
Pittsburgh. The paper described the Shaw Post as “our colored post, .. . an 
organization of which the city is proud.” This article included a history of this 
post, a list of founding members, and a sketch of Post 206’s commander and 
other prominent black GAR men. The Shaw Post was accorded the exact 
same treatment as the all-white GAR posts in this edition. Although it is 
impossible to discern the motivation of newspaper editors who lived more 
than one hundred years ago, these men must have either viewed the Shaw 
Post as the equal of other Pittsburgh posts or were afraid to incur the GAR’s 
displeasure by slighting this organization.*? 

Not content with merely describing the Shaw Post, this special edition 
included an accurate account of African-American Civil War service. Entitled 
“The Colored Veterans,” this article portrayed the unique difficulties faced 
by black soldiers during the war because of racial discrimination, for example, 
the race-based Union army pay scale: “This discrimination caused a great deal 
of discontent among colored troops. Despite these difficulties, they proved 
their great value in aiding to crush the rebellion.” This edition described and 
illustrated the Fort Pillow massacre when black and white soldiers were mas- 
sacred by Confederate soldiers under General Nathan Bedford Forrest. Such 
Confederate atrocities meant that “each soldier . . . knew he was not to go 
forth to meet his opponents in arms merely, it was a struggle for freedom, a 
fight for life.” This souvenir edition highlighted critical engagements involving 
African-American regiments. “The assault on Ft. Wagner,” the Press declared, 
“was one of the most heroic of the whole four years of war.” Pittsburgh 
residents and visiting veterans would have also been reminded of the African- 
American heroism in the 1864 battles around Petersburg, Virginia. During 
one of these clashes, a group of black soldiers who had never been under fire 
were sent forward, “troops [that] had been slaves. They now came face to 
face with their former oppressors.” When “the order was given to go forward, 
as they advanced they received a volley of canister and musketry. A hundred 
of them were laid low; the living took their places. Shells crashed through 
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their ranks, but as they went up the hill at a full run the rebels retreated.” 
These former slaves, the writer explained, had “proved their manhood and 
in the future no fears were expressed as to the fighting elements of the 
colored soldiers.” The prominence of black veterans in this newspaper cover- 
age underscores contemporary Americans’ awareness of the military service 
of African Americans.” 

The Press’s article concluded by describing one of the first demands made 
by a black soldier to define the meaning of their Civil War service: African 
Americans fighting in a struggle for the freedom of their race. A wounded 
African-American soldier and a senior officer met at the end of the Peters- 
burg battles. The officer tells this young black amputee, “My dear fellow you 
seemed to have lost a leg for glory.” The colored soldier replied, “No, .. . not 
for Glory, but for the elevation of my race.” This young soldier’s assertion, 
apocryphal or not, demonstrates that the mainstream press was aware of 
black veterans’ struggle to define the meaning of their service and sacrifice. 
Ironically, one of the most effective sites of memory for the African-American 
Civil War experience created in the modern era was a movie that defined the 
black military experience in one word, Glory.*! 

The same year the national encampment met in Pittsburgh, the torch 
began to pass to a new generation in Pennsylvania—men and women who 
would forget the African-American experience in the Civil War. In Carlisle, 
the 1894 Memorial Day ceremonies were different. According to the local news- 
paper, for the “first tme Sons of Veterans conducted the service” because “most 
of the members of the posts are growing old, some are very old.” As the cen- 
tury came to a close, communities all over Pennsylvania modified the tradi- 
tional Memorial Day observances because of aging veterans. For example, in 
Washington, where black and white veterans had always marched together 
the veterans in 1899 took cars to separate cemeteries, because as a local news- 
paper explained, the day had “gone by when these veterans can all march 
even a few squares.” In cities and towns where black and white GAR men had 
always observed Memorial Day together, they now separated. As more veterans 
joined the ranks of those whose graves were decorated, fewer, more feeble, 
veterans remained behind to adorn these final resting places. Elderly veterans 
expended less energy on parades and ceremonies and more time strewing 
flowers over the graves of the ever-growing ranks of the army of the dead.” 

As death thinned the ranks of GAR members, African-American veterans 
were not spared. In 1903 two longtime black GAR men died. They were given 
an unusual honor: the state records included memorials to these men. These 
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Fig. 7.3 Edward Harris, commander of Post 27, was 
eulogized by his GAR comrades in 1903. Courtesy of Daniel 
A. P. Murray Collection, Library of Congress. 


comrades were the only GAR members who had not been senior officials so 
honored. This distinction demonstrated the status of African-American 
comrades in this organization. According to these memorials, Edward Harris 
(see Fig. 7.3), was “at the time of his death . . . in his seventh consecutive year 
as [Post 27] Commander. As a comrade and a citizen, he was respected by all 
with whom he came in contact.” The record described Samuel Jones, of Post 
80, as “the embodiment of an affable and genial Comrade; as a soldier and a 
citizen, his record was unimpeachable. His example was one that will be ever 
cherished.” Jones died in Reading and was buried there by the local white 
post. Black GAR posts and their members meet Nora’s criteria as they, like all 
old soldiers, fade away. Nora argued that veterans’ associations as lieux de 
mémoire are transitory because they tend “to disappear along with those who 
shared” these wartime experiences. 

As the Civil War generation passed into history, the memory of the con- 
flict for its successor generation was replaced by more recent events, such as 
the Spanish-American War. A Memorial Day editorial in a Lancaster paper 
explained the difference between how the Civil War generation remembered 
the war and what he called “true Americans.” The editorial writer imagined 
what different generations recollected as they watched the Memorial Day 
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parade. He speculated that the older generation observed the Memorial Day 
parade and remembered the “power . . . of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the uncom- 
promising fierceness of Horace Greeley’s Tribune, . . . Thaddeus Stevens, the 
great debate of Lincoln and Douglas, ‘squatter sovereignty,’ the Christiana 
Riots, the Harpers Ferry Raid, and all the fearful storm of the anti-slavery 
movement.” However, the editor explained a “true American” viewed the pro- 
cession differently and understood that “the [Civil] war made each section 
respect the bravery of the other; that the tombs and cemeteries of both 
armies are perpetual monuments to American Bravery, and, finally that the 
day came when the Sons of Confederates and Federals . . . stormed the hill of 
San Juan and thundered their guns at Santiago and at Manila Bay.” The editor 
implicitly argued that a “true American” forgot about slavery and freedom as 
the cause and consequence of the war. The Spanish-American War was one of 
the most important milestones on the road to reunion. Gaines Foster, his- 
torian of the “Lost Cause,” argued that the war was so critical to Southern 
rehabilitation and sectional reconciliation that “the nation might have staged 
it if the Spanish-American war had not come along when it did.”* 

The dead and the aged veterans of the Civil War may have lost the battle 
for Civil War memory when the younger generation had a new use for this 
mythology, inspiring a new generation of Southern and Northern youth to 
serve and die. A Memorial Day address by Thomas Stewart, deputy super- 
intendent of the Harrisburg Public Schools, explained how the memory of 
the Civil War could inspire military ardor among the nation’s youth: “It is 
necessary that the rising generation have instilled into their minds the 
memory of the sacrifices made by their fathers that in a similar crisis their 
patriotism would call them forth to die bravely fighting for the honor of our 
reunited nation.” The Spanish-American War marked the debut of the United 
States on the world stage, and the foreign entanglements inherent in this 
new role would require, at least for the first three-quarters of a century, a 
number of new generations of American soldiers.” 

Inspired by the courage of their fathers and grandfathers, the next 
generation of American youth fought a battle to make the world safe for 
democracy while Southern states disenfranchised and segregated African 
Americans. A veteran of the first war to end all wars suggested in a speech to 
the Pennsylvania GAR in 1919 that a new day had dawned for a new gener- 
ation of African-American veterans. Captain William C. Rehm, 109th Machine 
Gun Battalion, told a story about black soldiers in France. He described a 
“colored soldier who was engaged in repairing the roads in the rear.” The 
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African-American soldier had not been to the front and was startled when he 
heard a shell. A lieutenant explained that the shell was made of TNT. The 
captain related the black soldier’s response. “I know what TNT means; it 
means—travel, nigger, travel—and I am going to travel.” This appears to be 
the only time “nigger” was ever published in the Pennsylvania records, and it 
may have been the first time it was ever used on the encampment floor. The 
relegation of most, but not all, black soldiers to support roles may partially 
explain Rehm’s failure to embrace his African-American comrades. White 
Americans ignored African-American heroism in France, particularly when it 
was acclaimed by French military officials. Rehm’s generation remembered 
only the African-American road repair crews, not the predominantly black 
92nd and 93rd combat divisions.*® 

Scholars’ world-war era evaluation of African-Americans’ Civil War achieve- 
ments reinforced Captain Rehm’s belief that black Americans were cowards. 
Historians depicted a Civil War in which black Americans as “faithful slaves” 
played only a passive role in an all-white “brothers’ war.” James F. Rhodes, the 
dean of Civil War historians in 1917, argued that “one of the strange things in 
this [the Civil War’s] eventful history is the peaceful labor of three and one- 
half million negro slaves whose presence in the South was the cause of the 
war and whose freedom was fought for after September, 1862, by Northern 
Soldiers.” Only when Northern soldiers, black and white, faded into history 
could this version of the Civil War be fully accepted by white Americans.*” 

Although black Pennsylvanians were successful in impressing the memory 
of their deeds upon their contemporaries in the black and white community, 
they were less successful with the generation of Rehm and Rhodes. But 
African-American former soldiers may have experienced only a temporary 
setback in their campaign. The same black-owned newspaper that covered 
the African-American posts in Wilkes-Barre, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia 
recounted the triumphs of W. E. B. Du Bois, a young African-American 
scholar. Du Bois came of age in a world where black GAR men created sites 
of memory for the African-American experience in the Civil War. Du Bois’s 
Black Reconstruction would help fulfill the hopes of the all-black Shaw Post’s 
members, recorded in their personal war sketches, that their “Children and 
[their] Children’s Children . . . cherish the memories of those comrades 
names which are written in this book when the great cause for which they 
Suffered and Died will be known only in history.” Returning African Americans 
to the Civil War’s center stage allows those black Pennsylvanians who marched 
in that Washington parade, so very long ago, to claim their final victory.” 
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“A DISGRACE THAT CAN NEVER BE WASHED OUT" 


Gettysburg and the Lingering Stigma of 1863 


Jim Weeks 


On the fortieth anniversary of the battle of Gettysburg, townspeople mounted 
a celebration of the hostilities that had transfigured their town. Seven com- 
mittees promoted and managed the festivities, which included parades, 
speeches, band music, fireworks, a planned reenactment of Pickett’s charge 
(which failed to materialize), and unveiling a monument to John Burns. The 
Burns statue, reminiscent of the Daniel Chester French Minuteman monu- 
ment at Concord Bridge, memorialized a Gettysburg septuagenarian who 
had fought with Union troops on the battle’s first day. Alongside a pantheon 
of lapidary heroes at this shrine of national salvation, the Burns figure 
advances toward the enemy dressed in rustic yeoman’s garb. A stalwart visage 
of republican virtue, the monument fixed in bronze the legend of John Burns 
as a solitary Gettysburg hero. Bret Harte’s poem “John Burns of Gettysburg,” 
read at the monument dedication, cultivated this image of Burns as “The 
only man who didn’t back down/When the Rebels rode through his native 
town.” Ironically, while the statue evoked a memory of selflessness and civic 
duty as opposed to self-seeking gain, it also added permanence to Burns’s 
value as a tourist attraction. The town committees sponsoring the 1903 
anniversary festival, in fact, advertised the dedication to draw more tourists. 
Yet some citizens felt annoyed with Burns’s aggrandizement at their expense, 
in spite of the town’s ultimate economic gain. One townsperson, apparently 
without approval from the committees, printed a pamphlet that included a 
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parody of Harte’s poem reading, “Among the people here ’tis a conviction/ 
Half the tale is fact, the other is fiction.”! 

The paradoxical situation mixing conflicting memories with commerce 
stretched back to the shrine’s founding event forty years earlier. For Gettys- 
burg and Adams County residents in 1863, the front that shifted their way 
brought balm as well as bitterness. Although the campaign that culminated 
at Gettysburg left damaged property, crops, and detritus, it also attracted a 
mobile market of consumers. Sensing a lucrative opportunity, enterprising 
citizens profited by selling food, drink, firewood, and other vendibles to 
troops on both sides. Regardless of the prevalence of such entrepreneurial 
activity, press reports that locals had exploited Union soldiers brought cen- 
sure that became an enduring, self-perpetuating stigma for Gettysburg. 

The town’s dilemma points to the problems of shrines created in modern 
industrial societies. Placed in an inescapable position by the vagaries of war 
and subsequent popularity of the battlefield, the people of Gettysburg helped 
build a shrine celebrating national rebirth that resulted from suffering, valor, 
and selflessness. Yet the reborn America accelerated the triumph of a con- 
sumer economy emphasizing mass consumption and leisure over the work- 
and-save ethic of an older producer nation. Pilgrims arriving at Gettysburg 
are tourists who consume goods and such services as transportation, orienta- 
tion, food, drink, lodging, souvenirs, and entertainment. These same con- 
sumers, however, often condemn the town’s purveyors as exploitative if not a 
desecrating influence on the shrine. Moreover, commercial cultural trends 
influence the way the battlefield is presented and consumed. In the twentieth 
century, the shrine’s appearance often has not matched consumer expecta- 
tions, which has generated censure of the town. Although commemorating 
the republican sacrifice and self-denial of an earlier day, Gettysburg has been 
driven in large measure by a self-indulgent consumer nation demanding 
satisfaction from the leisure experiences it purchases. 

The argument advanced in this chapter builds on the work of many social, 
cultural, and religious historians. Together, these scholars provide a founda- 
tion for inquiry into the apparent paradox of Gettysburg as a sacred American 
icon simultaneously entwined with the marketplace. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant of these works is Daniel Boorstin’s pathbreaking book The Jmage. Boorstin 
suggests that the graphic revolution beginning before the Civil War launched 
a society that has progressively thrived on illusions rather than reality. Tourists, 
Boorstin argues, experience what he termed the “pseudo-event” from pub- 
licity and staging of tourist attractions. Much travel to places bandied about 
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in commercial culture—sights “well-known for their well-knownness” as 
Boorstin terms them—is prompted by a desire to see if they live up to their 
images. Since the aftermath of the battle the Gettysburg image has been pro- 
gressively disembodied from the carnage of the original event, disseminated 
as a special place set apart from the quotidian for the interaction of com- 
memoration and tourism.” 

Two seminal studies of nineteenth-century tourism also informed the 
writing of this chapter. John F. Sears’s Sacred Places: American Tourist Attrac- 
tions in the Nineteenth Century examines how the tourist industry in the mid- 
nineteenth century catered to the market of genteel, middle-class travelers 
seeking the sublime in nature. As Sears points out, in a young nation devoid 
of antiquities, natural wonders such as Niagara Falls or landscaped areas such 
as rural cemeteries were considered “sacred places” that helped Americans 
define themselves. Similarly, Dona Brown in her study Inventing New England 
shows how a combined effort among transportation companies, travel writers, 
poets, and artists created Boorstin’s “image” that whetted the genteel tourist’s 
appetite to see New England scenery. Both of these works provide the con- 
text for Gettysburg’s development as a shrine: they show how commerce 
provides the venue for consumption of sacred space that appears to transcend 
the marketplace. 

American religious histories, including Colleen McDannell’s Material 
Christianity and R. Laurence Moore’s Selling God, also offered useful analyses. 
McDannell explores the way tangibles tied to the marketplace aid religious 
practice even though in theory they are eschewed by Protestant America. 
Moore shows how American religion adopted the ways of the marketplace to 
succeed, arguing that its success depended on collaboration with commer- 
cial culture. Leigh Eric Schmidt’s Consumer Rites supplied another key work 
for constructing this chapter. Schmidt examines how the marketplace revived, 
standardized, promoted, and transformed old festivals like Christmas and 
Easter into national holidays in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
During the commercial celebration of the nation that occurred at this time, 
Gettysburg similarly was publicized by a variety of commercial sources as 
America’s Mecca.* 

The stigma that lingered at Gettysburg started in mid-July 1863 when bad 
publicity as well as enormous material and human wreckage burdened Gettys- 
burg and Adams County citizens. In spite of the heroic efforts of citizens to 
succor thousands of wounded soldiers, war correspondents and other out- 
siders labeled Gettysburg residents as selfish, disloyal, and cruel to the Federal 
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troops who had defended them. Suddenly jolted from the wings to center 
stage in the civil strife bleeding the nation, Gettysburg citizens were thrust 
into the national limelight. Postbattle critiques of reprehensible behavior 
appearing especially in New York papers seemed to confirm editorials pub- 
lished before the battle in the Knickerbocker press about apathy for the war 
in Pennsylvania.* 

One of the first and most vitriolic of the damning accounts appeared July 
9 in the New York Times, a strong supporter of Northern war aims. Written by 
war correspondent Lorenzo Livingston Crounse, the news story described 
“only a few specimens of the sordid meanness and unpatriotic spirit mani- 
fested by these people,” including levying excessive charges on soldiers for 
bread, milk, and bandages. More, Crounse conflated extortion with cowardice, 
claiming the menfolk “mostly ran away” and presented bills for losses to 
Federal authorities as soon as they returned. Crounse wrote, “The conduct of 
the majority of male citizens of Gettysburg, and the surrounding county of 
Adams, is such as to stamp them with dishonor and craven-hearted mean- 
ness.” Crounse and others applied the term “mean” to Gettysburg as a synonym 
for “stingy.”? 

Other papers with wide circulation corroborated Crounse’s statements. 
The day after Crounse’s article rolled off the press, two correspondents from 
the rival New York Herald contributed more odious examples in their accounts. 
One, J. H. Vosberg, related that “the most substantial citizens of the town and 
vicinity” not only charged soldiers for food and drink, but also locked their 
pumps to prevent thirsty soldiers from obtaining water. The other Herald 
correspondent concluded, “The meanness of some of the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania is literally disgusting.” He cited soldiers’ being charged exorbitant 
rates for eggs, bread, and ham, and farmers demanding reimbursement for 
the pettiest losses. The correspondent singled out two citizens who demanded 
more than two dollars from a wounded soldier for a ride to the hospital. “A 
few in Pennsylvania are good and kind,” the correspondent wrote, “but a 
majority are worse than the secessionists.” Harper’s Weekly trailed with a sharp 
jab the next day that graphically illustrated this censure. A cartoon depicted 
a Pennsylvania farmer selling a fatigued New York soldier “Susquehanna 
water” for six cents a glass.® 

One might dismiss the observations of the Knickerbocker press corps as 
disparagement about Pennsylvanians for isolated mistreatment of New York 
troops. But in his bitter July 9 article, Crounse claimed he simply echoed “the 
unanimous sentiments of the whole army—an army which now feels that the 
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doors from which they drove a host of robbers, thieves, and cut-throats, were 
not worthy of being defended.” Crounse may have exaggerated with the 
phrase “unanimous sentiment.” A Gettysburg resident remembered selling 
hard liquor to cavalry troopers before the battle opened, although that huck- 
sterism appears to have generated no complaints from the ranks.’ 

Plenty of condemnation against greedy and apathetic Gettysburg and 
Adams County residents did emanate from soldiers, however. In a letter 
written July 12, Charles Francis Adams Jr., of the 11th Massachusetts Cavalry 
claimed that Pennsylvanians ran away, protected their property by aiding the 
Confederates, and, “after the battle, turned to with all their souls to make 
money out of their defenders by selling soldiers bread at twenty-five cents a 
loaf and milk at fifteen cents a canteen.” Sarcastically, he gibed: “They are a 
great people.” Provost Marshall of the Army of the Potomac Marsena Patrick 
added that townspeople not only appeared disloyal, but profited from the 
battle by stealing government property. “I am thoroughly disgusted with the 
whole Copperhead fraternity of Gettysburg and the county about,” Patrick 
wrote in his diary July 5, “as they came in swarms to sweep and plunder the 
battle grounds.” An officer in the quartermaster corps echoed Patrick’s senti- 
ment in a letter to Quartermaster General Montgomery Meigs, singling out 
an example of greed that repelled him. He saw a farmer demand a soldier’s 
overcoat in exchange for a loaf of bread, and the officer told the farmer “he 
ought to be ashamed to rob a soldier who had come here to fight for him.”§ 

Some officers vented their anger with even greater vitriol. One remem- 
bered farmers locking pumps, charging outrageous prices for food, and in one 
case demanding rent from an exhausted Union regiment that camped over- 
night in a field. “The meanest man I ever met anywhere was in that county,” 
the officer recalled of the incident. Similarly, Colonel Charles Wainwright 
wrote that Pennsylvanians “fully maintain their reputation for meanness.” 
Wainwright repeated the litany of contemptible behavior, including selling 
goods for inflated prices, insisting on payment for small damages, and charging 
wounded soldiers for rides. Two days after the battle ended he noted in his 
journal that the townsmen who fled before the battle had returned, “great 
strong able looking fellows most of them, but not one had courage enough to 
take a musket in hand for defense of his own home.” Incensed by what he had 
seen, Wainwright wrote of Gettysburg, “its inhabitants have damned them- 
selves with a disgrace that can never be washed out.”® 

Others besides Union officers and war correspondents shared disdain for 
the behavior of locals. Georgeanna Woolsey, a nurse with the U.S. Sanitary 
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Commission, could not shake the image of Pennsylvania farmers charging 
the wounded for rides to the hospital or railroad station. In her account of 
the battle’s aftermath, she praised the kindness of Gettysburg women but 
added, “Few good things can be said of the Gettysburg farmers, and I only 
use scripture language in calling them ‘evil beasts.’” She reserved special 
animosity for Pennsylvania Germans, illustrated in a sardonic anecdote about 
one “old Dutchman” who arrived at Sanitary Commission headquarters asking 
to see Confederate soldiers in the flesh. A woman volunteer ushered the yeo- 
man into a large tent full of recuperating Confederates. “Boys,” she announced 
to the wounded, “this gentleman has never seen a Rebel soldier before and 
wants to see one.” Hoots and guffaws erupted in the tent as the farmer 
stiffened with mouth agape. According to Woolsey, the woman volunteer then 
asked him, “Why weren’t you there helping to drive them off our soil?”!® 
Even the enemy, staggered by the abundance of southern Pennsylvania, 
found the behavior of its citizens remarkable. Some Confederates expressed 
amazement at the number of military-age male citizens laboring on farms or 
lounging on streets. “It gave us a realizing sense of the strength of the enemy,” 
a Confederate remembered, “to see that they could have so large armies in 
the field and leave so many lusty men in peace at home.” Chatting with Con- 
federate officers, a Gettysburg woman recalled “what seemed to dishearten 
them more than anything else was the fact that on the farms and in the towns 
there seemed to be so many able-bodied men left for service in any emer- 
gency, whereas they knew with them all their men, young and old, were long 
ago in the ranks, with no reserves left.” Lieutenant Colonel Arthur James 
Fremantle, a British observer who hobnobbed with Confederate brass hats, 
found the behavior of southern Pennsylvanians shocking despite his Southern 
bias. “They are the most unpatriotic people I ever saw,” Fremantle penned in 
his diary, “and openly state that they don’t care which side wins, provided 
they are left alone.” While Fremantle reserved his censure for “the Dutch,” or 
as he explained, “the descendants of Germans, who speak an unintelligible 
language,” Colonel Edward Porter Alexander seemed bemused by them. 
Alexander recounted that a farmer paid for lodging and feeding Confed- 
erate soldiers exclaimed, “By Jiminy! Ain’t dis war big luck for some peoples!” 
Some Federal soldiers despaired over profits wrung from the crisis and 
pointed to the larger issue at hand. A Union enlisted man marching through 
southern Pennsylvania informed readers of the Lancaster Daily Express, “Woe, 
woe I say unto the soldier who falls among his friends, if these are our 
friends.” He noted how Pennsylvania farmers would “laugh at their cunning” 
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by selling tobacco and writing paper to the wounded at outrageous prices. “It 
seems that many of the professed patriots of today have no God but gold—no 
duty but what is paid for—no end to secure but their own aggrandizement,” 
he despaired. More than those who used ethnicity to explain perfidy, this 
soldier addressed the crux of the problem. For decades, cultural leaders had 
raised the question of whether abundance, prosperity, and pursuit of lucre 
would sap civic spirit. Their concern reflected a lingering republican ideology 
that made the maintenance of self-government understandable for the revo- 
lutionary generation. According to republicanism, frugal and industrious 
producers formed the bedrock of society. Only a virtuous citizenry free of 
corrupting influences could maintain the vigilance and civic responsibility 
essential to selfgovernment. “Republican notions insinuate themselves into 
all the ideas, opinions, and habits of the Americans,” Alexis de Tocqueville 
wrote in Democracy in America.'* 

Ever since the market revolution, many Americans had puzzled over the 
toll that self-seeking gain and the accumulation of wealth might exact on 
virtue. Acquisitiveness and greed sapped virtue just as abundance and luxury 
endangered public welfare. “Will you tell me how to prevent riches from 
producing luxury?” John Adams wrote to Thomas Jefferson in 1819. “Will 
you tell me how to prevent luxury from producing effeminacy, intoxication, 
extravagance, Vice and folly?” As Northerners saw it, the slave power’s drive 
to wring profits from slavery created a life of decadent luxury that blinded 
them to civic responsibility. Selfishness and lust for money had not only 
condoned the immoral practice of slavery, but had torn apart the republic 
itself. 

Although a middle-class ethic emerging from the market revolution eclipsed 
republican theory by the mid-nineteenth century, the Civil War stirred and 
brought to the surface republican notions. Because the middle-class ethic 
stressed industry and selfmonitoring as well as ambition and refinement, the 
war forced Northerners into a self-examination process. Northerners fretted 
whether a society of frenetic acquisitiveness and individual striving could 
subordinate self-interest to a great collective effort. They questioned whether 
they possessed the wherewithal to preserve the American experiment in self 
government. “We are yet a nation of over-grown babies,” a surgeon in a Con- 
necticut regiment wrote on the eve of Gettysburg. “We have had too much 
comfort and luxury and too little hard work and self-denial.” Indeed, some 
religious leaders and intellectuals believed that the war represented divine 
punishment for material abundance and self-absorption.!* 
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Because the Confederate incursion into Pennsylvania represented not 
only the Union’s nadir but also the first clash of great armies in the North- 
east, the campaign raised questions about the moral stamina of Northerners. 
As the war had ground on, and war profiteering and festivity increased, many 
sensed an overall lack of commitment to saving the republic. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, for example, noted the ascendancy of commerce and frivolity 
during the war, joking that perhaps prosecution of the war should be turned 
over to a business enterprise. It seemed the virtue essential for victory had 
been transformed into self-serving greed and love of luxury. Northerners 
thus eyed the Confederate incursion into Pennsylvania during 1863 with 
anxiety. A resident of Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, wrote in his journal on 
June 26, “The darkest hour of the American republic and the cause of the 
Union seems to be approaching.”!® 

Unfortunately in this unparalleled emergency, reports from the front 
indicated that the virtue of civilians had been tested and found wanting. 
Although some accounts held the “Dutch,” or Pennsylvania German Americans 
responsible, the issue was larger than both Germans and Pennsylvania. After 
all, regardless of their ethnicity, Northerners grown fat from abundance had 
cracked under the iron hammer of war. The seamy behavior of some Gettys- 
burg residents may have been a mirror into which other Northerners looked 
nervously for their own reflection. Perhaps this examination process jolted 
many Northerners with the realization that a new structure of values and 
motivations gripped industrializing America. It appeared that the older 
ideology had been resuscitated to provide a veneer of security during the 
national crisis. 

Eight months after the battle, a writer visiting Gettysburg remarked, “This 
people, it is true, have been repeatedly accused of apathy and a stupid acqui- 
escence in the perils of their position.” Although the entire North might 
have behaved similarly were it subjected to the same pressure, the citizens of 
Gettysburg assumed the burden for the region’s perceived moral weakness. 
As the identifiable population center of Adams County, Gettysburg received 
much censure rightfully placed elsewhere. No matter that Gettysburg consis- 
tently met its quota for recruits without a draft, or remained Republican in a 
Democratic county, or that its citizens had received praise for their attention 
to the wounded, it continued to bear the ignominy of 1863 for decades after 
the war. This blemish, which persisted despite repeated rebuttals, denials, 
and explanations by Gettysburg officials, resulted from a number of sources 
related to Gettysburg’s growth as a national shrine. To many who visited 
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Gettysburg during the decades near the turn of the century, citizens con- 
tinued to fleece pilgrims to the shrine just as they gouged those who earlier 
saved the nation.!® 

Gettysburg’s two homegrown heroes mythologized by the press as moral 
exemplars made their fellow citizens appear ignoble by comparison. According 
to the news accounts and their embellishments, John Burns and Jennie Wade 
were virtuous republicans who rose above the marketplace. Burns, a septua- 
genarian who received three wounds as a volunteer yeoman fighting for the 
republican cause, became a popular hero immediately. Featured on the 
cover of Harper’s Weekly a month after the battle, Burns received praise from 
the accompanying article as “the only citizen of Gettysburg who shouldered 
his rifle and went out to do battle in the Union ranks against the enemies of 
his country. . .. Honor to his name!” Invited to Philadelphia in fall 1863 and 
presented with a commemorative gun, Burns also accepted a gold-headed 
cane from the city council of Pittsburgh and several thousand dollars in 
contributions. A visitor to Gettysburg in 1865 found Burns’s picture being sold 
as a souvenir while the old man sat in the town square, displaying “evident 
delight in the celebrity he enjoys.” On the occasion of Major General Winfield 
Scott Hancock’s visit to the town in 1866, the crowd assembled to hear Han- 
cock speak started chanting “Burns! Burns! Burns!” When he died in 1872, 
the Gettysburg Star and Sentinel stated that Burns, “known abroad as the Hero 
of Gettysburg . . . found himself suddenly raised to world-wide notoriety, 
being lionized wherever he went, and his heroism celebrated in song and 
story.” Apparently all did not condone the popular plaudits for this people’s 
hero, however. In 1903 the Philadelphia Public Ledger found the erection of a 
monument to the “wandering village free shooter” appalling. A vulgar intru- 
sion on a battlefield memorializing true warriors, the Burns statue was “symbolic 
of the multitude of cheap reputations that have been coming into existence 
since the real heroes have been dying off.”!” 

Jennie Wade’s reputation did not rise in popular culture as rapidly as 
Burns’s, but the press quickly identified her as a virtuous republican maid. 
The accounts stressed that she had been shot dead by a Confederate bullet 
while baking bread for Union soldiers, though not, one might suppose, to 
sell for a dollar a loaf. For some, Wade represented the selfless virgin who 
sacrificed herself to save the nation. One newspaper reported in 1863, “While 
she was busily engaged in her patriotic work, a minie ball pierced her pure 
heart and she fell a holy sacrifice in her country’s cause.” Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine termed Wade’s death “genuine heroism.” Several months 
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after the battle, the Harrisburg Telegraph explained that “Innocent Jenny 
Wade was the only sacrifice which the people of that locality had to offer on 
the shrine of their country.” The article added, “Let a monument rise to greet 
the skies in token of [her] virtue, daring, and nobleness.” In 1901 the Grand 
Army of the Republic (GAR) affiliate Women’s Relief Corps of Iowa did erect 
statuary over her grave resembling the virgin and went so far as to pour water 
over the monument as part of the ceremony. By the time of her monument’s 
dedication, the house where Wade received her fatal wound had been opened 
as a museum. The shop sold miniature wooden dough trays and clay can- 
teens featuring Wade’s picture as souvenirs. After being shown around by the 
museum owner, a visitor reported, “When he illustrates how and where she 
was shot tears run down the cheeks, and when he solemnly buries her in the 
yard, all gospel truth, even the hard hearted visitor buys an extra dose of relics 
and souvenirs and tip toes out.”!8 

As Gettysburg’s stature swelled, the shrine featured Burns and Wade as 
saints of the celestial circle. More than simple human interest stories, the 
couple reflected the way common people transcended self-interest in the 
national crisis. Yet like Gettysburg itself, they also were images disseminated 
by endless circulation and recirculation in the service of commerce. Whether 
sold as tiny icons or their residences highlighted on battlefield tours, market 
exchange spread and reinforced the legends. In 1901 a visitor returning to 
Gettysburg for the first time since 1863 remarked, “Jenny Wade and John 
Burns were then unknown beyond the confines of the little hamlet, now so 
conspicuous in the world’s history; but their names and ‘what they did here’ 
are inseparably linked with that momentous struggle.” Both Burns and Wade 
were foreground figures in the Gettysburg shadowbox of tourism, with other 
townspeople gathered in the background as a bland silhouette. Burns’s fame 
rested on the fact that only he among his fellow townsmen shouldered a 
musket in the republican cause. Wade’s story emphasized that her life repre- 
sented a gift to the republic just as the bread she baked represented a gift to 
sustain the nation’s warriors. The mythical stature of virtue attained by both 
heroes did nothing to refurbish the shabby reputation of fellow townspeople 
accused of apathy and avarice. If any human characters are counterpoised to 
virile courage, it is old men and young women. Heroes made out of a seventy- 
year-old man and a twenty-year-old girl symbolized nothing if not a poke at 
the town’s manhood.!® 

Whenever the opportunity presented itself, townspeople tried to explain 
to outsiders the inaccuracies of the Burns and Wade stories. Five months 
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after the battle, the Adams Sentinel indignantly refuted “the incidents of the 
heroine and hero of Gettysburg . . . going the rounds of the press.” What the 
paper found particularly irritating was not the “beautifully touching, noble 
and sublime” publicity about Burns and Wade, but the “malicious slander” 
that Burns represented the town’s only hero and Wade its only sacrifice. With 
remarkable prescience, the paper feared that ifno attempt were made to cor- 
rect the stories “their continued repetition, uncontradicted, may carry with 
them some semblance of truth.” A few weeks later, the paper discredited the 
Burns account by noting “another who went out to meet the Rebels when 
here,” Phineas A. Branson. Although such an individual did serve with the 
cowed 26th Pennsylvania Emergency Militia, no other source has ever sur- 
faced suggesting that Branson fought in the battle. The Adams Sentinel, how- 
ever, asserted that Branson “behaved valiantly” but because he was not wounded 
he “did not receive the notice that our old friend Burns did.””° 

Townspeople apparently enjoyed debunking the Burns legend for tourists. 
In 1865, a visitor talked to Gettysburg residents who called Burns “a perfect 
humbug.” As late as 1900, a veteran of the Iron Brigade returning to Gettys- 
burg for the first time since the battle reported that townspeople termed 
Burns “a myth and a fraud.” Citizens found the line in Bret Harte’s poem 
stating that Burns was “the only man who didn’t back down when all his 
townfolk ran away” especially galling. Time and again the local press berated 
the poem’s accuracy, criticizing it as “fanciful throughout,” or “there is scarcely 
a line that is correct as to the details presented.” The dispute revived again 
when the state legislature appropriated money for the Burns statue on the 
battlefield. At the 1903 Burns monument dedication, a local speaker, the 
Reverend E. J. Wolf, acknowledged Burns as “a lion-hearted and fiery patriot.” 
But he underscored the fact that “Burns was not the only citizen to help repel 
the rebels” and emphasized that the war had siphoned off other townsmen 
who otherwise would have taken up arms with Burns. As for Wade, rumors 
circulated questioning her virtue. In 1869 a New York Tribune correspondent 
gathering material in Gettysburg labeled her “a girl of the crudest material 
out of which to make martyrdom.” Most corrections of the Wade story, however, 
explained the activities of other heroic women in Gettysburg who unselfishly 
fed troops and cared for the wounded.?! 

The legend of Burns and Wade grew in proportion to the emergence of 
Gettysburg as both a tourist site and a sacred place. Just as the old man and 
maiden served as a continual if distorted reminder of other townspeople’s 
avarice, so too did Gettysburg’s growth as a national shrine encourage that 
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image. Establishing shrines in modern capitalist societies requires ritualistic 
but also commercial activity that promotes the special site and offers services 
to consumers. If, as observers claimed, Gettysburg citizens exploited Union 
soldiers at the time of the battle, the town in time transformed this temporary 
economic opportunity into the permanent bonanza of tourism. 

At the time of the battle, America’s tourist industry consisted of railroads, 
travel writers, printmakers, and poets packaging scenery and other edifying 
attractions for middle-class travelers. These genteel, romantically inspired 
tourists sought spiritual and physical rejuvenation from sublime natural settings 
that displayed divine handiwork. Gettysburg, with its amphitheater-like views, 
dramatic terrain, and sacred associations as a site of national salvation fit 
squarely into this itinerary. Described in newspaper battle accounts as if it 
were a grand romantic painting, the place became an instant sensation, 
attracting throngs of curiosity seekers and inspiring such marketable com- 
memorative items as maps, prints, stationery, sheet music, and stereographs. 
Just a month after the battle, a local Gettysburg attorney and town booster 
named David McConaughy founded the Gettysburg Battlefield Memorial 
Association (GBMA), which the state legislature incorporated in 1864. 
McConaughy quickly acquired battlefield land possessing the most scenic 
vistas, dramatic terrain, and evidence of fierce combat. Thus, a local booster 
took the first step of creating both a shrine and a tourist site appropriate for 
genteel Victorian tourists. Eventually the GBMA improved the gaze for tourists 
by mounting cannon, erecting signs, and rebuilding lunettes that had 
deteriorated.” 

Less than a year after the battle, the Adams Sentinel reported that the 
GBMA boasted title to seventy acres, and “it will not be long before historic 
shafts and memorial columns, works of art and taste, will rise upon these 
grounds to commemorate in all time the great deeds of valor and patriotism, 
which render this Battle-field ever memorable.” By describing a future of 
“historic shafts and memorial columns, works of art and taste,” the paper 
referred to a favorite haunt of middle-class touring, the rural cemetery. Two 
decades passed before Gettysburg began resembling a rural cemetery with its 
multifarious monuments and carriage avenues inviting pensive meandering. 
Still, a steady stream of tourists continued arriving, prompting a New York 
Times correspondent to write in 1865, “The battle is proving a great source of 
benefit to Gettysburg,” and predict “it will become one of the most popular 
places of resort, that is, if the means of getting there are improved.” 
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Urged by local leaders, a new town industry emerged to enhance the 
experience of visitors. Locals responded to the steady stream of tourists with 
guide services and hack rentals, although a Philadelphia Inquirer correspon- 
dent in 1869 claimed the guides had “many cock and bull stories to relate.” 
Townspeople at all levels of the social hierarchy sensed that memory of the 
battle possessed value. They knew their town had acquired “sudden and 
world-wide fame,” as the Geitysburg Compiler commented in 1863, and that the 
epochal landscape in their backyard was as marketable as eggs or cordwood. 
Locals capitalized on the rage for Gettysburg relics, although in a few years 
relic scarcity prompted cottage manufacture of surrogate canes, miniature 
cannon, and other bric-a-brac. Some citizens advertised their properties’ his- 
toric value and desirability as a summer boarding house. Many whose property 
had the misfortune of being defaced by gunfire carefully preserved these 
scars and zestfully pointed them out to visitors. Two years after the battle a 
writer for the Atlantic Monthly, J. T. Trowbridge, reported that on registering 
at the town’s Globe Inn, the innkeeper “with proud satisfaction” informed 
him he stood on the battlefield at that very moment. To prove it, the pro- 
prietor escorted him outside and pointed to a Confederate shell embedded 
in a brick wall. With some sarcasm, Trowbridge added, “The battle-field was 
put into the bill.”4 

But the battlefield proved to be only the first lucrative opportunity for 
Gettysburg to create a genteel touring site. In 1865 the owner of a Gettys- 
burg spring promoted the medicinal value of the water, with which wounded 
Confederates purportedly healed their wounds. The springs received wide- 
spread attention in Philadelphia and New York, as according to scientific 
examination they contained a coveted therapeutic substance known as 
“lithia.” People with infirmities began drifting into town in search of the 
water’s miraculous healing powers. An article appearing in the Gettysburg 
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Star declared the springs’ “marvelous properties” attributable only to “super- 
natural agency, and for providential purpose.” It seemed providence had 
destined Gettysburg not only as a shrine of national sacrifice, but as a place 
for miraculous healing as well. Publicity about the water affirmed its poten- 
tial to cure gout, rheumatism, kidney stones, constipation, impotence, 
bronchitis, and other ailments. Prominent Gettysburg citizens, including 
McConaughy and David Wills, formed a corporation that by 1870 con- 
structed a bottling works, baths, and a hotel with a cupola for viewing the 
battlefield. The New York Times in 1869 claimed that Gettysburg, “famous in 
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the national annals as a field of glory, promises to rival Saratoga as a watering 
place.” 

For a time Gettysburg flourished as a middle-class resort boasting a spa, 
cemetery, cultural institutions, and scenery with historic associations. That 
Gettysburg early on served as a quintessential genteel touring site is evidenced 
in Appleton’s 1867 traveler’s guide, which described the town’s “extensive 
views” and suggested that travelers allow one day to tour the battlefield and 
two days for visiting the springs and other “objects of attraction in and around 
the village.” McConaughy and other boosters had transformed war so hideous 
into edifying pleasure, but the effort to combine memory of the battle with 
touring standards paid off. “Ever since the battle of Gettysburg,” the Gettysburg 
Star and Sentinel boasted in 1871, “the Town has been growing and improving.”?° 

Yet it was precisely the effort of Gettysburg citizens to forge both a shrine 
and a tourist site that perpetuated stories about disloyalty and avarice. In a 
sense, Gettysburg continued its role as host of the decisive struggle for national 
life. Whether it wanted to or not, circumstances forced responsibility on the 
town to serve as steward of a national memory. As McConaughy demon- 
strated, however, townspeople could control their own destiny by shaping the 
site for tourists. Promoted by a progressive press and enterprising boosters, 
tourism succeeded as Gettysburg’s chief industry. But the commercial activity 
necessary for supplying the services and experiences expected by modern 
pilgrims at the shrine drew fire. For example, in 1869 McConaughy hosted a 
publicized reunion of Union and Confederate officers at the Gettysburg 
Springs Hotel. Between evenings of conviviality at the hotel, the officers were 
supposed to point out their positions during the battle for subsequent place- 
ment of monuments. The press saw through the event as a promotional 
gimmick, however. A New York Herald correspondent called it “an enduring 
first-class advertisement to the Gettysburg springs as a summer resort.” The 
New York Tribune reporter wrote that the event “will probably be the last 
inflated effort to lengthen out the mercantile uses of this battlefield which 
should hereafter be left as the nation intended it, a pleasant cemetery to 
many brave dead, but not a perennial fair ground made ludicrous by failures 
such as this which I have noticed beyond its due.”?’ 

But the 1869 reunion represented only the beginning and not the last of 
the battlefield celebrations. In the 1880s and 1890s, Gettysburg’s popularity 
skyrocketed with a fascination for the nation’s past, increasing leisure for 
Americans, and a new railroad into town that both eased access and adver- 
tised extensively. During the furious pace of change that nationalized American 
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culture, Gettysburg provided stability as a shrine to a mythic era of American 
valor and patriotism. At the same time, the shrine owed its popularity to an 
increasingly commercial culture’s latest communication technologies and 
marketing techniques. In a nation devoid of state religion and ancient sacred 
places, Gettysburg’s byname “Mecca of the Patriot” seemed incompatible 
with the dollars and cents of tourist services. Although the moniker’s allu- 
sions of pilgrimage to a sacred city had been used by McConaughy in the 
1860s, it became common parlance near the turn of the century through 
continual use by railroads and veterans.*8 

By the 1890s, Gettysburg catered to new types of visitors who shared the 
battlefield with the genteel Victorian tourist. Throngs of day-trippers, 
encouraged by vigorous railroad promotion, arrived during the summer. An 
1886 history of Adams County termed Gettysburg “one of the most inviting 
places to the tourist and the oppressed in the great cities.” The new visitors 
were more peripatetic, more carefree, and more interested in amusement 
than their genteel counterparts. Entrepreneurs accommodated their tastes 
with dance halls, picnic pavilions, and an electric trolley. Thousands of 
veterans also poured into town for reunions and to erect memorials to their 
sacrifices at Gettysburg, bringing to fruition McConaughy’s dream of a 
genteel pleasure ground. “The visiting veterans and their friends are the 
goose that lays the golden egg for our town,” the Gettysburg Star and Sentinel 
stated in 1886. With its frequent reunions, anniversaries, and encampments 
drawing thousands of spectators, Gettysburg became a permanent seasonal 
display of national might lubricated by the marketplace. “The better the cele- 
bration the larger the crowd and the more money will be left in the town,” 
the Gettysburg Compiler observed before the battle’s fortieth reunion.*? 

The festivities invited media coverage as well as hucksters hoping to cash 
in on the crowds. Gettysburg’s celebrations lured fakirs, hawkers, and impre- 
sarios who clustered so thickly at the 1878 GAR encampment that the Gettys- 
burg Star and Sentinel commented, “Even the monkey and fat woman show was 
on hand.” Locals grew so accustomed to street vending that the Gettysburg 
Compiler remarked, “It is not a question but a fact that Gettysburg has devel- 
oped the most skilled fakirs to be found among native-born Americans.” The 
press went so far in one case to term Gettysburg “a community of beggars 
living off the pilgrims of patriotism who make it their Mecca.” Complaints 
raged about inflated hotel, hack rental, and guide services as well as such 
alleged penny-pinching as selling water to veterans. Even if these were infre- 
quent acts by catch-penny opportunists, they appeared in print enough to 
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besmirch the town. At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the battle, the New York 
Times remarked that Gettysburg “appears to be one of the very few com- 
munities in the United States that participate in patriotic celebrations from 
mercenary motives.” In another column about the anniversary a week later, 
the reporter commented, “Nowhere else in the wide world is the art of 
squeezing so thoroughly understood and so highly practiced as at Gettys- 
burg.” The correspondent stated that Gettysburg citizens demanded money 
from New York national guardsmen for drinking water and for camping in a 
field. Of course, he took the opportunity to connect this story of avarice with 
the hackneyed tale that Gettysburg citizens charged soldiers for water during 
the battle.*° 

The simple fact that Gettysburg attracted the press meant that stories 
about the town during the battle received constant recirculation. Although 
their metaphorical meaning grew fainter, tales of the geriatric Burns as “the 
only man who didn’t back down,” the maiden Wade’s free bread and sacri- 
fice, and the sheepishness of citizens were recirculated periodically. Writing 
from Gettysburg in 1885, a correspondent for the veterans’ newspaper National 
Tribuneremembered “those hot July days of ’63, when half the people took to 
the woods and the other half sought refuge in cellars and wells from bullet 
and screaming shell.” A story in the Philadelphia Inquirer about Gettysburg 
recalled for readers how residents of “this overgrown Pennsylvania village . . . 
lived in their cellars like moles in their burrows during the three days’ fighting.” 
Another reporter added that hiding during the battle “had a depressing effect” 
on townspeople, as they now had no greater ambition than “to live off the 
people who come here.”*! 

Veterans of the battle who reported on their visits to the battlefield some- 
times commented on shameless avarice. “A town is guiding and finding and 
photographing and fleecing the perpetual tourist,” a visiting veteran com- 
mented. A Philadelphia veteran hoped to see at least a patriotic display of 
American flags and bunting among the huckstering. “Thus show that your 
patriotism has not been crushed by avarice,” he wrote. Following a trip to 
Gettysburg for the Irish Brigade’s monument dedication, a veteran complained 
“we paid $32, a la Gettysburg, to the irresponsible swine who are suffered to 
infest the place.” Other former soldiers repeated the old stories but churned 
them in with new stories about extortion. A veteran of the 14th Indiana 
declared, “If ever a soldier received so much as a crust of bread while in the 
state without paying four or five times its value, I never heard of it.” At the 
twenty-fifth anniversary, General Martin McMahon purportedly said to a New 
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York World reporter, “They [citizens of Gettysburg] charged us ten cents a 
glass during the battle, and I presume they imagine the soldiers are better 
prepared to pay now than they were then.”*? 

Thus, Gettysburg faced a problem whose solution was denied by circum- 
stances. Successive civic and business organizations over the years promoted 
tourism and spectacles, which attracted media attention. The media repeated 
embarrassing old stories about the town or else linked old stories to excesses 
in the tourist business. Townspeople tried to refute the charges through the 
press or by other means. Just days after the battle, a group of Pennsylvania 
clergymen wrote a letter to the New York Times complaining about the unfair- 
ness of L. L. Crounse’s damning column. When Crounse himself reappeared 
in town in 1865, a mob formed and threatened to lynch him, but he escaped 
by fleeing to a prominent citizen’s home. A correspondent commented that 
the people of Gettysburg “expected to show they were a liberal and hospi- 
table people by lynching a writer who had stated the contrary.” The New York 
Times refused to provide details of the incident “which would only add to a 
load of odium already too great for the people of the locality to bear.” If 
efforts to amend the record did not backfire, they proved ineffective as 
rebuttals were confined to the Gettysburg press. An irritated townsman’s 
letter to the Gettysburg Star and Sentinel in 1885 complained of newspaper 
“misrepresentations” about citizens “who bore at the time of the battle all the 
intensity of suffering incident to it... and no compensation even at this late 
date has been made. Yet these citizens have to hear and bear all the vitu- 
peration it may suit the whim of any outsider to inflict.” 

Yet townspeople also considered another method to counter outside criti- 
cism. In 1862 David McConaughy proposed erecting a monument to Adams 
County’s war dead in the local Evergreen Cemetery. Three years after the 
battle, the project was revived, but with the intent of placing the monument 
in the town square. With a stream of outsiders arriving to view the cemetery 
and battlefield, the proposal intended “to erect a memorial upon this great 
battle-field, of such character and proportions as shall be creditable to the 
county.” McConaughy’s GBMA took up the work again in 1875, seeking 
donations for a “Memorial Column” in the square. This time, the proposal 
intended to dedicate the monument to Adams County’s unknown dead as 
well as to the charity work of the U.S. Christian and Sanitary Commissions. 
Again the project stalled, and another ten years passed before the local GAR 
post reintroduced a scheme to erect “a stately column or obelisk [sic] to be 
seen from nearly every elevation in the county—to be a credit to its citizens 
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and meet the public judgment in ages to come.” J. Howard Wert, a Harrisburg 
school principal and battlefield guidebook author, wrote to the Gettysburg Star 
and Sentinel praising such a monument “especially in view of the yearly 
increasing importance of Gettysburg as an American Mecca for all patriots.” 
Two years later, however, although receiving the imprimatur of the Gettysburg 
town council, the GAR monument project still faltered for want of contri- 
butions. Again the dedicatory intent had changed, adding to Adams County’s 
soldier sacrifice an inscription to “the liberality (italics added) of the patriotic 
citizens of Adams County” during the battle. Thus as Gettysburg became an 
ever more popular tourist attraction and wartime obloquies were recycled, 
some bristling townspeople sought to construct a symbol of the town’s war- 
time loyalty as a countermeasure. At any rate, the project for the public 
square monument languished.** 

As veterans died out along with the rest of the generation that fought the 
Civil War, the old stories about avarice and poltroonery faded. But new 
versions of Gettysburg’s mercenary assault on national ideals surfaced when 
the town shifted from the railroad to the automobile touring market. Living 
with the continual fear that tourism might decline, the chamber of com- 
merce and later a travel council marketed Gettysburg to automobile tourists. 
The post-World War II boom in family touring brought a reconfiguration of 
tourist services in Gettysburg. Entrepreneurs established family tourist attrac- 
tions, gas stations, and restaurants along the spokes of highways leading to 
town. With the public increasingly turning to history for its leisure, Gettys- 
burg offended those who saw its rejuvenating role for Americans threatened 
by tokens of commercial culture.*° 

As early as 1946, the executive director of the Pennsylvania State Planning 
Board told the Gettysburg Rotary Club that the plethora of signs in town was 
simply bad business. The “rash of signs,” he said, “gives the appearance of the 
midway at Coney Island rather than a historical center.” By the end of the 
next decade, Parade Magazine and the comedian Cliff Arquette (who, paradoxi- 
cally, owned a commercial museum at Gettysburg) launched popular appeals 
to save Gettysburg. Parade Magazine editor Jess Gorkin fretted that “the shrine 
is in danger” by “the march of commercialism,” and Arquette asked for “a 
buck to save Gettysburg” on the Jack Paar Show. Civil War activists formed an 
organization, the Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation Association, to save battle- 
field land from commercial encroachment and respond to condemnation 
by the media. The press focused attention on Gettysburg for its “gaudy eye- 
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sore of commercial tourism,” as the New York Daily News complained. A 
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flurry of articles termed “the second battle of Gettysburg” by the press cul- 
minated with the construction of a 307-foot observation tower in 1974, which 
the Gettysburg Travel Council and town boosters supported as a boon for the 
tourism. “In another few years,” the Philadelphia Inquirer remarked as the 
tower rose, Gettysburg “will have become a neon-winking, honky-tonk, cheap, 
tawdry monument to American materialism.” Reminiscent of its position of 
more than a century before, Gettysburg faced widespread censure for its self- 
interested response to a sacred enterprise. As his earlier counterpart may have 
remarked, Borough Manager Charles Kuhn said of the tower: “We are not 
exploiting anything. We didn’t ask for the Civil War.” Through its own bungled 
stewardship of the national shrine, Gettysburg appeared to have engendered 
the disgrace that could not be washed out.*° 

But by the end of the twentieth century, the vestiges of republicanism had 
long since disappeared. The consumer nation aborning since before the Civil 
War had finally triumphed over the producer nation emphasizing industry, 
frugality, and independence from the market. Now, rather than a society of 
independent producers, democracy meant a marketplace where all were free 
to desire the same goods. Consuming rather than producing became the 
path to self-fulfillment. Americans sought the good life in luxury, not self- 
denial. Those who attacked Gettysburg for avarice or apathy were now criti- 
cizing Gettysburg from inside the marketplace instead of outside. In other 
words, the same marketplace that supported Gettysburg’s establishment as a 
tourist site and shrine also helped censure those involved in catering to the 
tourists who inevitably arrived.*” 

Even in the late 1990s struggle over a new visitors’ center and quixotic 
National Park Service plans to return the battlefield to its 1863 appearance 
reflected the lucrative contemporary vogue for heritage tourism. Heritage 
tourism attempts to plunge visitors into a simulacrum of the past through 
costume drama spectacles and simulated environments. No longer will monu- 
ments symbolizing a present obligation to the past suffice. Unlike past gener- 
ations, contemporary Americans are unsure of the nation’s destiny, preferring 
the security of a tangible, re-created past over the uncertainty of a national 
future. Heritage tourism is more popular than history, notes historian David 
Lowenthal, because of its visual power and sensitivity to the public’s zeitgeist. 
“It combines moral certainty and emotion with ‘truth, 

Restoring the battlefield to its 1863 appearance is as much a part of the 
cultural marketplace as cemeteries were a century ago. It is useful to note that 
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he writes.*8 


heritage tourism is big business, and that even Disney’s most recent efforts 
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have created simulations of African savannas and 1940s boardwalks. Rather 
than preservation, the real struggle defends the “viewshed”—that ugly neo- 
logism—against visual intrusion that offends consumer preferences for simu- 
lacra. A Pittsburgh Post-Gazette news release on August 4, 1998, reported that 
park officials believe the new visitors’ center and “rehabilitating fences, wood 
lots, orchards and other small-scale landscape elements” will “heighten Gettys- 
burg’s attractiveness, thus increasing visitation from 1.65 million to nearly 2 
million people annually, and boosting spending on food, lodging, transpor- 
tation, retail and amusements from $112 million to nearly $146 million 
annually.” Progress toward restoring a period look came with the tower’s 
demolition in 2000. Unlike the nineteenth century’s ambition to manipulate 
public spaces for uplift, today’s public space is staged for entertainment as if 
it were all a studio’s big back lot. Sacred space of the nineteenth century, 
whether nature, a battlefield, or museum, has transmogrified into commercial 
entertainment, while commercial entertainment is contemporary culture’s 
state of grace. 

There are other ironies connected with this story aside from the fact that 
the bludgeon used against Gettysburg has emerged from the marketplace 
itself. One is the fact that although Gettysburg in the late nineteenth century 
served as a tangible link to America’s republican past, it pushed Americans to 
adopt a consumer ethic through its packaging of commercial leisure. A 
second irony is that although John Burns and Jennie Wade were advanced as 
popular heroes who transcended the self-interest of their townsmen, their 
legends grew through market transactions. Both Burns and Wade became 
part of the commercial culture of Gettysburg, continually reaffirmed through 
guide services, souvenirs, postcards, guidebooks, and museums. And third, 
the monument to Adams County’s patriotism proposed for the public square 
never came to fruition as planned. In 1891, however, the local GAR post erected 
a monument to Adams County’s wartime sacrifices in front of the post hall. 
In an exercise of apparent parsimony for which townspeople had established 
a reputation, the monument was chiseled from a stone rejected by the 2nd 
New York Cavalry monument association.*® Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh of Gettys- 
burg College wrote that Gettysburg suffered losses from the battle for which 
it never received fair compensation, but that “the fame and consequent 
benefits which have accrued to this whole area because of the events of ’63 
have long since far outweighed the original loss and damage.” One might 
wonder about this conclusion considering the censure heaped on residents 
as a result of the battle and their behavior afterward. Much like a company 
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town, Gettysburg’s self-determination was limited to responses undertaken as 
host of a national shrine whose pilgrims are consumers. Indeed, responsibility 
for the tourist industry placed the mark of Cain on Gettysburg. Gettysburg 
served as the custodian of a national memory; but it also had to deal with its 
own memory shaped by outsiders after the battle. The tourist industry, which 
made it appear that the town was exploiting a national treasure, made escape 
from the stigma impossible. As it both shaped a shrine and sold experiences 
to tourists, Gettysburg could not help but suffer censure from these often 
clashing aims. 

Nearly a century old now, the Burns monument is a permanent symbol of 
America’s earlier producer culture of self-denial as well as civic virtue. In con- 
trast, the twenty-first century’s monument will be “restoring” the battlefield 
to its 1863 appearance, a memorial to a self-indulgent consumer society. 
Because Americans need to feel that certain tangibles transcend the market- 
place, we have been too intoxicated by our own smug preservationism to admit 
that we are the consumers of Gettysburg demanding that we experience the 
place a certain way. We prefer not to acknowledge how the sacred and 
profane have entwined at Gettysburg, and that the market has been a key 
force in creating Gettysburg from the very beginning. Perhaps rather than 
conjuring an illusion of the battlefield’s 1863 appearance, we should recog- 
nize our commercial culture’s ancestry in the successive generations of con- 
sumers who have shaped Gettysburg, beginning with the troops who arrived 
in July 1863.7° 
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“MAGNIFICENCE AND TERRIBLE TRUTHFULNESS" 


Peter F. Rothermel's The Battle of Gettysburg 


Mark Thistletbwaite 


In his dramatic eyewitness account of the climactic moment of the battle of 
Gettysburg, Union Lieutenant Frank A. Haskell wrote: “The color sergeant 
of the 72nd Pennsylvania, grasping the stump of the severed lance in both his 
hands, waved the flag above his head and rushed towards the wall. . . . The 
line springs—the crest of solid ground with a great roar heaves forward its 
maddened load, men, arms, smoke, fire, a fighting mass. It rolls to the wall— 
flash meets flash, the wall is crossed—a moment ensues of thrusts, yells, blows, 
shots, and undistinguishable conflict, followed by a shout universal that makes 
the welkin ring again, and the last and bloodiest fight of the great battle of 
Gettysburg is ended and won.”! 

In spite of the evocative nature of his own words, Haskell believed that 
“many things cannot be described by pen or pencil—such a fight is one. .. . 
A full account of the battle as it was will never, can never be made. Who could 
sketch the changes, the constant shifting of the bloody panorama? It is not 
possible.”? Possible or not, hundreds of writers and painters have been inspired 
to record and interpret this epic struggle. 

Some of the largest pictures exhibited in nineteenth-century America 
took Gettysburg as their subject. These included James Walker’s 7 1/2 x 20 
feet The Battle of Gettysburg: Repulse of Longstreet’s Assault (1868, private collec- 
tion) and Paul Philippoteaux’s colossal 1883 Gettysburg Cyclorama, measuring 
50 x 400 feet. The most notable and often reproduced of these gigantic 
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Fig. 9.1 Peter F. Rothermel, The Battle of Gettysburg: Pickett’s Charge, 1870, oil on canvas. The State Museum of Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, Harrisburg. 


compositions is Peter Frederick Rothermel’s 16 x 32 feet The Battle of Gettys- 
burg: Pickett’s Charge (1870, State Museum of Pennsylvania; Fig. 9.1).3 Although 
frequently used to illustrate accounts of the battle, Rothermel’s painting has 
little concerned scholars, particularly art historians.‘ The reasons for this 
vary, but they revolve around a twentieth-century prejudice against nineteenth- 
century history painting. The most thorough discussion of the picture appeared 
forty years ago, when historian Edwin B. Coddington chronicled in admir- 
able detail the commissioning of the painting and assessed its historical 
veracity. While necessarily and unavoidably rehearsing some of Coddington’s 
information and points, this chapter complements his article through an 
expanded analysis of the painting’s composition, context, and critical recep- 
tion.® As a major Civil War painting and significant example of nineteenth- 
century public art patronage, The Battle of Gettysburg (to use the abbreviated 
title favored by its contemporaries) merits close examination. 

Fought from July 1 through July 3, 1863, the Battle of Gettysburg has long 
been considered a turning point of the Civil War. Here the Army of the 
Potomac under Major General George G. Meade defeated General Robert E. 
Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia in the last major Confederate invasion of 
the North. The most intense and bloodiest episode of the battle occurred in 
the afternoon of July 3, when Confederate Major General George E. Pickett 
led close to 15,000 Southern troops in what has become the most famous 
charge in United States military history. Under intense artillery bombard- 
ment and rifle fire, Pickett’s men managed to reach the Union line—and 
briefly puncture it—but ultimately could not break through. Pickett’s charge 
symbolized for many the high-water mark of the Confederacy and, in historian 
James M. McPherson’s apt assessment, it “represented the Confederate war 
effort in microcosm: matchless valor, apparent initial success, and ultimate dis- 
aster.”° The dramatic moment of this epic confrontation—when “flash meets 
flash,” in Haskell’s words—provided the subject for Rothermel’s monumental 
painting. 

When viewing the painting one is initially overwhelmed by the immense 
size and scale of one of the largest framed canvases ever created in this country. 
The topographic sweep of the battle scene is matched by the panoramic range 
of human action and reaction, as faces and gestures register and express fear, 
shock, resignation, determination, and aggression (see Fig. 9.2). Rothermel 
shows soldiers shooting and shot, attacking and repulsing, standing their 
ground and fleeing, and living, dying, and dead. With its “full length” char- 
acter, the raging conflict presents itself less as a painted representation and 
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Fig. 9.2 Detail of The Battle of Gettysburg. Photo: author. 


more as a virtual reenactment. The composition engulfs the viewer, fills periph- 
eral vision, and pulls one into its field. The sensation of being part of the action 
is enhanced today by its installation at the State Museum of Pennsylvania, 
where the immense painting does not hang as pictures typically do, but actually 
rests on the floor. This arrangement puts the battle literally at the viewer’s feet. 
The crowded scene, teeming with expressive figures and episodes of con- 
flict, stimulates the spectator’s eye to bounce around the composition in a 
manner paralleling the frantic, chaotic action of battle itself. Nevertheless, 
the picture ultimately centers, in terms of both form and content, on the 
musket-clubbing Federal soldier identified in the key to the painting as Private 
Sills (see Fig. 9.3).7 This figure straddles the stone wall that dynamically cuts 
into the composition from the lower center and leads directly to him. The 
large figures grouped in the lower corners also funnel the viewer’s attention 
to the center. Drawn here, the eye is arrested by Sills’s furious action and by 
the dense packing of soldiers across the middle zone of the composition. 
Sills’s raised musket carries the viewer to the left side of the picture, while his 
body’s orientation leads to the right. The eye sweeps side to side, as it tries to 
absorb the intensity of the scene. Beyond this middle zone, the battlefield 
opens up to evoke the physical and symbolic greatness of the battle and pro- 
vide a vast space that both relieves and reinforces the claustrophobic confron- 
tation in the middleground. The centrally placed flag, the copse of trees, and 
the towering plumes of smoke return the eye to Private Sills, who personifies 
the determination and “valor of the rank and file” of the Union troops.® 
While various compositional lines direct the viewer to the picture’s center, 
along the way one’s attention is captured by striking individual figures and 
groups, which read like vignettes or chapters in a book. Indeed, the painting’s 
episodic and narrative quality defines it as eminently “literary.” At the lower 
left, a muscular figure loads one of the cannons of Arnold’s battery as dead 
and wounded men lie about him. Above him, on horseback, Lieutenant Frank 
A. Haskell reports to General Meade and his son, Captain George Meade. 
Behind them can be seen the artillery and rearing steeds of Lieutenant 
Gulian V. Weir’s battery. Moving toward the composition’s center, the eye 
rests upon a fallen drummer boy, “a pathetic incident of the battle,” observed 
one contemporary.® Just behind, a litter bears Colonel Dennis O’Kane off the 
field. Under the American flag the color sergeant of the 72nd Pennsylvania 
struggles to hold it aloft, while beyond the flag Major General Winfield Scott 
Hancock can be seen on horseback. Below him, General Alexander S. Webb 
urges his men forward, with sword raised. Planted at the center is the 
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composition’s linchpin, Private Sills. Next to him, Federal and Confederate 
troops dramatically cross bayonets. Moving farther right, one encounters the 
mortally wounded General Lewis A. Armistead, still waving his sword with his 
hat pierced on its tip. Nearby a Rebel runs for cover, while above and to the 
right a Confederate officer who had mounted one of the guns of Lieutentant 
Alonzo H. Cushing’s battery is blown back. Codori’s farm appears in the 
distance. At the far right and to the left of the top of the Confederate flag, 
General George Pickett steadies a rearing horse. The viewer’s eye, when not 
sweeping through the composition, lingers over and reads these and other 
elements comprising the immense visual narrative. 

Among the many objects broken, discarded, and strewn across the battle- 
field is the provocative inclusion in the lower center of an abandoned rifle 
leaning against the stone wall. The silenced gun poignantly symbolizes the 
loss of human life. Below the weapon and at an angle paralleling it, the artist 
inscribed his name in bloody red paint (see Fig. 9.4). The color of the signa- 
ture is typically Rothermel, but its prominent central placement is not, for 
the artist usually signed his work in one of its lower corners. Its conspicuous 
location foregrounds the picture’s creator, suggesting a certain pride, and 
inserts him into a struggle in which, in fact, he did not participate. Being 
forty-nine and father of three when the conflict broke out, Rothermel did 
not serve in the Civil War. But the artist, who had to negotiate his way through 
what he described as the “contradiction and confusion in the various reports 
of Officers, eye witnesses and writers,” may have felt that the painting’s execu- 
tion was itself a battle.!° Others did specifically link the artistic and militaristic. 
Reverend William Suddards equated “the work of Art to the work of Arms,” 
while General Meade recalled he had told the artist “that I thought he had 
almost as hard a task as I had to win the battle.”!! The juxtaposition of the 
weapon and the signature not only opens the possibility of the artistic-:militaristic 
metaphor, but provides fodder for a host of other interpretations (including 
Rothermel’s vicarious soldiering and guilt over not serving). As allusive as the 
meaning of the juxtaposition may be, its intentionality is certain. In con- 
structing such a complex painterly machine as The Battle of Gettysburg, the artist 
would have left nothing to chance. The production of a picture intended to be 
equally inspiring, instructive, and visually arresting required thorough research 
and calculated compositional planning. 

During the four and a half years he worked on the picture, Rothermel 
increased his knowledge of the battle by traveling to the battlefield, gather- 
ing information, and interviewing participants on both sides.!* Rothermel 
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compared and weighed the significance and validity of often contrasting 
recollections “with the allowances necessary to be made for the excitement 
and natural confusion of memory in details.”!° The varying and contradictory 
responses came, however, to frustrate the artist. Rothermel also sifted through 
published accounts of the engagement, as well as reading the then-unpublished 
narrative of Frank Haskell. The artist accumulated images of the partici- 
pants, rendering some portraits from life and obtaining photographic like- 
nesses of others. Comparing recently found drawings of Charles F. Carpenter, 
Elijah Cundy, James Mellor, and James R. Wilson, and an oil sketch of Major 
Samuel Roberts to the painting shows Rothermel’s success in conveying indi- 
vidual likenesses.!° Recognition of his thoroughness and expertise is evident 
when John Watts Depeyster, who authored pamphlets on the battles at Gettys- 
burg and Antietam, told Rothermel that he would be happy to hear “your 
opinion of their correctness.”!6 The painter was pleased by First Army Corps 
Colonel Edmund L. Dana’s remark praising his judicial examination of 
sources.!” Rothermel, confident in the truthfulness of his visualization, felt 
that the only incident he could not fully verify was that of the fallen drummer 
boy. Unlike the realism of many of the other figures, the boy’s features were 
idealized from the face of a young girl.!8 The validity of the motif’s inclusion 
was, however, affirmed by J. Hyatt Smith, a clergyman who had tended survi- 
vors of the battle. Smith informed Rothermel that he had spoken to a wounded 
drummer boy, “a news-boy of glorious old Philadelphia,” and so the figure 
has “a right to a place in your wonderful painting.”!° Although the drummer 
received historical legitimacy, two other figures proved more problematic. 
General Meade, who like most soldiers lauded the painting, pointed out 
that he was not on the battlefield at the moment the picture depicts. Major 
W. G. Mitchell took the artist to task for showing Lieutenant Haskell, not 
Mitchell himself, delivering the official word of victory to Meade.?? Who 
actually announced the news to the major general generated conflicting 
views. Meade himself recalled Haskell, not Mitchell, telling him. Based on 
what he considered convincing historical evidence, Rothermel elected to show 
Haskell. The inaccurate inclusion of Meade in the scene, however, would 
have been a decision effected more by political and artistic concerns. It made 
political sense to include Meade, a native Pennsylvanian and commander of 
the Union forces, in a work commissioned by the Commonwealth. Even 
Hancock concurred that “there doubtless is propriety” in including Meade 
because he commanded the army whose deeds the picture chronicles.*! 
Adding Meade’s commanding presence expanded the visual interest of the 
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narrative painting and reminds us that Rothermel was rendering his artistic 
interpretation of the event and that an inspiring pictorial image ultimately 
mattered more to him than the precise facts of history. 

Paralleling his military research, Rothermel would have sought out examples 
of battle paintings for compositional models and sources of inspiration. Such 
artistic research formed part of his academic approach to painting. Rothermel’s 
embrace of the academic tradition accounted for his building a picture by 
tempering realism with idealization. For example, the convincing details of 
individual likenesses, topography, and military equipment were subsumed by 
an idealized compositional framework that ennobled form and elevated 
content. Still, a powerful sense of realism, stronger than in his earlier work, 
abounds in The Battle of Gettysburg, and the painting garnered praise for its 
believability and being “a marvel of force and fidelity.”** The artist proudly 
recalled hearing of two ladies viewing the picture who had been convinced 
that he must have witnessed the battle because his rendering looked “so 
natural.”?> Ultimately, however, the realistic details are secondary to the pic- 
ture’s overall grand and dramatic effect. The scene looked “so natural” 
because of Rothermel’s intelligent, artistic orchestration of pictorial elements. 
In typically academic fashion, Rothermel would appropriate figures from 
other artists’ compositions, as well as his own. For instance, the running— 
almost flying—form of the figure identified as Sergeant Cunningham recalls 
one of the avenging angels in Raphael’s The Expulsion of Heliodorus (1512, 
Vatican, Rome). As an artist perpetuating the idealization and high drama of 
the academic style known as the Grand Manner, Rothermel would naturally 
look to works by the leading artists of that tradition, especially his American 
“ancestors”: Benjamin West, John Trumbull, and Washington Allston. 

Although Rothermel did not appropriate specific motifs from these artists’ 
works, their art served as paradigms. For instance, Washington Allston’s The 
Dead Man Restored to Life by Touching the Bones of the Prophet Elisha (1813, 
Museum of American Art of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts) fea- 
tures large, expressive, and agitated figures similar to those that populate the 
foreground corners of Rothermel’s composition. This work, belonging to 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts since 1816, would have been well 
known to Rothermel, who directed and played other roles at this academy. 
Rothermel would have been familiar with an engraving after John Trumbull’s 
The Death of General Warren at the Battle of Bunker’s Hill, June 17, 1775 (1786, 
Yale University Art Gallery), which shows a soldier using his weapon as a 
club near the composition’s focal point. The one work that probably offered 
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greatest inspiration to Rothermel was Benjamin West’s Death on a Pale Horse 
(1817, Museum of American Art of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts). Like the Allston, this large work (measuring more than 14 x 25 feet) 
hung in the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts at the time of the Civil 
War. With its expressionistic melange of suffering figures, furious action, and 
smoky sublimity, Death on a Pale Horse provided a fitting model for Rothermel’s 
composition. A direct (though negative) connection between the two paintings 
was made in 1879 by a writer who, detesting “broadcast monuments and 
similar grand productions,” suggested that West’s “art by the acre” be removed 
from the Pennsylvania Academy to Fairmount Park, where it could be hung 
with The Battle of Gettysburg.2* Another large West painting available for Rother- 
mel’s study was William Penn’s Treaty with the Indians (1771, Museum of Amer- 
ican Art of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts) .?> This composition, 
though nearly opposite in content to the Gettysburg subject, features two 
sides centrally arranged and enclosed by figural groups in the lower corners. 
These examples of Grand Manner pictures indicate a few of the works that 
may well have inspired Rothermel as he grappled with his composition of 
epic dimensions and heroic subject matter. 

Rothermel undoubtedly looked also to the plethora of contemporary prints 
and illustrations of the Civil War.*° The striking delineation of Private Sills, 
for example, resembles numerous musket-clubbing soldiers who populated 
the pages of Harper’s Weekly, Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, and other 
popular journals. The ubiquity of ferocious battle images was noted disap- 
provingly by the Army and Navy Journal in 1864: “Tf all the terrific hand-to- 
hand encounters which we have seen for two or three years displayed in the 
pages of our popular weeklies had actually occurred, the combatants on each 
side would long ago have mutually annihilated each other.”*” Such popular 
depictions, however, would have appealed to Rothermel because hand-to- 
hand combat and the use of muskets as clubs did occur at Gettysburg. The 
rendering of Sills, who personifies the valor of the anonymous soldier caught 
in the “whirlpool of slaughter,” is historically acceptable and fits easily into 
the visual culture of the day.*® His stance and actions suggest a further level of 
meaning derived from popular imagery. 

The figure’s pose resonates with that of Abraham Lincoln enthusiastically 
attacking the Confederacy, as portrayed in illustrations and cartoons. In 
these popular images, Lincoln and those under his direction wield axes or 
rail-splitters’ mauls as they cut down or smash the rebellion. Lincoln’s Last 
Warning, from Harper’s Weekly, shows the president chopping down the tree 
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Fig. 9.5 Frank Bellew, Lincoln’s Last Warning, from Harper’s Weekly, October 11, 
1862, p. 656. 


of slavery (Fig. 9.5). A Currier and Ives print pictures Lincoln overseeing 
Generals Halleck and McCellan “breaking the backbone” of rebellion. The 
motif appeared in at least one painting: David Gilmour Blythe’s Lincoln 
Crushing the Dragon of Rebellion (1862, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston). Blythe’s 
determinedly aggressive Lincoln anticipates the look and action of Rothermel’s 
Private Sills. It is, however, unlikely Rothermel knew this painting. The simi- 
larity between the two figures results from both artists playing off the same 
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motif and sharing an expressionistic style (until recently, a Civil War scene by 
Rothermel in the Boston museum was attributed to Blythe). In Lincoln Crushing 
the Dragon of Rebellion, the enraged president attacks the beast with a maul, 
which closely resembles a cannon swab of the kind seen in the lower left 
portion of Rothermel’s painting.*® Familiarity with images of the aggressive 
Lincoln would have reinforced the contemporary reading of Rothermel’s 
Private Sills as personifying not only the anonymous soldier, but also the 
Union itself. Rothermel scrutinized, evaluated, and drew upon a wealth of 
information—military and artistic—during the four and a half years he worked 
on the picture. 

Most accounts, including Rothermel’s, state that the actual painting pro- 
cess took eighteen months. Thomas Eakins, who frequently dropped in on 
Rothermel as he worked on the picture, reported that its execution took even 
longer.*° Rothermel apparently began the picture in a studio in the Western 
Market House (on Market Street, near Sixteenth Street in Philadelphia) but 
finished it in another space (on Market between Fifteenth and Merrick [now 
Broad] Streets). In the latter building, the second floor had to be removed in 
order to accommodate the picture’s great dimensions.*! As was his practice, 
Rothermel executed preparatory drawings and oil sketches; one report cites 
a ten-foot-long study.*? Of probably dozens of studies, only a few survive. The 
most interesting and informative is a highly developed compositional study 
(see Fig. 9.6). 

The general layout and action of the study closely resemble those of the 
completed painting, although Rothermel did make significant changes in 
the composition when moving from one work to the other. In the prelimi- 
nary work, a wooden fence cuts into the immediate foreground. This does 
not appear in the final composition. The lower corners also include elements 
not found in the final version, including the officer on the galloping horse 
vaulting over a fallen horse (this motif may owe something to the pale horse 
in West’s 1817 painting).*? Most important, Rothermel altered the scene’s 
center. In the study, Private Sills appears less prominently than in the com- 
pleted work because of his slightly diminished scale and dark jacket (instead 
of the eye-catching white shirt). Also, a greater number of Union flags, raised 
higher, visually compete with Sills as the focal point. In moving from sketch 
to painting, Rothermel modified the composition to emphasize the central 
figure. 

The point of view that Rothermel presents in The Battle of Gettysburg is the 
same as in the study. The copse of trees appears just right of center, the 
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Codori farm farther to the right, while Little Round Top and Big Round Top 
are visible to the left. Rothermel situates the scene at the edge of the Angle: 
the rebellion’s high-water mark. Here, on the third day of the battle of Gettys- 
burg, the North held its ground during intense fighting and won one of the 
great battles of the Civil War. On the battlefield today, this area contains monu- 
ments to the 71st and 72nd Pennsylvania Regiments. The latter memorial 
features a sculpted figure whose stance is clearly based on Rothermel’s Private 
Sills (see Fig. 9.7). Rothermel places the viewer not precisely at the Angle, 
but several yards away. The stone wall that Private Sills straddles divides the 
painting and the two armies. The wall makes a ninety-degree turn (stones are 
visible to the right of Sills) and continues to the Angle proper. Standing on 
the portion of the battleground that Rothermel assigns his picture’s viewer, 
one recognizes the veracity and fiction of the artist’s rendering of the terrain 
(see Fig. 9.8). The Round Tops and copse of trees cohere to what is seen in 
the picture, but the Codori farm in reality lies much farther to the right. The 
expansive The Battle of Gettysburg actually compresses space to achieve its 
panoramic effect. 

Rothermel would have experimented with a number of points of view 
before selecting the one he thought most compositionally effective and 
thematically appropriate. We normally read pictures, especially narrative ones, 
left to right. Rothermel takes advantage of this tendency to reinforce the 
focus on Private Sills. At the left edge of the composition both Meade and the 
cannoneer direct our gaze into the middle of the work. The surging Federal 
troops, especially the running Sergeant Cunningham, further carry our vision 
to the center. Here the eye stops to focus on the musket-wielding private 
staving off the charging Rebels, with their fixed bayonets. The dividing ele- 
ment of the wall helps halt and anchor the viewer’s eye movement. After this 
pause, the left-to-right reading continues, generated by the Confederate 
soldier who has turned to flee. The picture’s composition effectively exploits 
the way we read paintings in order to take the viewer to the core of the 
painting and the heart of the battle. Further, Rothermel organizes the work 
so that the spectator views the field of action from the north. Composi- 
tionally, this allows the visual narrative to flow through a space marked by 
recognizable Gettysburg topographical features (the Round Tops, copse of 
trees, farm, and stone wall). This angle of vision also serves well the painting’s 
content. Looking at the battle scene from the north means that the viewer 
assumes, metaphorically, a Northern perspective. Symbolically, this reinforces 
the source of the artist’s patronage and the battle as a Union victory. 
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Fig. 9.7 Reed and Stephens, Monument to the 72nd Pennsylvania Infantry, 
dedicated 1891. Gettysburg National Military Park. Photo: author. 


Image not available 


Fig. 9.8 View near Arnold’s battery and the Angle. Gettysburg National Military 
Park. Photo: author. 


Although Rothermel was careful not to diminish the Confederates’ valiant 
efforts, the Northern perspective does reflect his own sympathies. In 1863 he 
had been a founding member of the Union League of Philadelphia, an organ- 
ization dedicated to defending the Union and begun by gentlemen “disgusted 
with the pro-Southern sentiments.”%4 Rothermel believed that an important 
reason Union troops prevailed at Gettysburg was because “the North had the 
great advantage of Justice of Liberty to all.”°> His picture aimed to impart this 
inspiring sentiment as well as to celebrate the superior forces and resources 
that helped achieve the Federal victory. The Northern perspective from 
which Rothermel renders his scene serves, then, a dual purpose: it facilitates 
a convincing representation of topography and military action; it symbolically 
identifies the artist and spectator with the army that prevailed in this crucial 
battle. 

Not surprisingly, Rothermel’s Northern bias conditioned the four additional 
paintings he executed, as part of the commission, depicting other aspects of 
the three-day battle. All take a Union viewpoint except for The Pennsylvania 
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Reserves Charging at Plum Run, which shows the scene from the Confederate 
viewpoint. Rothermel later “corrected” this anomaly by painting the same 
theme but from the Federal lines. The introduction here of the companion 
paintings to The Battle of Gettysburg brings us to a consideration of the com- 
mission itself. 

In his annual message to the legislature in January 1866, Pennsylvania 
Governor Andrew G. Curtin recommended that a historical painting be com- 
missioned for the state capitol commemorating the battle at Gettysburg. The 
famous engagement was not only “a glorious victory” but also “the beginning of 
the end of the war, and occurred on the soil of the Commonwealth.” A select, 
joint committee of three state representatives (James N. Kerns, A. W. Markley, 
H. Allen) and senators (George Cormell, David McConaughy, A. Heistand 
Glatz) soon formed, and word went out for artists to submit studies. After 
consulting with the governor, Generals Meade, Hancock, and Samuel W. 
Crawford, and “a large number of artists and other gentlemen,” the committee 
tendered its report. The document did not name any of artists interviewed and 
cited but one “gentleman”: Philadelphia manufacturer and art collector 
Joseph H. Harrison Jr. The committee visited his private art gallery, one of the 
finest in the country, and considered his “suggestions and judgments” very 
helpful.°° After its conversations with Harrison and others, the committee real- 
ized that because the “subject embraces not merely a single battle but the 
battles of Gettysburg, involving the grand martial conflict of three distinct days, 
each of which takes rank with the first battles of the world, the proper and 
successful execution of the work may require three paintings, so as to embody 
a theme from some grand epoch of the struggle of each day.”9” 

In June Peter F. Rothermel and another artist, James Walker, traversed 
the battlefield with the committee and General Hancock. Throughout the 
commission, Hancock took an active role. Initially he encouraged Emanuel 
Leutze to submit studies for the committee’s consideration (it is not known if 
the painter did). Hancock also wrote several letters of battle information to 
Rothermel, and he apparently visited the artist’s studio to examine the work 
in progress.** James Walker was to produce an immense painting of the engage- 
ment, titled The Battle of Gettysburg: Repulse of Longstreet’s Assault, July 3, 1863 
(1868, private collection). Finished before Rothermel’s version, Walker’s 
painting similarly shows a vastly populated, panoramic battle scene. Both 
artists drew upon the battleground studies and maps of John B. Bachelder. 
With its figures dispersed across the vast field of action, the Walker compo- 
sition lacks the heroic focus of the Rothermel: “about as moving as a blueprint” 
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is how Coddington aptly describes the Walker painting.** Given the immensity 
of each canvas and its representation of the same subject, comparisons 
between the two would be expected. Virtually none exist, however. One writer 
did mention the two when observing the limited number of Civil War battle 
paintings.” A hint of comparison, and rivalry, does occur in Bachelder’s 1870 
descriptive key to Walker’s painting. Bachelder declared that the Walker 
image aimed to avoid the stereotypical battle scene “taught us in our earliest 
school-books and other illustrated works, and kept up during the war by the 
illustrated papers and not unfrequently indulged in even now by some 
would-be battle-scene painters of the present day.” Rothermel may have been 
one such “would-be” painter in Bachelder’s opinion. His next sentence may 
also allude to Rothermel, who was well known for his dramatically charged 
historical subjects, including those drawn from the medieval past: “Such 
pictures and paintings, in which giants struggle in fierce hand-to-hand con- 
flicts, bayoneting, or dashing each other’s brains out, may possibly resemble 
the conflicts of the middle ages; certainly they do not illustrate the general 
features of modern battles.”*! Without naming Rothermel, Bachelder implicitly 
diminished his work, and for good reason. Bachelder, whom Congress had 
appointed official historian of the battle, was heavily invested in the success 
of Walker’s painting. General Hancock noted that Walker had come to the 
battleground to meet with the committee that June “in the interest of Mr. 
Bachelder.”** It was Bachelder who instigated Walker’s undertaking soon 
after the battle. He supplied the artist with extensive historical and visual 
information and took credit for “historically arranging” the composition.“ 
Bachelder also held the copyright for the engraving after the painting. 
Knowing that Walker’s painting had chronological priority and convinced of 
its greater historical accuracy, Bachelder promoted his own interests by implic- 
itly belittling Rothermel’s commission. Bachelder was also likely disappointed 
that Rothermel, not Walker, received patronage from the Commonwealth. 

In a memorandum of July 13, 1866, the select committee contracted with 
Rothermel to fulfill the state’s $25,000 commission. Although one diarist 
seemed stunned—“Rothermel is engaged by the Legislature to paint “The 
Battle of Gettysburg’ for $25,000!!! Rothermell!!”—the selection should not 
have been surprising, for this Philadelphia artist was recognized as one of 
America’s leading history painters.* 

Beginning in the early 1840s, Rothermel established himself as a major 
history painter specializing in colorfully painted large compositions of grand 
drama. Rothermel was enamored of scenes highlighting intense confrontation. 
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Among his best-known works were Patrick Henry in the Virginia House of Burgesses, 
Delivering His Celebrated Speech Against the Stamp Act (1851, Patrick Henry 
National Memorial Shrine, Brookheal, Virginia), King Lear (1858, Dayton Art 
Institute), and Christian Martyrs in the Coliseum (1863, unlocated). Based on his 
artistic reputation, he was the logical choice for the Gettysburg commission. 
Undoubtedly, his selection was bolstered by support from his friend and 
patron Joseph H. Harrison Jr. Both men participated in the Union League 
of Philadelphia and had worked together on Philadelphia’s 1864 Great Central 
Fair, held in support of relief efforts for Union troops. When committee 
members visited Harrison’s impressive art collection, they would have seen 
Rothermel’s Patrick Henry and King Lear in the company of Benjamin West's 
William Penn’s Treaty with the Indians and Christ Rejected (c. 1814, Museum of 
American Art of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts), among other 
American and European works. Rothermel’s affiliation with the prestigious 
Harrison, his high reputation as a history painter, and his status as a native 
son, all worked to his advantage in clinching the commission. 

The 1866 memorandum also delineated the requirements and expecta- 
tions of the commission. The painting was to be no less than 15 x 30 feet, 
“embracing a Landscape View, with Battle Scene in large figures, embodying 
some great epoch in said battle.”4° The picture was to include a three-foot- 
wide border containing the battle’s “great conflicts” and “such interesting 
episodes as shall be determined by the Committee” in consultation with the 
artist.4” The state was to receive the work by 1869. 

The completed picture actually measured 16 x 32 feet, included no border 
images, was not finished until 1870, and not delivered until 1894. In lieu of 
the painted border, Rothermel completed four separate compositions, referred 
to by Coddington as the “side series”: Death of General Reynolds, Repulse of the 
Louisiana Tigers, Charge of the Pennsylvania Reserves at Plum Run, and Repulse of 
General Johnson’s Division by General Geary’s White Star Division. These pictures, 
which I prefer calling pendants or companion paintings, were not executed 
until after the completion of the large painting and thus date from 1871 to 
1872. All are nearly identical in size, each being approximately 36 x 67 
inches. 

Rothermel informed the Commonwealth that The Battle of Gettysburg and 
its pendants would be ready for delivery on or before Washington’s Birthday 
1872. This was the date designated by the state for the final payment of the 
commission.** Even though it had been known for years that no government 
building in Harrisburg was sufficiently large to accommodate the colossal 
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canvas and its companion paintings, the situation had not been remedied by 
the time the pictures were completed. Consequently, they remained in Phila- 
delphia until 1894, when they were finally installed in the capitol. Because 
of the lack of space in the capitol, the official unveiling of the large picture 
had been permitted to occur in Philadelphia at the Academy of Music on 
December 20, 1870. 

The picture’s ceremonial unveiling came under the auspices of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Joseph H. Harrison Jr., had suggested this 
sponsorship as a means to “keep the Academy before the public, and do away 
with the idea that the Institution was entirely inactive.”*® At this time, the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts had sold its building, and its new 
home would not open until 1876. The academy’s sponsorship was also an 
entirely appropriate way to honor Peter F. Rothermel, who had been actively 
involved in the institution for many years, serving as a director, president of 
the Council of Pennsylvania Academicians, member of several committees, 
and instructor. The organizers of the festivities must have grown panicky as 
the event drew near since they did not actually receive permission from the 
Commonwealth to host the ceremonies until December 17 and because the 
artist was making changes to the composition until the last minute.®? Invita- 
tions for the December 20 event were sent only on December 2, which prob- 
ably accounted for so many distinguished invitees (among them, Hamilton 
Fish, Joshua Chamberlain, Samuel F. B. Morse, and Henry Longfellow) 
having to decline attending. Nonetheless, the auditorium was packed “from 
parquet to dome.” Present were many Union officers, including General 
Meade, Major General William T. Sherman, John L. Burns (the civilian “hero 
of Gettysburg”), legislators, and artists—most notably artist Albert Bierstadt.>! 
Interest in the event ran high as invitees requested additional tickets (each 
was allotted two). One wrote: “Since I was personally engaged in some of the 
fiercest scenes of that great national battle, it is naturally my desire to give my 
family, consisting of four members, an opportunity, to enjoy that master- 
piece that will give them a more correct idea of the great event in which they 
have become so deeply interested.”°? Interspersed throughout the evening’s 
program was stirring music played by Hassler’s Grand Military Band and 
Drum Corps. The honor of addressing the audience following the unveiling 
and the playing of the “Marche aux Flambeaux” fell, not surprisingly, to 
Harrison. After linking the artist’s work to that of Raphael, Leonardo, and 
Michelangelo, the speaker broached an issue that would arise when The Battle 
of Gettysburg appeared in the 1876 Centennial Art Exhibition: the propriety of 
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the subject. “It is not well to foster, or to keep alive too strongly, even in art, 
the bitterness engendered in the first years of the last decade. But if any theme 
in this eventful history appeals to us more strongly for remembrance than 
any other, it is the Battle of Gettysburg. It is no partial picture. Union and 
Confederate soldiers alike, have had full justice done them. Like two sturdy 
athletes, well-matched, the contending hosts met, and the best man won.” 
Harrison continued: “I will prophecy that, so long as this canvas holds together, 
and these colors remain unfaded, our countrymen, North and South, East and 
West, will have a just pride in this picture.” 

Although a Union bias certainly underlay the commissioning and execu- 
tion of the picture, Harrison and others asserted the painting’s American 
character. “This is not a Picture only—it is an epic—a national struggle, a 
national record,” declared Colonel William McMichael, who spoke after 
Harrison.*! The painting was heralded as a strong lesson against “the evil and 
horror of war” by General Meade, who had risen to speak in response to the 
enthusiastic urgings of the audience.” The crowd then called upon Sherman, 
who concurred with Meade “that many good lessons could be gathered from 
such a painting, especially to the young, chief among which was a lesson 
about the evils of war.”°° These public declarations of the painting’s inspiring, 
didactic character paralleled more privately voiced words. For instance, 
Reverend Suddards penned a letter in which he hoped that the picture 
would be a harbinger of “a continuous peace.”°” The high estimations of 
and expectations for the painting offered in the full flush of the celebratory 
unveiling were to give way, however, to more negative assessments within just 
a few years. 

One can well imagine the excitement and awe that attended the presen- 
tation of Rothermel’s huge composition, in “all its magnificence and terrible 
truthfulness.”>* For an audience whose image of the Civil War was conditioned 
primarily by small, black and white illustrations, engravings, and photographs, 
the gigantic painting powerfully conjured up the noise, fury, and frenzy of 
battle. Its colossal scope and scale made the work more than a mere picture 
and would have struck the spectator as a dramatic reenactment of the battle. 
The work’s theatricality—its highly expressive figures, cast of thousands, and 
panoramic sweep—was heightened by its placement on the Academy of Music 
stage: “The canvas was stretched behind the curtain on the stage, brilliantly 
lighted up by a multitude of gas jets in the flies and wings, stretched in such a 
way and position to be distinctly seen from every portion of the house. When 
the curtain rolled up, displaying the painting, the applause was unbounded, 
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wild for a minute and then the thronged audience subsided into a deathlike 
stillness, every eye devouring the picture in its entirety and in its details.”*° 
The perception of the huge canvas as a theatrical spectacle was reinforced by 
the recommendation that viewers bring opera glasses to better examine it.®° 

After the unveiling ceremonies, Rothermel was allowed to exhibit the pic- 
ture publicly, charge admission, and keep any proceeds. This arrangement 
provoked controversy—neither “Mr. Rothermel nor no one else should be 
permitted to peddle around this picture,” editorialized the Harrisburg Patriot.®! 
Nevertheless, the painting opened to public view on December 24, 1870, ina 
temporary building constructed on a vacant lot at Tenth and Chestnut 
Streets.©? Over the next several months, “thousands of people went to see it” 
as “it touched the mystic chords of memory.”® Later in 1871, the painting 
traveled for exhibition in Boston, Chicago, and Pittsburgh. It was in Chicago 
at the time of the Great Fire and had to be cut from its frame to be saved. 
Neither scorched nor burned, it did tear and needed to be relined in Pitts- 
burgh. When the composition was back in Philadelphia and stored in a bank, 
the artist joked about the Commonwealth’s dilemma concerning the painting’s 
monumental size: “It has an elephant on its hands and no available stablery 
for it.” He indicated that it would gratify him were it to remain permanently 
in Philadelphia. For many years, it looked as though it might. 

In 1873, the Pennsylvania Legislature granted permission to the Fairmount 
Park Commission to care for Rothermel’s entire series of Civil War paintings. 
The works had supplied the motivation for and primary attraction of a new 
fireproof gallery in the park.® Three years later, the big picture moved to 
Memorial Hall as part of the Centennial Art Exhibition. There it remained 
for nearly two decades, except for inclusion along with its companion paintings 
in an American art exhibition in London. The Pennsylvania Legislature passed 
an act allowing the travel overseas.®” The Battle of Gettysburg was insured for 
$30,000 and photographs taken so that the artist could execute a replica 
should the original be damaged or destroyed. Finally in 1894, all five paintings 
were installed in the new Executive and Library Building in Harrisburg. 

By this time, The Battle of Gettysburg was a familiar fixture in Philadelphia, 
where “thousands stood before [it] each week.”®§ The painting served as a 
reminder of the heroic role played by residents of the Quaker City in securing 
the victory at Gettysburg. Most of the Union troops depicted in the picture’s 
foreground and middleground represent men of Brigadier General Alexander 
S. Webb’s Second Brigade. Known as the Philadelphia Brigade, this was the 
only brigade in the war that bore a city’s name. When the picture left the 
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city for Harrisburg in 1894, Philadelphians regarded its new home as dulling 
the painting’s luster: “Those who looked often upon the picture in its favor- 
able position in [Memorial Hall] will regret that the immense canvas filled 
with figures in the full significance of battle cannot be seen so well in Harris- 
burg. It does not show there to advantage.”” While this observation implicitly 
advocated that The Battle of Gettysburg remain in Philadelphia, this desire had 
been expressed more explicitly years before. 

At the unveiling ceremonies, Colonel McMichael asserted that the work 
should reside where the nation could appropriately study it “in the shadow of 
old Independence Hall.””! Before the unveiling, the Evening Telegraph urged 
that the picture be retained by the city, arguing that no proper place existed 
for itin Harrisburg and that it would be “a pity to bury such a work of art in a 
country town, where comparatively few persons would have an opportunity 
to inspect it.”” When promoting his scheme for a free art gallery in Fairmount 
Park, Harrison had argued that such a venue would allow the painting to be 
preserved permanently in the city.’ By 1894 Philadelphians felt they held 
proprietary rights to the painting. The city’s identification with the picture 
was so strong that a Philadelphia guide published as late as 1901 listed the 
colossal battle painting as an “object of popular interest here”! 

The Quaker City’s favorable disposition toward The Batile of Gettysburg had 
begun as soon as the painting was completed in 1870. The Evening Telegraph 
deemed it Rothermel’s magnum opus and assessed that “simply as a piece of 
painting it is superb.” It declared “he has produced a picture that is an 
admirable representation of the great battle it commemorates, that is not 
only a credit to American art, but is without exaggeration the greatest pic- 
torial work of art ever executed on this side of the Atlantic.” After describing 
the battle as a “splendid display of valor on both sides,” the newspaper praised 
the painting for focusing on the heroics of the common soldier: “Gettysburg 
was emphatically a soldiers’ battle, and while all honor and credit are due to 
the officers who aided in winning the victory, Mr. Rothermel’s picture more 
truly represents the true character of the battle.””> Even the Harrisburg Patriot, 
which objected to Rothermel exhibiting the work on his own, considered it 
“worthy of the great scenes which it commemorates, as well as the genius of 
this distinguished artist.””° Philadelphia’s Press praised the work’s accuracy, 
while noting that “one does not look for beauty in a battle scene, but Mr. 
Rothermel has produced a sky and clouds in this Picture so poetic and so full 
of nature’s attractiveness, that they go far toward compensating for the horrors 
depicted below.”” The Evening Telegraph agreed by deeming the sky “a beautiful 
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piece of painting” and the landscape “treated admirably.””* This initial, posi- 
tive reception of the painting gave way, however, during the Centennial cele- 
bration to a more hostile response. 

Both the form and content of the picture received negative criticism. John 
Sears found The Battle of Gettysburg too theatrical: “It is a fearful and wonder- 
ful production, about the size and shape of a drop-curtain and of the same 
order of merit.””? Clarence Cook, art critic for the New York Tribune, fiercely 
attacked the painting before the Centennial officially opened. Calling it “a 
Centennial Blunder,” Cook fumed that he had it on good authority that 
Rothermel’s The Battle of Gettysburg would have the place of honor in the art 
building, and he strenuously objected not only to this, but also to it being 
exhibited at all. He believed that a viewer could choose to pass over Rothermel’s 
other five paintings in the exhibition, but because the huge picture was to be 
centrally placed, it could not be ignored. The painting entirely covered one 
end of the American gallery in Memorial Hall. Cook, who disliked Rothermel’s 
art in general, particularly lambasted the painting’s subject: “For the picture is 
not a picture of heroism. It is a picture of blood and fury, of men—of 
brother—men, of fellow citizens—murdering one another in the heat of hate; 
of soldiers, brave men of South and North, in the spasms of mortal agony; of 
dead men with blue faces and swollen hands—horrors piled on horrors for a 
central show-piece at the Centennial feast of peace and good-will!”®° 

In a similar vein, critic Susan Carter objected to the character of the 
picture: “a work of art can never afford to be repulsive or disgusting. Rothermel 
seems in this painting to have taken almost fiendish delight in bringing 
forward, almost to the feet of the spectator, multitudes of the bodies, bloody 
and wounded, of dead men; and when the eye, sickened with the confusion 
and turmoil of the fight in the distance, drops upon the near images, it is 
caught and horrified by the sight of so much death, which would not be 
appalling if it were not painted so weakly. It is the life and not the death of 
battle with which art can legitimately concern itself.”8! Author Joacquin 
Miller charged that Rothermel “went so far out of his way for horrors as to 
paint an utterly impossible scene, only for the sake of blood and butchery.”*? 

These criticisms reproaching the picture’s grotesque display of blood are 
intriguing because it in fact shows remarkably little blood, especially con- 
sidering its subject. Rothermel, known as “the American colorist” and famous 
for his vivid colors, especially an orange red, elected to tone down his palette 
for The Battle of Gettysburg.®* It is one of his least colorful paintings, though 
one writer argued that only a colorist of genius could render such a wonderful 
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harmony of tints.*4 Rothermel likely muted his palette for two reasons. First, 
it enabled him to concentrate on the articulation of the figures and their 
actions. Large amounts of intense color, especially in a canvas so vast, would 
have visually competed, if not overpowered, the narrative. Second, he did not 
need intense, expressive colors for a subject so tremendously emotion-laden 
for contemporaries. Critics who decried the depiction’s bloodiness spoke 
more from their associating glowing colors with Rothermel’s art and their 
knowledge of the battle’s carnage than from what they could actually see in 
the painting. The perception of blood obscured the critics’ vision. Where in 
1870, the picture had received praise for its “correctness and fidelity,” its vividly 
inspiring recording of a “national struggle,” its offering a positive lesson on 
the horrors of war, and its artistic treatment, by 1876 it was vilified as too 
sensational.® 

This change in attitude exemplifies the context-bound nature of interpre- 
tation. Even without specifically chronicling the many historical changes that 
occurred between 1870 and 1876, common sense realizes that a context just 
five years after war’s end differed from one not only eleven years after the 
event, but also conditioned by a Centennial celebration that emphasized 
mutual prosperity and sectional harmony. Works of art do read differently at 
different times. I have found this to be true in my own reading of The Batile of 
Gettysburg. In 1988, I evaluated it negatively, describing it as exemplifying 
“herculean reportage” and failing “to convey effectively any quality of high- 
minded purpose or value.”* Since then, as I have more closely examined the 
composition and investigated its subject—deepened my context of under- 
standing as it were—I have come to hold it in higher regard and appreciate 
its heroic ambitions. 

Along with exemplifying how interpretations fluctuate, the shift in the 
reception of The Batile of Gettysburg raises the still vexing issue of appropriate- 
ness in exhibiting historical imagery. Both Carter and Cook argued that the 
big painting would “sow ill-will, add discord, and reopen wounds once 
closed” and “be an unsuitable reminder, at this Centennial time of discords 
that are past and troubles which will be scarcely renewed.”’’ Another critic, 
John Sears, was troubled over Civil War images “stirring up unhappy memo- 
ries.”88 The argument over appropriateness and potential fractiousness was 
also made, comically, in a popular book on the Centennial (see Fig. 9.9). 
Here the painting triggers the wrangling of “two one-legged relics of the late 
war”—hardly Harrison’s “sturdy athletes.”*? Each points out evidence in the 
canvas to support his position, and their agitation, the author humorously 
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Fig. 9.9 “Before the great picture of the Battle of Gettysburg. Fighting the battle 
over again,” from Going to the Centennial (New York: Collin and Small, 1876), p. 32. 


claims, “shows that the painting has some merit.” Acknowledging that 
Rothermel’s painting “has created the greatest amount of controversy,” the 
writer assesses that “to my thinking it is terrible enough to prevent any nation 
from going to war.” Although the image and text assume a tongue-in-cheek 
character, they do reinforce the worries of Cook, Carter, and Sears. 

Aware of concerns over the suitability of Civil War subjects, the organizers 
of the Centennial Art Exhibition adopted a policy prohibiting such scenes.”! 
John Sartain, chief of the Art Bureau, recognized that the Centennial’s 
director general, A. T. Goshorn, had “a decided objection to all that class of 
pictures that were calculated to awaken ill feeling in our Southern visitors, 
such as the Battle of Gettysburg.” How then did Rothermel’s immense and 
ferocious battle scene not only get into the exhibition, but also come to 
occupy the main focus of the American art gallery? The answer undoubtedly 
revolves around Sartain, a longtime friend of Rothermel who had contracted 
with the artist to produce a large engraving of the painting. 
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Sartain likely decided to feature Rothermel’s picture in order to generate 
sales for his print, a motive suggested by Clarence Cook.® However, when 
Sartain realized that he could not complete the engraving by the Centennial’s 
opening, he probably saw the painting’s inclusion as a way to appease a disap- 
pointed and angry Rothermel and to whet the public’s appetite for a future 
print. In any case, the prospect of an engraving played a role in the painting’s 
Centennial appearance. 

The picture’s inclusion surely related also to Rothermel serving as a mem- 
ber of Sartain’s advisory board. Partly because of the responsibility he saw 
attached to this position, John Sears scolded the artist for allowing The Batile 
of Gettysburg to be hung in the exhibition. He even scripted what Rothermel 
should have said: “Under any circumstances I should regret wounding the 
sensibilities of my compatriots; being a member of the Art Bureau, it becomes 
impossible that I should incur the risk of doing so.”® Sears rebuked both 
Rothermel for failing to say anything like this and his fellow Art Bureau 
members for supporting the inclusion of the work. 

The painting did have some defenders. A writer for the Independent took 
issue with Clarence Cook: “We do not see wherein the insult to them [Southern 
brethren] lies. If they can bear up under the infliction which our Union 
soldiers put upon them at Gettysburgh [sic], they will not be such imbeciles 
as to feel any annoyance at Mr. Rothermel’s ‘bloody daub.’ If nations are to 
be prohibited from the preservation of painted representations of their 
conquest in war, lest they give offence to their vanquished foes, one of the 
most efficient means of encouraging art will be destroyed.”® The writer then 
asserted that no work of art in the gallery had a better claim to be there than 
The Battle of Gettysburg, since the artist was a Pennsylvanian and the most dis- 
tinguished artist in Philadelphia, the work was commissioned by the Common- 
wealth, the battle was the greatest of the Civil War, it took place in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the victorious general was a native son. Another author found 
Cook “to be the only person” who saw the picture as brutalizing Southerners 
and deemed the picture “a powerful treatment of a very difficult subject, and 
the best art judges have long ago decided in its favor.”*” Its “Veronese-study of 
grays” received praise from one critic.°* Most people admired the picture, for 
although it was “sharply criticized,” it “found favor with the masses that daily 
thronged around it.”*? Voicing sentiments probably shared by many, William 
Dean Howells sensibly wrote: “To be sure Mr. Rothermel does not spare a 
huge slaughter of Rebels in his Battle of Gettysburg, but I heard it said that 
this picture was not a work of art. I do not know about such things myself. I 
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had a horrific interest in the spectacle, almost as large as the canvas, which 
covers the whole end of one room; and I thought the rebels were fighting 
hard, and, if they were dying, were dying bravely.”! 

Following the Centennial, commentary about The Battle of Gettysburg quieted 
down. The painting engaged writers again only at Rothermel’s death in 1895. 
No obituary was complete without mentioning the canvas as his most famous 
work. Calling it his greatest achievement, the Weekly Reading Eagle hyperbo- 
lized: “The picture touched the popular chord and aroused an interest, such 
as no American production had done before or since.”!°! Another account 
claimed that “critics have pronounced it the greatest battle piece of the nine- 
teenth century.”!° In these accounts, as in earlier ones, the pendants received 
scant notice. The immensity of The Battle of Gettysburg and its being the focus of 
the commission understandably overshadowed the companion paintings. Yet, 
as part of the state’s commission, the other works warrant attention. 

Rothermel’s four pendants were executed 1871-72 and take nearly iden- 
tical dimensions (about 36 x 67 inches). All display a greater sketchiness in 
the delineation of figures and other compositional forms than seen in the 
big canvas. They are also more loosely painted than a smaller, earlier work, 
Sharpshooters at Round Top (1867, Pennsylvania State Museum), which was not 
part of the commissioned series.! More than the large painting, the pendants 
exhibit the coloristic effects so closely associated with Rothermel’s art. The 
four companion paintings portray battles leading to the culminating engage- 
ment on July 3 and highlight the heroics of Pennsylvanians. The artist pro- 
duced small, sequentially numbered delineations of the compositions, with 
accompanying keys identifying figures and topography.!4 

The work labeled first of the pendants is The Death of General Reynolds. In 
the central foreground of the composition soldiers carry off their leader, who 
was shot during the first day of the three-day conflict. John Reynolds, a 
Pennsylvanian, was regarded as the beau ideal of the Union officer and as 
perhaps the best general in the army. His death was a great tragedy.!” Although 
Rothermel features Reynolds in the lower center of the composition, he 
represents this tragic incident rather prosaically and emphasizes instead the 
immensity and confusion of the battlefield. As with figures in the large pic- 
ture, the representation of Reynolds being carried off the field suggests 
Rothermel’s familiarity with both high and popular art, for example, Nicolas 
Poussin’s The Burial of Phocion (1648, Louvre) and an illustration of the Army 
of the Cumberland in Harper’s Weekly (December 19, 1863). With small-scale 
soldiers, horses, and batteries rushing around in all directions at once, The 
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Death of Reynolds lacks, however, the focus and grandness of the large canvas. 
But this arguably makes the pendant a more believably realistic view of war. J. 
William Hofmann, who had led the 56th Pennsylvania on this opening day of 
the battle at Gettysburg, praised Rothermel’s composition: “Your efforts to 
reproduce on canvas the operation on this part of the field have been, in my 
opinion, eminently successful. I believe that the survivors will all concur in this 
opinion.”!°° Here, as in the other companion paintings, Rothermel attended 
more to the landscape than he had in the larger picture, resulting in some fine 
passages of nature. 

Rothermel designated Repulse of the Louisiana Tigers the second of the pen- 
dants, even though it shows an engagement that occurred after that depicted 
in the third companion painting. The viewer is placed close behind the 5th 
Maine Battery firing upon the Confederate assault of Cemetery Hill at dusk 
on July 2. A recently discovered oil study for this painting demonstrates again 
the process of change that occurred as Rothermel worked on a particular 
subject. The study, belonging to Gettysburg College, closely approximates 
the final composition.!°” Some differences are apparent, however. The study 
includes a mounted officer at the lower left and the gatehouse to Evergreen 
Cemetery is clearly visible at the top of the hill. Also, the study conveys a greater 
sense of the Confederates swarming over the hill. The finished painting, of 
a larger size, shifts the line of cannons slightly, features more smoke, and 
includes Colonel Samuel S. Carroll’s brigade charging in double quick from 
the left. 

The third pendant is The Charge of the Pennsylvania Reserves at Plum Run. 
Unlike in the other paintings, Rothermel sets the viewer behind Confederate 
lines. The extended line of Brigadier General Samuel W. Crawford’s troops 
charge from below Little and Big Round Top toward the Rebel forces sta- 
tioned behind rocks. Crawford, who told Rothermel that he was very pleased 
by the reception of the large picture, provided the artist with battle informa- 
tion.!%° Apparently a question arose concerning Crawford’s participation in 
the charge at Plum Run and “certain of Gen] Crawford’s subordinate officers 
are making an effort to exclude him from Mr. Rothermel’s representa- 
tion.” Rothermel had written to various individuals, as he did throughout 
the commission, soliciting information and asking questions. One question 
he asked about this particular engagement was: “Did you see Genl. Crawford 
take the colors from Corpl. Swope and carry them across Plum run in the 
front of the Ist regt to or near the stonewall occupied by the rebs?”!!° The 
painting shows Crawford bearing the Union flag, which surely pleased the 
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general. He inquired if the artist had made a study and, if so, he would like 
the privilege of purchasing it.!!! The general appears more prominently, still 
holding the flag, in Rothermel’s second version of the subject. In 1880 the 
artist proposed the same subject for the adjutant general’s office in Harris- 
burg.!'!? Larger (47 x 70 inches) than the pendant, the work renders the battle 
from the Federal side. A wonderfully animated sketch of the composition is 
found in the Peter F. Rothermel Papers (see Fig. 9.10). 

The fourth pendant, Repulse of General Johnson’s Division by General Geary’s 
White Star Division, captures action on the morning of July 3 on Culp’s Hill. 
The incident allowed Rothermel to move from depicting the open landscape, 
characteristic of the other pendants, to representing a tight space enclosed 
by tall trees. Strikingly painted, the trees display to the fullest Rothermel’s 
ability to render nature. The composition includes the anecdotal incident of 
a dog belonging to the Ist Maryland scampering ahead of the charging Rebels. 
Union General Thomas L. Kane informed the artist that the dog licked 
someone’s hand “after being perfectly riddled. Regarding him as the only 
Christian minded being on either side, I ordered him to be honorably 
buried.”!"8 Barely visible at the far right stands General Geary who at the time 
Rothermel painted this work served as governor of Pennsylvania. 

The companion paintings to The Battle of Gettysburg afforded the artist an 
opportunity to represent the multifaceted and temporal nature of the three- 
day battle. Still, these pictures clearly played a secondary role in the commis- 
sion, being overwhelmed by the grand scale and focused intensity of the huge 
canvas. It was the larger picture that generated interest in the commission and 
came to embody the Commonwealth’s patronage. It was, also, the scene of 
Pickett’s charge, not any of the others, that was printed as an engraving. 

Rothermel copyrighted his battle painting in 1872, probably with the idea 
of having it engraved.!" Two years later, he approached his friend, the emi- 
nent engraver John Sartain about producing an engraving and, in 1875, the 
men agreed to a contract. The engraver was to work from a four-piece photo- 
graphic image of the big canvas. As indicated, Rothermel intended the 
engraving to be ready for purchase at the Centennial Exposition the fol- 
lowing year. Sartain expressed some concerns about meeting the deadline, 
but he regarded the project as a “first rate opportunity,” not to be passed up.!® 
Rothermel likewise worried about Sartain meeting the deadline and urged 
him to refuse the contract if he was not confident of completing the work on 
time. The painter’s misgivings escalated when Sartain was named chief of the 
Art Bureau of the Centennial. Rothermel wrote Sartain complimenting him 
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on his appointment but also relaying his fears that the plate would not be 
ready on time. Sartain assured him it would.!!° Sartain’s Centennial involve- 
ment, however, did indeed preclude finishing the work on schedule, much to 
the bitter disappointment of Rothermel: “The hankering after prominence 
proved too much for his honesty . . . his word of honor worthless,” Rothermel 
acrimoniously asserted.!!”7 The contract was eventually renegotiated, and the 
large engraving (24 7/8 x 38 1/4 inches) was delivered in 1879. 

The following year Rothermel was approached by John M. Jewell of the 
War Department’s Engineer Bureau about including The Battle of Gettysburg 
in his “Stereo Panopticon” exhibition of the war. Jewell explained that a photo- 
graph of the engraving would be turned into a transparency on glass. This 
would be projected on an eighteen-foot-square canvas by means of a stereo 
panopticon illuminated by oxyhydrogen or calcium light. Rothermel’s compo- 
sition would be the sole illustration of Gettysburg in this Civil War display and 
would always be identified as “From Rothermel’s great painting of that Battle, 
painted for the State of Pennsylvania by order of the Legislature of that State.” 
Rothermel accepted the proposal but emphasized that he did so only under 
the condition that no stereoscopic views, photographs, engravings, or other 
reproductions of the work would be made. No record of an exhibition fea- 
turing Jewell’s intriguing “entertaining” illustrations can be found.!!® 

With the completion of the second version of The Charge of the Pennsylvania 
Reserves at Plum Run in 1881, Rothermel’s Gettysburg subjects came to an end. 
For fifteen years, Peter F. Rothermel had concerned himself with representing 
the battle at Gettysburg. The focus of this involvement was the commission 
and execution of the colossal The Battle of Gettysburg. This major commission 
afforded the painter the opportunity to direct his considerable talents in 
picturing history to the rendering of the present. Although differing from his 
other history paintings in chronicling the contemporary, The Battle of Gettysburg 
exemplifies in grand fashion the artist’s proclivity for creating highly charged, 
theatrically dramatic scenes centering on episodes of intense confrontation. 
The Battle of Gettysburg represents the artist’s historical interpretation and 
painterly expression of what happened on that celebrated battlefield. Roth- 
ermel translated a momentous event in the history of the United States into 
a dynamic visual image that was, and is, simultaneously didactic, inspiring, 
and artistically striking. 
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THE BROTHERS’ WAR 


Gettysburg the Movie and American Memory 


William Blair 


Today, the battlefield is peaceful. Cornfields and apple orchards surround 
the town of Gettysburg, creating a pleasant scene that belies the grim harvest 
of 1863. On these selfsame pastoral fields in south-central Pennsylvania, men 
expended great energy trying to kill each other. And they succeeded awfully 
well. Generations have read the accounts of the corpses piled around the 
fields, viewed the photographs of dead snipers in Devil’s Den, marveled at 
the estimates that the wagon train of Confederate wounded stretched for seven- 
teen miles, and recalled the butcher’s bill of more than 50,000 total casual- 
ties. Yet despite this grisly history, the battlefield that places Pennsylvania on 
the Civil War map wears a benign face in American memory, as familiar and 
comfortable as today’s rural landscape that covers the scars beneath. One of 
the war’s biggest bloodbaths ironically has become a symbol of reunion—a 
means of diminishing sectional discord through heroic images of valiant 
Americans paying the ultimate sacrifice so that this nation might live. 

One need look no further for the meaning that Gettysburg holds in our 
national memory than the movie of the same name. Produced by Ted Turner, 
Gettysburg opened to acclaim in theaters during fall 1993. Directors con- 
sulted, and used, a host of Civil War reenactors to represent the period and 
tactics as faithfully as possible. The filmmakers also closely followed Michael 
Shaara’s Pulitzer prize-winning novel on which the action was based, Killer 
Angels. For all of the painstaking efforts to ensure accuracy to both the period 
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and the book, the movie reveals arguably as much about the present as the 
past—perhaps more. It highlights an interpretation of the conflict that I call 
the “brothers’ war,” an idealized memory of the war that celebrates the heroic 
attributes of all the soldiers. It also reaffirms the mythology of the battle of 
Gettysburg as the turning point in the war, the battle that saved the Union 
and lost the war for the Confederacy. 

Although “brothers’ war” can serve simply as the shorthand for a civil war— 
that people from the same national family fought each other—the term carries 
additional baggage in popular thought. “Brothers’ war” conveys the meaning 
that the Civil War occurred between two very similar people. They were siblings 
caught in a tragic family quarrel that, once resolved, could be smoothed over 
with a handshake. Brothers may fight hard, but they can make up easily because 
they come from the same family and have few fundamental differences. Both 
would accept the verdict of armed contest. An interpretation of the conflict 
based on the “brothers’ war” minimizes the problems of reunification by 
playing down the sources of friction, especially racial strife, hatred of each 
other, or serious differences of any kind between the sections. Instead, enemies 
confront each other only because they have to, out of a sense of duty rather 
than true acrimony. While the war resulted in the destruction of slavery, 
Southerners in this interpretation do not fight for preservation of the insti- 
tution but for state rights. Although historian Eric Foner did not use the term 
“brothers’ war,” he came close to capturing my meaning for the term when he 
observed that Ken Burns’s PBS series on the Civil War portrayed “a family 
quarrel among whites, whose fundamental accomplishment was the preserva- 
tion of the Union and in which the destruction of slavery was a side issue and 
African Americans little more than a problem confronting white society.”! 

The movie Gettysburg depicts the Civil War squarely within this framework, 
making it easy to revere the conflict while overlooking less tidy complexities. 
The reasons for fighting, the sentimental attachment between the two armies, 
the heroism of the soldiers, and the treatment of the battle as the victory that 
saved the Union all strike deep mythological chords within the American 
soul. Categorizing these elements as myth does not mean that they had no 
validity or basis in actual events. Men at times fought heroically. Friendships 
between opposing generals sometimes existed. Some Southerners fought for 
reasons other than to protect slavery. The mythology, however, overlooks 
how men often killed each other without a shadow of remorse. It also mutes 
the conflicts within each region, especially dissent over war aims or whether 
governments treated rich and poor alike when it came to military service. 
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Finally, seeing the war as a brothers’ war limits the role of slavery in Southern 
life, as well as the widespread prejudice among nineteenth-century Northerners 
against black people. 

This becomes evident in four areas of the film: the reasons that soldiers 
fight, the common sympathy between enemies, the reinforcement of Gettys- 
burg as the ultimate turning point of the conflict, and the romantic por- 
trayal of combat. It should be noted, though, that a critical look at the movie 
Gettysburg says less about the filmmakers’ limitations than about the way in 
which significant portions of Americans choose to remember the war as the 
forge of a particular kind of nationhood, minus complications between the 
races or dissent among white people 


The film’s portrayal of why soldiers fought contains considerable irony. In 
Gettysburg Northern soldiers battle to end the institution of slavery, which the 
Southern characters claim they are not fighting to protect. (No one asks why 
the South does not just give up the institution that seems so peripheral to 
them.) The Northern characters thus fight for freedom while Southerners 
battle either to protect states’ rights or to have the Yankees leave them alone. 
The Union side of the story is told within the first fifteen minutes of the 
film as Colonel Joshua Chamberlain of the 20th Maine reasons with men 
from another Maine regiment who want out of the conflict altogether and 
have been held under guard for mutiny. The soldiers have demonstrated 
bravery in battle but believe they have been mistreated. To get them to join 
with his regiment, Chamberlain reminds the men why they enlisted in the 
first place: some out of boredom and others because it seemed the right 
thing to do at the time. He then warms to the task, telling the men that this is 
a different kind of army. Men are not fighting for land, power, or money. “We 
are an army out to set men free,” he states, adding that by doing so it will prove 
that Americans have to bow to no one. “We all have value.” It is a moving 
speech that scores heavily with the men. All but a few pick up their muskets. 
Later in the movie the character of Sergeant Kilrain offers the reasons for 
fighting from the common man’s perspective, which prove to be more popu- 
list in nature. An Irishman who speaks in brogue, the practical Kilrain serves 
as a foil to Chamberlain who is from the upper crust and an idealist. Kilrain 
has gone to war to prove that a democratic society can function. He also hopes 
to break the back of the Southern aristocracy. The common soldier explains 
that he fights for the right to prove that he is a better man than planters. He 
damns gentlemen of all kinds, whether European or Southern. “I'll be treated 
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as I deserve,” he tells Chamberlain, adding, “not as my father deserved.” For 
that reason—and not because he is convinced about the innate equality of 
black and white people—he supports freeing the slaves. 

To the movie’s credit, the sentiment among Northerners about black people 
is somewhat ambiguous although still not totally consistent with nineteenth- 
century American attitudes. Chamberlain represents the quintessential aboli- 
tionist who sees no differences between the races. He remains credible because 
of his reaction to a wounded runaway slave found by Kilrain in the bushes 
near camp. Despite his feelings about equality, Chamberlain displays some 
queasiness about this person. He has not seen many black people in his life. 
The runaway raises considerable curiosity within the colonel who seems a 
little shocked at his rough speech and demeanor. (The book, by the way, gets 
this across much better than the movie.) But Chamberlain makes it clear that 
he remains firmly committed to equality. Kilrain is less supportive of black 
people. He does not believe that the races are equal, but neither does he 
support oppression or the right of some men to lord themselves over others 
no matter the race or country. Populism informs his white supremacy. 

Although it is laudable that the Northern characters are not simplistic in 
their racial beliefs, the movie avoids the outright racism that made emanci- 
pation a difficult issue. It took eighteen months before the progress of the 
war pushed President Lincoln to a stand that contained enormous political 
risks. Emancipation created controversy within the army and the home 
front. The Union states of Kentucky, Maryland, and Missouri still clung to the 
peculiar institution. The Democratic Party gained momentum as an opposi- 
tion party to Lincoln and the Republicans because of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. In New York City just a couple of weeks after the battle of 
Gettysburg, disenchanted people from the working class—many of them Irish 
like Kilrain—conducted a five-day orgy of violence in protest of the draft. 
Black people formed a primary target for the protesters. Several Midwestern 
states still barred free black people from emigrating and Pennsylvania, in 
1863, experienced a movement in the legislature, albeit an unsuccessful 
one, to create a similar ban. African Americans in Philadelphia protested to 
end segregation on streetcars and in other public accommodations. The 
movie lacks this less sanguine view of the North. It also does not reveal that 
many Union soldiers did not at first believe in a war to destroy slavery but 
converted to emancipation less for black rights than as a means of elimi- 
nating the source of power for planters, of bringing the war to a close, or of 
punishing the South.? 
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The Southern side of this story comes in two scenes in particular. In one, 
Confederate officers confer around a campfire after the opening day of battle. 
Represented are Lieutenant General James Longstreet and the principal offi- 
cers under his command. James Kemper, a general in the army who became a 
governor of Virginia after the war, vigorously denies that slavery forms a basis 
for the Southern cause. According to Kemper, the South fights for freedom 
from power. It resisted encroachment by Northern politicians in its affairs. 
“Virginia, by God, Sir, is going to be run by Virginians,” Kemper thunders, 
adding that the state will not be dictated to by money-grubbing Yankees. 
Thick-headed Northerners just do not get the message. They seem to Kemper 
far too obsessed with “the darkies.” A similar message echoes from the ranks 
as the brother of Joshua Chamberlain talks with a Confederate prisoner about 
the reasons for fighting. Tom Chamberlain indicates that the Union army 
hopes to free slaves and preserve the Union. The Confederate private, mean- 
while, claims to be fighting for his rights, not for “darkies.” The soldier adds, 
“Let us live the way we do.” 

Both scenes distance Southerners from slavery; in fact, nowhere in the film 
does a Southerner admit to fighting for the peculiar institution or even con- 
cede that slavery forms more than an unfortunate circumstance in their lives. 
“Let us live the way we do” perpetuates the belief that the war was not about 
slavery because most Southerners did not own slaves. It does not indicate that 
roughly one-third of all Southerners lived in households that used slave labor 
and that most white people had become committed to the institution for a 
variety of reasons. They may have aspired to become a planter or hired slaves 
during crucial times when labor was needed on the farm. 

This does not mean that every Confederate soldier should be shown as a 
die-hard, proslavery ideologue. That, too, would be inaccurate. Defense of 
homeland provided cause enough for many a Confederate soldier to train 
his musket on a Northerner. Historian James McPherson has conducted the 
most recent study of soldier motivations, finding that most Southerners did 
not even mention slavery in letters home. But he does not see this as indi- 
cating that little support existed for slavery among common folk, many of 
whom would have favored the system out of racial views that elevated all 
white people. McPherson, instead, argues that the peculiar institution was 
part of the way of life that Southerners tacitly accepted. Few references to it 
appeared in letters because it needed no justification from any internal con- 
troversy. Most people, as other historians have noted, tend to accept the world 
into which they are born. 
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Michael Shaara must have believed that the reference to rights included 
the right to take slaves into the western territories. Shaara’s version of the 
meeting between Tom Chamberlain and the Confederate prisoner in Killer 
Angels, which he authored, differs significantly from the movie. In the book, 
readers do not actually experience the incident, but learn of it when Tom 
Chamberlain runs up to his brother chuckling over the ignorance of the 
farmer he has just encountered. After hearing the Confederate soldier pro- 
claim that he fought for rights, the Union officer adds, “Then after that I 
asked this fella what rights he had that we were offendin’, and he said, well, 
he didn’t know, but he must have some rights he didn’t know nothin’ about. 
Now, aint that something?” In the eyes of Shaara, Tom Chamberlain under- 
stood that the right to own slaves formed at least one part of Southern con- 
cerns—a possibility the movie avoids. 


In spite of the use of the term “Yankees,” the enemies who oppose each other 
in Gettysburg do so with little rancor. Instead, they share a tragic awareness 
of their common bonds, either from prior relationships or through the experi- 
ence of combat. From the officer corps through the enlisted men runs a 
healthy respect for the enemy. The officers in particular understand that 
devotion to state or family caused the unfortunate circumstance in which 
former friends have become foes. No one has made the decision to support 
either side very happily. We are left to admire the sense of duty that it took to 
enter the conflict and perform the job of reluctant killers for respective 
nations. 

The friendship between Confederate Lewis Armistead and Union Winfield 
Scott Hancock provides the quintessential expression of this sentiment. Both 
men had been friends in the old army, serving in Mexico and other posts on 
the western frontier. Armistead was a Virginian; Hancock hailed from Penn- 
sylvania. When the war opened, they chose opposite sides, although Armi- 
stead and other men who became Confederates—such as George Pickett and 
Richard B. Garnett—all had sought Hancock’s advice. He supported the 
Union firmly but the Southerners felt compelled to support their states. All 
were aware of the special poignancy surrounding the party on the night of 
their farewell from assignment in California. Mrs. Hancock described Armi- 
stead as the most dejected of all. He apparently placed hands on Hancock’s 
shoulders and said: “Hancock, good-bye; you can never know what this has 
cost me, and I hope God will strike me dead if Iam ever induced to leave my 
native soil, should worse come to worst.”° 
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Fate ensured that the worst came. The armies that arrived at Gettysburg 
contained Armistead and Hancock. They never quite met, but Armistead on 
the third day of the battle led a portion of the assault that became known as 
Pickett’s charge, which attempted to puncture the position held by Hancock’s 
command. Armistead led his men on foot with a black hat held on sword 
point. The story has become a central part of Gettysburg lore, with millions 
of visitors to the battlefield becoming acquainted with it through the circular 
painting of Pickett’s charge in the Cyclorama. Both men were wounded in 
this final assault; Armistead died while Hancock lived not only to see the end 
of the war but to run unsuccessfully as president. The dying Confederate gen- 
eral sent to his former friend a watch and other valuables. For years, Northern 
journals perpetuated an apocryphal story that Armistead had repudiated the 
cause for which he fought while on his deathbed. Even in the late nineteenth 
century, the friendship between the two men provided a means for healing 
the country’s wounds and affirming the primacy of the nation.® 

In Gettysburg, Richard Jordan plays the role of Armistead to the maudlin 
hilt, captured best in a scene in Longstreet’s tent on the night before the 
final day of the engagement. Plagued by the possibility that he might face his 
former friend, Armistead asks his superior officer if he could avoid the con- 
flict by relinquishing his command. Recalling the night in California when 
the friends last parted, Armistead tells Longstreet that he promised his friend: 
“If I ever raise my hand against you, God strike me dead.” Teary-eyed, he 
gulps for breath. Longstreet of course cannot grant his subordinate’s request 
to be relieved. On the morrow the two friends will fight, perhaps against each 
other. Hancock has been going through his own torture about the possibility 
of meeting his friend. At Federal headquarters on the night after the first day 
of battle he learns that Armistead, known to his friends as Lo, is with the 
enemy. Hancock wonders how his friend is doing and confesses to being 
unsettled because Lo is just over the ridge. On the final day of battle, Hancock 
asks if there is a story about friends who find themselves on opposing ends of 
the battlefield. Although Longstreet will not relieve Armistead from com- 
mand, it is not because the general cannot understand his subordinate’s view 
of the enemy. At one point when Longstreet confers with Lee, the former 
remembers service in the Mexican War with many of the generals on the 
opposing side. “Those men in blue never seem to be an enemy,” he tells Lee. 

The scene with brother Tom and a Southern captive indicates that men in 
the ranks could form these bonds even if they had not known each other 
before the war. They could find common ground through suffering similar 
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experiences as soldiers. Just after proclaiming that he fought only to protect 
his rights, the Confederate private suggests the common tragedy that both 
sides have experienced. He proclaims that a lot of men have been lost so far. 
Some wore blue and some wore gray. “I seen enough of this war,” he tells Tom 
Chamberlain, echoing sentiments of a soldier from the 2nd Maine who wanted 
out of the conflict. The conversation ends with the prisoner mouthing, “See 
you in hell, Yank.” But this statement contains no acrimony. Instead, it conveys 
the sense that the two men may share the same ultimate fate. 

Throughout the movie the only hint of bitterness between the two armies 
comes at the end of Pickett’s charge. As the surviving Confederate soldiers 
pick their way through a grisly field to return to their lines some Union 
soldiers stand up and chant, “Fredericksburg, Fredericksburg.” The reference 
is to a series of assaults made by the Army of the Potomac against a well- 
entrenched enemy on December 13, 1862. Union soldiers sustained roughly 
13,000 casualties in the debacle, for which it took the Union army approxi- 
mately seven months to win vengeance. 

Yet even this harassment by Union soldiers is mild and lacks the range of 
emotions that characterized wartime relations. Like all mythologies there is 
some truth to the portrayal. Scholarly works on soldiers often have stressed 
the similarities between the two sides and how soldiers conducted informal 
trade in tobacco, food, and other goods when officers looked the other way. 
But this was not the whole story. This comfortable portrait hides the times in 
which soldiers relished shooting an opponent or, at the least, coldly went 
about their business. 

A number of examples contrast with the images of Gettysburg. The first 
concerns the battlefield. E. Porter Alexander, a top artillerist in the Army of 
Northern Virginia, offered an anecdote about the battle of Fredericksburg 
during which he had witnessed Union soldiers cut to pieces by a side shot 
from an artillery piece. Alexander indicated that this was the bloodiest round 
that he had ever witnessed, killing or wounding as many as twenty men. 
Writing a number of decades after the war—when presumably the passions 
of the conflict had cooled—he still remembered: “The sight of the shot excited 
me so that I felt bound to have some share,” indicating that he then sent forty 
more rounds down on the position. Alexander also remembered a time at 
Petersburg in 1864 when he spotted a Union soldier walking about 800 yards 
away. “Lend me a gun & let me try him,” Alexander had yelled to nearby 
soldiers and then fired a round. “The man fell & the men around me, looking 
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over [the] parapet gave a little hurrah at the shot.”’ Again, there is no sense 
of regret or a second thought even though this was written years after the 
event. 

Alexander can be forgiven for having done only what hundreds of thou- 
sands of men did and, in fact, were encouraged to do. It was his duty to kill, 
especially on the field of battle. But the war also featured atrocities that reveal 
the ugly side of human nature and a less comfortable glimpse of our own past. 
Guerrilla warfare existed. Reprisal hangings occurred under the command of 
Philip Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley in 1864 over this kind of warfare. 
Civilians could be caught in the cross fire. In western North Carolina near the 
Tennessee border, thirteen prisoners herded together as suspected bush- 
whackers were summarily executed by members of a Confederate militia unit. 
The victims ranged from age thirteen to fifty-nine. The community of Shelton 
Laurel in the Appalachians remembers this still. In eastern North Carolina at 
Kinston in 1864, George Pickett presided over the executions of twenty-two 
suspected Unionists. Not only were the prisoners treated without compassion, 
but officials also showed little respect for the corpses, tossing unclaimed bodies 
into a mass grave at the foot of the gallows and allegedly using some for 
“experimenting surgery.” The incident almost led to Pickett’s being tried for 
war crimes after the conflict.° 

Finally, the war and its aftermath created animosity that prevented a true 
reunion of the heart for at least a decade after the war and, arguably, not until 
the Spanish-American War in 1898. One of the best testimonies to this is a 
song first published in New Orleans in 1867. “I’m a Good Old Rebel” contains 
the diatribe ofa recalcitrant Confederate who makes no bones about the hatred 
that he still harbored against the Yankee nation. The narrator only wishes he 
could have killed more of the enemy. One stanza in particular expresses this 
desire: 


Three hundred thousand Yankees 
Is stiff in Southern dust; 

We got three hundred thousand 
Before they conquered us; 

They died of Southern fever 

And Southern steel and shot, 

I wish they was three million 
Instead of what we got.!° 
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The common respect exemplified in the film did exist among some people. 
A number of soldiers played by the rules, confining their killing to combat. But 
the unseemly side of war is missing in the movie, which represents the more 
heroic images that allow Americans to remember the conflict in a way that 
accentuates reunion and respect for both sides. 


Even the most casual student of the war approaches Gettysburg with some 
awe. Among its attractions is its status as the high-water mark of the Confed- 
eracy—the battle that turned back the Southern tide and ensured victory for 
the Union. No less than a Nobel Prize winner in literature has judged it so. 
William Faulkner’s novel Intruder in the Dust alleges that for every Southern 
boy there comes a time when it is just before one o’clock on July 3, the can- 
nonade has not yet begun, and once it does life will never be the same.'! That 
sense of a missed opportunity for the Confederacy has dominated perceptions 
about the battle of Gettysburg. On these three days of accidental combat, so 
the mythology goes, turned the life of the nation as we know it. 

The movie perpetuates this belief, beginning with Robert E. Lee. He con- 
siders Gettysburg the decisive conflict that might end the war. As the general 
rocks in a chair reflecting on the action on the first day, a voice-over says, 
“Tomorrow or the next day will determine the war.” Emerging from their 
consultation with the general, Major General John Bell Hood tells Longstreet 
that if Lee has set the right battle plan in place, “then the war’s over by 
sundown.” It thus frustrates Lee to no end that the second day of fighting 
results in a close call but without the dramatic victory he had wanted. “I could 
see a Clear road all the way to Washington,” he says. Other officers share this 
sentiment. Major General Richard Garnett, who will lose his life in Pickett’s 
charge, says before the tragic march, “Maybe we’ll win today and today will be 
the last day. Maybe today.” Longstreet falls into line with the rest when he 
says, “I do believe this attack will decide the fate of our country.” The Confed- 
erate command stakes a great deal on the contest, especially the final doomed 
assault against the Federal center. 

For the Union, the battle is no less important. To motivate the members 
of the 2nd Maine to fight, Joshua Chamberlain reminds them of the impor- 
tance of defeating Lee in the North. After going through the passionate 
speech that lists the reasons why Northerners have volunteered to fight, the 
colonel pulls out his final trump card to convince the men to pick up arms 
instead of facing courts-martial: “I do believe this attack will decide the fate 
of our country,” he intones. The meaning is clear. Lose this battle and the 
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Union loses the war. Fortunately for the colonel, most of the men heed the 
warning. 

In 1863 the public viewed the battle more ambivalently than we do today. 
Northerners, of course, were ecstatic with the repulse of the Army of Northern 
Virginia from Pennsylvania. But they were equally happy with the fall of Vicks- 
burg. Coupled with the capture of Port Hudson, the western campaign had 
opened the Mississippi to the Union, split the Confederacy in two, and turned 
30,000 Southerners into prisoners of war. These were achievements that no 
one could dispute. No matter how welcome, the defeat of Lee was not as 
complete. It had been an important battle for turning back the Confederate 
offensive, but it lacked the decisiveness of Vicksburg. Both armies returned 
to positions in Virginia that they had held the previous winter. Lincoln was 
frustrated—unrealistically so—that Major General George G. Meade who 
commanded the Army of the Potomac had not dealt a fatal blow by cutting 
the retreating army to pieces. No one at the time could know if the North, 
and not the South, had missed the greater opportunity. As war ground on 
through 1864, Northern morale would sag once more as the conflict con- 
sumed more men with final victory seemingly proving elusive.” 

Meanwhile, the battle confused then disheartened the Southern public. 
People understood that tremendous losses had occurred but many believed 
at first that Lee had won a victory. Rains swelled the Potomac. For eight days 
Lee’s army could not cross. Nor could communications go to the newspapers 
in Richmond. As word came of the retreat, hearts fell. But like their counter- 
parts in the North, Confederates did not greet the news of Gettysburg in iso- 
lation. They were well aware of Vicksburg, too. Southern fortunes had turned, 
and people realized it at the time. But even then, the citizenry steeled itself for 
the longer conflict. In a letter to Jefferson Davis that August, Lee proclaimed 
himself satisfied with the campaign. Despite the casualties, he had achieved 
his goals to relieve Virginia from the Union army and delay any offensive 
until the following spring. By that time, a number of factors actually would 
raise Southern hopes, including a temporary increase in provisions. And the 
war continued. 

Only later, when the true significance of the victory could be assessed, did 
the battle gain the prominence we assign it today. Lincoln helped the cause 
by dedicating the cemetery at the battlefield in a speech on November 19, 
1863, that stands as one of the greatest in American history. The president’s 
inspired oration has become evidence of a shift from thinking of the United 
States as a conglomeration of states to a single nation. But for a while after 
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the Southern surrender, Gettysburg remained a divisive issue as men from 
both sections attempted to write their version of history. Beginning in the 
late 1870s, the Southern Historical Association consciously used the engage- 
ment as the decisive battle on which Confederate fortunes turned. In their 
accounts, the association’s writers chose Longstreet as the scapegoat, placing 
on his shoulders the entire burden for defeat. But by the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, the battlefield had become a symbol of reunion and a place to honor the 
valor of the men who had fought there. Veterans from both sides returned to 
commemorate the war and help place monuments to regiments in the posi- 
tions that the men had occupied at the time. One of the greater symbols of 
sectional reconciliation came on the fiftieth anniversary of the battle, which 
featured a reunion of Confederate and Union veterans at Gettysburg. By this 
time, participants remembered the war’s greatest achievement as the consoli- 
dation of the nation and that soldiers on both sides fought equally nobly for 
their ideals. 

For a variety of reasons Gettysburg’s status as the great divide of the war 
has come under reassessment—at least among historians. Antietam, for one, 
has joined the list of candidates as the most prominent battle of the war. 
Fought in 1862, that conflict between Lee and McClellan arguably resulted 
in the greatest consequences of the war for it gave Lincoln the victory he 
needed to issue the Emancipation Proclamation. Changing the war to one 
that proclaimed freedom for slaves helped keep Europe from recognizing 
the Confederacy and brought a fresh pool of soldiers—African Americans— 
into the Union army. Fall 1862 also was the last time that the Confederate 
nation mounted an offensive in the two major theaters of war, with profound 
consequences possible. Southerners still hoped that victories would bring 
Kentucky and Maryland into the Confederate fold. These areas also promised 
more than spiritual resources. Even if volunteers did not rush to the colors, 
the Southern army would benefit from access to more supplies. 

More recently, scholars have come around to seeing the war’s outcome as 
resulting from a series of events and not just one battle. Some cite as many as 
seven turning points, but recent work settles on four: summer 1862 when 
Confederates turned back the Union army on the Peninsula and began twin 
offensives; fall 1862 when Federal soldiers turned back the Southern advances; 
summer 1863 when Vicksburg fell and the South lost at Gettysburg; and 
summer 1864 when it appeared that Lincoln might not win re-election.!° In 
this interpretation, Gettysburg still remains an important victory. It was the 
bloodiest engagement of the war, blunting Lee’s march and bleeding the 
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Army of Northern Virginia so much that it could not mount an effective 
offensive again. Yet one cannot diminish the importance of Vicksburg in 
bringing about Southern defeat. Nor is it wise to ignore that the war lasted 
nearly two more years, with one of the darkest times for the Union occurring 
in July and August of 1864 as the offensives planned by Ulysses S. Grant either 
failed or turned into sieges at Atlanta and Petersburg. Lincoln believed then 
that he would lose the election. For a brief moment he toyed with the idea of 
trading emancipation as a bargaining chip for peace. Without the victories 
of Mobile Bay, Atlanta, and the Shenandoah Valley from August through 
October, the Confederacy may well have existed as an independent nation and 
Gettysburg would have survived as an epic struggle but without the reputation 
it now enjoys. 


As Chamberlain and the 20th Maine fight for their lives on Little Round Top, 
the camera pans down the line, shooting head-on so that viewers peer into 
the rifle barrels from the perspective of the oncoming Confederates. Men do 
not fire until within camera view. Each soldier seems posed. The scene moves 
slowly, languidly, and without fury or frenzy within the combatants. Even the 
sound of firing is muted. The scene proceeds less like a moving picture than 
a series of paintings that collectors order from the advertisements in Civil 
War magazines. Much of the movie is shot in this style as Gettysburg provides 
romantic images with little of the horrors of war. Overall the cinematography 
paints lush pictures that sanitize combat. 

Two scenes in particular borrow from paintings that represent twentieth- 
century depictions of the battle. When Union Major General John Reynolds 
dies on the first day of battle, the men gather around the body. The scene 
freezes for a moment with no one moving. Men are arranged nicely so that 
the eye flows to the body at the center. Some of the men hold hands over 
hearts. It would be easy to forget that a battle rages around them. Later in the 
movie a similar scene unfolds with Union Major General Hancock receiving 
the blessing of Irish troops before they head into battle. Once again, move- 
ment stops as the men align themselves as if posed by an artist. Uniforms 
remain clean; few of the men look as if they have slept on open ground or 
marched under a summer sun in wool uniforms they have worn for months. 

Combat scenes are similarly pristine. The most shocking image comes as 
Confederate troops advancing during Pickett’s charge face a point-blank shot 
from an artillery piece that belches a column of smoke, sending the men reeling 
backward. This may be the most memorable fighting scene of the movie. For 
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the most part, though, we encounter wounds similar to those found in John 
Wayne movies in which heroes wear a bandage around the head or friends 
swab the shoulder of a comrade. No limbs are severed or heads crushed by 
cannonball. No one shrieks or becomes crazed in a blood lust. No one runs 
from the enemy or shows any fear. All perform their duty unflinchingly. When 
they fall, as Kilrain does, they have time to reassure friends that they die 
honorably and for a good cause. Even the hospitals are remarkably clean. As 
Longstreet visits the wounded John Bell Hood it is a peaceful place, orderly 
and without confusion of any kind. 

Other movies have remembered a different side of war. Although it fea- 
tured no combat and is guilty of perpetuating racist stereotypes of the Old 
South, Gone with the Wind presented war’s horrible face more vividly than 
Gettysburg and without resorting to buckets of gore. In one shot famous in 
film history, the camera pulls back to reveal the yard full of wounded men 
writhing and moaning in the hot Atlanta sun. The makeshift hospital inside 
also contrasts markedly from the one in Gettysburg. Viewers gag along with 
Scarlett O’Hara as she witnesses a doctor amputate a leg. We never see the 
operation but feel it through her reaction. Later in the same movie the Con- 
federate soldiers who retreat from Atlanta appear bedraggled and worn, in 
far worse shape than the men in the more recent film. A still more recent 
movie, Glory, also reveals a harsher war. Near the beginning of the film as 
Union soldiers march on Confederates at Antietam, a cannon shot splatters 
the head of an officer and we see a man crawling across the ground with 
blood spurting from the stump of a leg freshly shorn. In combat the men 
grimace and scream, become carried away, get stabbed or shot in the back by 
desperate enemies. Neither of these movies is perfect, but they indicate that 
there are ways to hint of war’s nature without being X-rated for violent content. 

Reasons probably vary why Gettysburg displays combat in its romantic fashion. 
For one thing, the project began production with a television audience in 
mind, and producers in midstream decided to open the film in theaters. 
Television images must be more tidy for its family audience. Also, the novel 
Killer Angels points filmmakers in this direction. Yet the producers and 
director must have chosen this way to tell the story. It is no accident that the 
pace of combat moves slowly or that characters pose portraitlike while bathed 
in romantic light. The entire package reaffirms the notions of the brothers’ 
war—a view that has dominated mainstream America for so long and per- 
haps unwittingly influenced the movie’s making. 


* MAKING AND REMAKING PENNSYLVANIA'S CIVIL WAR 


Of course the brothers’ war does not hold currency with everyone. Scholars 
for the past twenty years have been unearthing evidence of the conflicts within 
Northern and Southern societies and restoring the role of black people in 
their liberation. Similarly, movies other than Glory present different sides to the 
conflict. More recently, Pharaoh’s Army has captured the war from a smaller 
perspective—a handful of Union soldiers who run into problems trying to strip 
food from a western farm where the main provider has enlisted in the 
Confederate army. Issued in 1995 by Orion Home Video, this movie highlights 
how the Union officer and the Confederate woman found they had more in 
common than they may have thought. But they also remain enemies, and the 
empathy inevitably dissolves into violence. Hatred never fully disappears. 

Competing visions of the war are not only reflected in film but also in the 
popular culture as a whole, especially in the commemorations of the war and 
also in a renewed interest in preserving slavery in our national memory. 
Throughout the country, reenactment groups have surged in popularity and 
Southern heritage groups have constructed Web pages on the Internet to 
protect Confederate traditions, such as the battle flag that bears the St. 
Andrew’s Cross. Similarly, African-American interest in the war has increased. 
Reenactment groups have formed and a memorial has been dedicated to 
U.S. Colored Troops in Washington, D.C. Controversy still erupts over these 
issues, especially taking the Confederate flag from the capitol at Columbia, 
South Carolina, or including it on vanity license plates in Maryland. Others 
found distasteful the re-creation of a slave auction at Williamsburg. 

One thing seems reasonably certain: we live in a time when American 
memory itself is changing. Cultural artifacts today reflect this split personality 
within our own society. Gettysburg and Glory describe different ways to remem- 
ber the conflict: the first the more traditional brothers’ war and the second a 
more recent focus on the centrality of slaves and free blacks to the conflict. 
Gettysburg provides more comforting images that ennoble the participants, 
eliminate potentially divisive issues, celebrate the survival of the nation, and 
highlight the heroic nature of the combatants. Glory is no less nationalistic, 
but it includes African Americans in the equation, gives a more cogent look 
at racial problems, and presents perhaps the most realistic combat footage of 
any Civil War movie yet made.!® The jury is still out whether the memories 
of war represented in Gettysburg and Glory can come together or will remain 
parallel, attracting different publics—whether the war continues or peace 
finally comes. 
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14, Planning for the fair began at a meeting of women delegates from northwestern states, 
held in Chicago on the September | and 2, 1863. See Mary Livermore, My Story of the War 
(Hartford: A. D. Worthington, 1888), 411; Attie, “‘Swindling Concern,’” 284-89, and Gordon, 
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Bazaars and Fair Ladies, 58-93. The first event to be called a “sanitary fair” was organized at 
Lowell, Massachusetts, in February 1863, but this was a small gathering and because it was not 
widely promoted, it was not as influential as the Chicago fair. See Goodrich, Tribute Book, 28. 
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discusses in Bazaars and Fair Ladies, 94-115. 
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committee fell behind in its planning, Brooklyn’s committee “seceded” from the joint project 
and went out on its own, “the first great act of self-assertion ever made” by the “City of Churches.” 
See History of the Brooklyn and Long Island Fair (Brooklyn: “The Union” Steam Presses, 1864), 1. 

17. The Women’s Pennsylvania Branch of the Sanitary Commission had formed in 1863 
to coordinate the collection of supplies from more than 350 subsidiary aid societies in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and western New Jersey. Among the leaders of the women’s branch 
were Mrs. William H. Furness, Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, and Mrs. R. M. Lewis, as well as the wives 
of many of the executive committee members, including Mrs. Caleb Cope and Mrs. Charles 
Sullé. The women were inspired to organize a fair by Sarah Hoge, one of the organizers of the 
Chicago fair, who delivered a spirited report on the success of that event at a meeting on January 
25, 1864. See Stillé, Memorial of the Great Central Fair, 14, and Minutes of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Philadelphia branch, United States Sanitary Commission, Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (hereafter HSP). 

18. Other members of the thirty-two-man committee included A. E. Borie, N. B. Browne, 
Frederick Fraley, John Cresson, Joseph Harrison, and George Whitney. Stillé, Memorial of the 
Great Central Fair, 19-21. 

19. Gallman, Mastering Wartime, 146-69. 

20. Bennett, “Exhibitionary Complex,” 80. For a history of the American Manufactures 
Institute fairs, see Bruce Sinclair, Philadelphia’s Philosopher Mechanics: A History of the Franklin 
Institute, 1824-1865 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1974), 85-103, 295-98. 

21. In New York, for example, the female organizers petitioned the mayor for permission 
to construct a temporary exhibition hall in Union Square to supplement the Fourteenth Street 
Armory. See Attie, “‘Swindling Concern,’” 292. 

22. “The Great Central Fair: Description of the Buildings,” Philadelphia Daily Evening 
Bulletin, June 4, 1864, p. 1. The production of a “fair” in Philadelphia held unique historical 
resonance because traditional fairs had been banned in the city for many decades. In his Annals 
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stores and business is ordinarily found sufficient for all purposes of trade!” Watson concluded. 
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Edwin S. Stuart, 1898), 1:364. 
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Park around which Joseph Paxton designed and constructed the Crystal Palace. “The Great 
Central Fair” (editorial), Philadelphia Daily Evening Bulletin, June 3, 1864, p. 4. 

25. Stillé, Memorial of the Great Central Fair, 21-22. 

26. For an account of the opening day ceremonies, see Gallman, Mastering Wartime, 
148-50. 
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fairs, the oldest of which were the annual exhibitions of the Royal Society of Arts in London, 
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in Europe, specifically the mammoth international world’s fairs initiated in 1851 with the Crystal 
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members of the Sanitary Commission, most notably Henry Bellows, who delivered a sermon on 
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Welsh Scrapbook, HSP. 
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30. “The Great Central Fair,” Philadelphia Daily Evening Bulletin, June 4, 1864, p. 1, and 
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and period rooms filled with historic artifacts had been featured at other sanitary fairs—including 
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American Culture, 1876-1986 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1988), 38-42. 

31. See Memorial of the William Penn Parlor (Philadelphia: published for the Benefit of the 
Fair, James Rodgers, Printers, 1864). 
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George Fahnestock recorded. “We have a much better horticultural display at home any day.” 
George Fahnestock Diary, June 13, 1864, HSP. Similar displays were featured at other sanitary 
fairs. See Gordon, Bazaars and Fair Ladies, 86-90. 

34. For a general discussion of art galleries at the various fairs in different cities, see 
Gordon, Bazaars and Fair Ladies, 81-86. 

35. Harrison also opened the art gallery in his house on Rittenhouse Square to the public 
for the duration of the fair (admission was fifty cents) as did Henry C. Carey. 

36. An album was compiled at the request of Mrs. Bloomfield Moore for presentation to 
the actress Charlotte Cushman in appreciation of the several benefit performances she gave for 
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the Sanitary Commission. Noted in the Minutes of the Fine Arts Committee of the Great Central 
Fair, April, 9, 1864, Sartain Papers, HSP. 

37. See Minutes of the Fine Arts Committee of the Great Central Fair, passim, Sartain 
Papers, HSP. 

38. Ibid., June 4, 1864. Curiously, though Harrison kept up with business correspondence 
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Mignot. 

40. “A Wounded Soldier” and “Recollections of the Fair in New York,” Our Daily Fare, no. 
3 (June 10, 1864): 18. 

41. George Fahnestock Diary, June 13, 1864, HSP. For Fahnestock’s biography, see The 
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1874), 192. 
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43. “Art Gallery,” p. 1. 
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1864, p. 1. 
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p. 4. 
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fair could be painful. During their first day at the fair, the Fahnestock family “wandered for a 
mile along galleries, all decorated profusely with American flags and containing every imaginable 
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article for sale,” then ate lunch at the restaurant, attended a dance performance at the Indian 
Exhibition and visited the old curiosity department. “Tired out, we came home at 2:30,” George 
Fahnestock recorded, “daughter was so exhausted that she went to bed quite sick.” George 
Fahnestock Diary, June 13, 1864, HSP. 

52. “The Transept,” I/lustrated Exhibitor 1 (June 7, 1851): 9. 

53. Bennett, “Exhibitionary Complex,” 95. “Introduction,” Illustrated Exhibitor 1 (June 7, 
1851): 2. 

54. Gordon, Bazaars and Fair Ladies, 81-82. 
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various committees is published in Stillé’s history. 

56. Attie, “‘Swindling Concern,’” 295, and Gordon, Bazaars and Fair Ladies, 84. 

57. Marling, George Washington Slept Here, 38-39. 

58. William Forten and Ebenezer Bassett to John Welsh, April 23, 1864; Welsh to Forten 
and Bassett, April 24, 1864, Furness Papers, HSP. Quoted in Gallman, Mastering Wartime, 156-57, 
though with no mention that Forten and Bassett were African American. 
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60. The Age, a radical Democratic newspaper, suggested that restrictions on the number of 
African Americans admitted to the fair were removed on June 20, 1864, because admission 
receipts had dipped sharply. See “The Great Central Fair,” The Age, June 21, 1864, p. 1. 

61. Stillé, Memorial of the Great Central Fair, 58. In April 1864 John Welsh had written Albert 
Bierstadt, who supervised the Native American performers at New York’s Metropolitan Fair, to 
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62. “The Close of the Fair,” Philadelphia Daily Evening Bulletin, June 25, 1864, p. 4. 

63. Executive Committee Resolution, July 5, 1864, Furness Papers, HSP. 

64. Stille, Memorial of the Great Central Fair, 146-50. 

65. One editor proclaimed that “the splendor and variety” of the American sanitary fairs 
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(Philadelphia: L. H. Everts, 1884), 3:1773-74. 
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by Horace Trumbauer and opened in 1927) stood at the northwest corner of the circle and 
construction had begun on the Municipal Court (designed by John Windrim and W. R. 
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CHAPTER 3. "WE WERE ENLISTED FOR THE WAR" 
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mother at the time of her death must be treated as highly suspect. A copy of the act of the U.S. 
Congress granting Mary Wade a mother’s pension is in Wade Family file, ACHS. 

65. For more information on the intricacies of Jennie Wade’s local “scandals,” see John S. 
Patterson, “John Burns and Jennie Wade: The Hero and Heroine of Gettysburg?” unpub. paper 
presented to the American Folklore Society meeting, Philadelphia, October 19, 1989, in file 
8-28 (John Burns: July 1st), GNMPL, 11, and Frassanito, Early Photography at Gettysburg, 119-28. 

66. Letter from Frank Moore to John Burns, January 17, 1866, in John Burns Family file, 
ACHS. Moore’s book was eventually published as Women of the War: Their Heroism and Self-Sacrifice 
(Hartford, Conn.: S. S. Scranton, 1866). 

67. Burns was elected constable in 1855, appointed in 1856, and elected in 1857. He ran 
again in 1860 but was defeated. File 8-28 (John Burns: July Ist), GNMPL. It is relevant that in 
Burns’s obituary, the local press insisted on placing the word hero in quotation marks. Gettysburg 
Star and Sentinel, February 9, 1872, as cited in Patterson, “Hero and Heroine of Gettysburg?” 8. 

68. “Although many years ago, somewhat free in his habits as to drinking, he has for some 
twenty years past been a strictly temperate man, not having tasted liquor during that time.” Copy 
of report of the United States Senate in John Burns Family file, ACHS. Burns was awarded a 
pension of eight dollars a month for his service at Gettysburg—an amount equal to that later 
awarded to Mary Wade for the service of Jennie. 

69. Mrs. Burns’s reaction was recorded by Gettysburg resident Henry Dustman. His 
account was reprinted in the Gettysburg Times, December 5, 1946, copy of clipping in BEAC, 
ACHS. 


CHAPTER 5. THE AVERY MONUMENT 


1. The only twentieth-century writings on the Avery Monument are found in Pittsburgh 
area newspapers and a mention in the short biography of Charles Avery by Stanton Balfour, 
“Charles Avery: Early Pittsburgh Philanthropist,” Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine 43, no. 
1 (March 1960): 19-22. The monument is identified as the earliest depiction of African Americans 
in public sculpture by Kirk Savage in Standing Soldiers, Kneeling Slaves: Race, War, and Monument in 
Nineteenth-Century America (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1997), 70-72. 

2. On rural cemeteries, see David Charles Sloane, The Last Great Necessity: Cemeteries in 
American History (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1991), 1-98, which builds upon the 
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brief observations of Frederic A. Scharf, “The Garden Cemetery and American Sculpture: 
Mount Auburn,” Art Quarterly 24, no. 1 (spring 1961): 80-88. French and British influences are 
discussed by Richard A. Etlin, The Architecture of Death: The Transformation of the Cemetery in 
Eighteenth-Century Paris (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1984), 358-68, and by Blanche Linden-Ward, 
“Putting the Past Under Grass: History as Death and Cemetery Commemoration,” Prospects 10 
(1985): 279-314. For an example of interracial uses of cemeteries for recreational purposes, see 
Annie Parker, “Rural Cemeteries,” Frederick Douglass’ Paper (August 13, 1852). For Pittsburgh’s 
rural cemetery, see Walter C. Kidney, Allegheny Cemetery: A Romantic Landscape in Pittsburgh 
(Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh History and Landmarks Foundation, 1990), and Roy Lubove, “Pittsburgh’s 
Allegheny Cemetery and the Victorian Garden of the Dead,” Pittsburgh History 75, no. 3 (fall 
1992): 148-56. 

3. For the monument to Bowditch, see Blanche Linden-Ward, Silent City on a Hill: Land- 
scapes of Memory and Boston’s Mount Auburn Cemetery (Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 
1989), 236-38 and 282-83. 

4. The Avery Monument does not fit well into either of two recent attempts at estab- 
lishing a typology of grave markers in major American cemeteries. See Kenneth L. Ames, “Ideolo- 
gies in Stone: Meanings in Victorian Gravestones,” Jowrnal of Popular Culture 4, no. 4 (spring 1981): 
641-56, and Peggy McDowell and Richard E. Meyer, The Revival Styles in American Memorial Art 
(Bowling Green: Bowling Green State University Popular Press, 1994). 

5. The first published biography of Charles Avery was written by the popular journalist 
James Parton: “Charles Avery,” in his People’s Book of Biography; or, Short Lives of the Most Interesting 
Persons of All Ages and Countries (Hartford: A. S. Hale, 1868), 122-27. It was apparently written 
during Parton’s 1867 tour of Midwestern cities that also produced the profile of Pittsburgh for 
Atlantic Monthly, in which he coined the phrase “Hell with the lid off” to describe the nation’s 
center for heavy industry: Milton E. Flower, James Parton (Durham: Duke University Press, 1951), 
78-91. Parton’s tribute to Avery opened with a description of the monument and returned to 
the grave site at its conclusion. This narrative device was imitated by subsequent biographers: 
“Rev. Charles Avery,” People’s Monthly 1, no. 2 (July 1871): 17-18, which contained the most 
hyperbolic praise of the monument, and History of Allegheny County Pennsylvania, 2 vols. (Chicago: 
A. Warner, 1889), 1:s.v. “Avery.” These last two biographies were commissioned by the executors 
of Avery’s estate. See “3rd and Final Account of Josiah King surviving executor of . . . ,” City of 
Pittsburgh, Orphan’s Court, #84, June term, 1879, Allegheny County, Register of Wills, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania (hereafter Allegheny County). The contents of these two commissioned 
biographies were repeated in most subsequent biographies. 

6. The Avery project seems to be one of four surviving sculptures by Louis Verhaegen. 
His full-length portrait, Daniel Webster, is owned by the St. Louis Mercantile Library Association. 
It was a gift from Henry D. Bacon acquired between 1846 and 1859. See A Guide to the Sculpture, 
Paintings, and Other Objects of Art, in the Halls of the St. Louis Mercantile Library Association, December, 
1859 (St. Louis: George Knapp, 1859), cat. #3. This Webster portrait is the only one of Verhaegen’s 
extant works that predates the Avery commission. While completing the Avery project, Verhaegen 
began a monument for John Scudder, a missionary from New Jersey who worked in India on 
behalf of the Dutch Reformed Church and who died at the Cape of Good Hope in 1855. Fund- 
raising for his monument began in 1859. By mid-1860 Verhaegen had been commissioned and 
the fund-raising committee requested that the Scudder Monument be placed in Brooklyn’s 
Greenwood Cemetery, but this idea was rejected by the church’s governing board. Instead the 
sculpture was erected near Hertzog Hall, at Seminary Place, in New Brunswick and was moved to 
its current location, in the yard of the First Reformed Church of that city, in 1862. A relief panel 
on the front of this monument has similarities to the relief in the Avery Monument—a portrait 
of the deceased holding a Bible and gesturing, in this case as if preaching to South Asians in loin 
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cloths gathered at both sides to listen. Badly worn indications of architecture, presumably 
Indian, are discernible behind the group. See the Inventory of American Sculpture Database 
maintained by the National Museum of American Art, and Meredith Arms Bzdak and Douglas 
Petersen, Public Sculpture in New Jersey: Monuments to Collective Identity (New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1999). The dates related to Scudder’s monument can be determined from The 
Acts and Proceedings of the General Synod of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church in North America (New 
York: Board of Publication of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, for 1859, 1860, and 1861) 
and two letters from Thomas C. Doremus, chairman of the monument committee, held in the 
papers of the Reformed Church in America, Board of Foreign Missions, at the New Brunswick 
Theological Seminary Library. (I am grateful to Russell Gasero, archivist of the Reformed 
Church in America, for helping to establish the dates of the Scudder Monument.) 

For Verhaegen’s Lytle Monument in Cincinnati’s Spring Grove Cemetery, see McDowell 
and Meyer, Revival Styles, 77, and Blanche M. G. Linden, Spring Grove: Celebrating 150 Years 
(Cincinnati: Cincinnati Historical Society, 1995), 77-78. Like Verhaegen’s other extant works, 
the Lytle Monument was carved of marble, apparently shortly after the war. It deteriorated so 
badly that it was remade of granite in 1915. It contains a relief panel of the battle of Chick- 
amauga that Linden believes may have been a separate work by Randolph Rogers. The 
bibliography on Verhaegen (also seen as “Verhagen”) is scant: George C. Groce and David H. 
Wallace, New-York Historical Society’s Dictionary of Artists in America, 1564-1860 (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1957), 648, reports that Verhaegen was listed with a partner (Peeiffer or 
Pfeiffer) in the New York City Business Directory in 1851, that Verhaegen was listed alone in 
directories from 1851 through 1860, and that he exhibited a “marble bust” of Daniel Webster 
and a plaster figure of Tom Thumb at the American Institute in 1856. The Webster won a 
bronze medal at the American Institute for “best marble bust.” It could be the same work now 
owned by the St. Louis Mercantile Library Association or perhaps another version of it. The 
plaster Tom Thumb might well have been a fanciful conceit, a common type exemplified by 
Harriet Hosmer’s Puck and described in William H. Gerdts, American Neo-Classic Sculpture: The 
Marble Resurrection (New York: Viking, 1973), 136-37. But Tom Thumb could also have been a 
portrait of the popular circus midget. The American Institute exhibits were trade and patent 
shows in which the arts played a minor role: Transactions of the American Institute, of the City of New 
York (Albany: The Legislature, 1857), 142. Verhaegen also contributed a sculpture or a painting 
(or both) entitled Union to the auction and exhibition held for the Metropolitan Sanitary Fair in 
New York in 1864. See James Yarnall et al., The National Museum of American Art’s Index to American 
Art Exhibition Catalogues from the Beginning Through the 1876 Centennial Year, 6 vols. (Boston: G. K. 
Hall, 1986), 6:3704. 

7. “The Avery Monument and Statue,” Scientific American, n.s., 1, no. 23 (December 3, 
1859): 364. 

8. Avery’s business dealings must be pieced together from disparate sources. Before the 
1830s these were mostly recollections of acquaintances. During the late 1830s his investments 
were of a scale that they were sometimes mentioned in the newspapers. Many of the newspaper 
items are cited in Erasmus Wilson, Standard History of Pittsburg Pennsylvania (Chicago: H. R. 
Cornell, 1898). Wilson was a Pittsburgh newspaper journalist and his extensive chronicle serves 
as a partial index to Pittsburgh’s nineteenth-century news media. Avery made the transition 
from comfortable wealth to remarkable wealth by his investment in copper mining. See Donald 
Chaput, The Cliff Mine: America’s First Great Copper Mine (Kalamazoo: Sequoia Press, 1971), 19-77. 

9. On Avery’s patronage of Duncanson, see Joseph D. Ketner, The Emergence of the African- 
American Artist: Robert S. Duncanson, 1821-1872 (Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 1993), 
25-45, and cat. #16 and #38. The Garden of Eden was the only object in Avery’s home that was 
bequeathed separately: “I give to Wm. M. Shinn, as a testimonial of my appreciation of his active 
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interest in the education and elevation of the colored race inhabiting this country, my large 
picture representing the Garden of Eden, painted by Duncanson, a colored artist of the City of 
Cincinnati.” City of Pittsburgh, Orphan’s Court, Will Books, vol. 9, p. 11, 1858, Allegheny 
County. In the inventory of his household it was valued at $250, a sum greater than any other 
item within the well-furnished house. The twenty-two other prints and paintings listed, mostly 
portraits of Methodist leaders or family members, were appraised at a total of $228. See City of 
Pittsburgh, Orphan’s Court, “Schedule of Household Furniture & Etc. . . . Rev. Charles Avery,” 
1858, Allegheny County. 

10. The scholarship at Oberlin was endowed in January 1849. It was used to pay tuition 
and other expenses for an African American from Pittsburgh named Amelia Freeman. 
Afterward it was to be assigned to another African-American student by the faculty or by Avery. 
See Treasurer’s Journal, #14, p. 303; and Secretary’s Office, Catalog and Record of Colored 
Students, Archives of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio (hereafter Oberlin). John Peck, a wig 
maker who was active in the region’s early black conventions, has been credited with the idea 
that Avery should start a college. See Ann G. Wilmoth, “Pittsburgh and the Blacks: A Short 
History, 1780-1875” (Ph.D. diss., University Park: The Pennsylvania State University, 1975), 183, 
and Joe W. Trotter, Jr., River Jordan: African-American Urban Life in the Ohio Valley (Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press, 1998), 40, 45. Peck was also considered a leader in establishing 
Pittsburgh’s African Methodist Episcopal Church. See Benjamin T. Tanner, An Apology for 
African Methodism (Baltimore: n.p., n.d.), 289-93. For Martin Delany’s assertion that the 
editorials in his Pittsburgh newspaper, the Mystery, inspired Avery’s college, see Frank A. Rollin, 
Life and Public Services of Martin R. Delany (Boston: Lee and Shepard, 1868), 50. Avery was active 
in the Pittsburgh Anti-Slavery Society, along with Delany and several other leaders of the black 
community. In the 1830s that organization proposed, but did not realize, a school. See Wilmoth, 
“Pittsburgh and the Blacks,” 71-74. 

11. On this denomination and Avery’s role in it, see Wallace Guy Smeltzer, Methodism on 
the Headwaters of the Ohio, the History of the Pittsburgh Conference of the Methodist Church (Nashville: 
Parthenon, 1951), 137-50; T. H. Colhouer, Sketches of the Founders of the Methodist Protestant Church 
(Pittsburgh: Methodist Protestant Book Concern, 1880), 420-27; and George Brown, Recollections 
of Itinerant Life (Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll, 1866), 168-70, 206-18. Avery’s earliest activities as a 
preacher were recorded in the diaries of John Wrenshall, the first ordained circuit rider 
assigned to the Pittsburgh area. He welcomed Avery’s willingness to help him with his preaching 
duties in 1814 because Wrenshall’s sideline of trading in banned British goods was requiring 
increasing amounts of his time. See John Wrenshall, Mss. Journal, vol. 3, pp. 112-15, Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (hereafter HSWP). Later glimpses of 
Avery’s preaching are found in John Scott, Recollections of Fifty Years in the Ministry (Pittsburgh: 
Methodist Protestant Board of Publication, 1898), 87-94. 

12. The well-known split in the Methodist Episcopal Church into northern and southern 
denominations occurred in 1844, The less famous schism over slavery in Avery’s Methodist 
Protestant Church took place throughout the 1850s, culminating in the north-south division of 
that denomination in 1857. See Ancel H. Bassett, A Concise History of the Methodist Protestant 
Church (Pittsburgh: James Robinson, 1877), 156-61. Even before the official split, Avery was 
involved in pro- and antislavery tensions in his denomination such as those surrounding the 
effort to establish a seminary in Uniontown, Pennsylvania. See W. Harrison Daniel, “Madison 
College, 1851-1858: A Methodist Protestant School,” Methodist History 17, no. 2 (January 1979): 
90-105. 

13. Colhouer, Sketches, 427. 

14. “Rey. Charles Avery,” Pittsburgh Gazette, January 19, 1858; “Will of the Late Rev. Charles 
Avery,” Pittsburgh Gazette, January 25, 1858. 
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15. Hugh Honour, The Image of the Black in Western Art, vol. 4, From the American Revolution 
to World War I (Cambridge: Menil Foundation, 1989), pt. 1, 170. 

16. City of Pittsburgh, Orphan’s Court, Will Books, vol. 9, pp. 9-15, 1858, Allegheny 
County. The will and a complex group of documents related to the dispersal of the estate were 
recorded in Allegheny County’s “Register for the Probate of Wills” (now the Office of the 
Register of Wills) between March 1857 and June 1879. These include the will, three codicils, an 
inventory of the estate (including the books and artwork in the household), some records of a 
challenge to the will, and accounts of the executor’s disbursement of funds. 

17. The Republican contest for governor began behind the scenes at least one full year 
before the February 1860 state party convention. See John F. Coleman, The Disruption of the 
Pennsylvania Democracy, 1848-1860 (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion, 1975), 130. The reason for starting early was that the gubernatorial election was seen as the 
major effort by both the Democratic and Republican Parties since the presidential outcome was 
predictable in the region. See Michael F. Holt, Forging a Majority: The Formation of the Republican 
Party in Pittsburgh, 1848-1860 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1969), 272-73. A biography of 
Howe claims that his friends urged him toward this nomination “when the memorable guber- 
natorial campaign of 1859 and ’60 dawned on the view.” See Seelye A. Willson, “The Growth of 
Pittsburgh Iron and Steel,” Magazine of Western History 2, no. 6 (October 1885): 552. So it is likely 
that Howe’s considerations about running for governor would have predated the commis- 
sioning of the monument. Biographical information on Thomas M. Howe can be found in 
Biographical Encyclopedia of Pennsylvania of the Nineteenth Century (Philadelphia: Galaxy Publishing, 
1874), 662-63; Willson, “Growth of Pittsburgh Iron,” 550-56; History of Allegheny County, 1:239, 
2:262-63; Wilson, Standard History of Pittsburgh, 1004—5; Encyclopaedia of Contemporary Biography of 
Pennsylvania, 3 vols. (New York: Atlantic Publishing and Engraving, 1898), 1:74—76; and History of 
Pittsburgh and Environs, 5 vols. (New York: American Historical Society, 1922), 3:851-53. 

18. Biographical Encyclopedia, 645; Wilson, Standard History of Pittsburgh, 132, 339, 789, 830; 
and “Meeting of the Republican County Convention,” Pittsburgh Daily True Press, January 5, 1860. 
The Henry King Siebeneck Collection, HSWP, contains some family letters to and from King 
regarding his respect for his mother’s religious teachings. During the 1860s Howe and King 
became active in founding the Allegheny Observatory. See Wallace R. Beardsley, “The Allegheny 
Observatory During the Era of the Telescope Association, 1859-1867,” Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Magazine 64, no. 3 (June 1981): 213-36. 

19. Charles C. Arensberg, “Evergreen Hamlet,” Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine 38, 
nos. 3-4 (fall-winter 1955): 117-23; Wilson, Standard History of Pittsburgh, 238, 387, 783, 787, 790, 
795, 813-14, 822, 827; Pittsburgh Saturday Visitor, July 27, 1853; death notice in the Pittsburgh 
Gazette, August 31, 1865. 

20. R. J. M. Blackett, “Freedom, or the Martyr’s Grave: Black Pittsburgh’s Aid to the 
Fugitive Slave,” Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine 61, no. 2 (April 1978): 127-28, notes that 
Howe’s stance on the Fugitive Slave Act was somewhat slippery. 

21. Joseph P. Gazzam [to an officer of Oberlin College], February 9, 1858, Secretary’s 
Office, Trustee Records, Avery Fund, Oberlin. Dr. Gazzam served with Shinn and others on 
the board of the Avery Institute. He was active in the Pittsburgh chapter of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

22. For the suit and its resolution, see City of Pittsburgh, Orphan’s Court, #55, March 
term, 1858, Allegheny County, and William Shinn, “The Will of Mr. Avery,” Pittsburgh Gazette, 
February 15, 1858. Martha Avery finally relinquished her claims to one-half of the personal 
property and one-third of the real estate in exchange for a sum of $80,000. 

23. In addition to being large, the monument was costly. “The Further Account of 
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Thomas M. Howe and Josiah King surviving executors . . . ,” City of Pittsburgh, Orphan’s Court, 
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#7, September term, 1866, Allegheny County, contains a record of payments made between 
February 1859 and May 1866, but not individually dated. Among them is: 
Expenses of Monument as follow to wit: 


L. Verhagen For Monument $ 10,047.73 

Ino Chislett Services 500 

disbursements in c/o foundation 148.95 

Miller & Gordon fencing lot 1033.70 

Schuchman lithograph of College Building ae 

J. Cochran & Bro Gate to fence 81 
putting name of Mr. Avery 

on vault doors 25 

$ 11,847.38 


For an engraving illustrating the monument before its fence was removed, see People’s Monthly 1, 
no. 2 (July 1871): 20. The fence was well designed and at the four corners repeated the 
decorative motif of inverted torches from the four corners of the monument. The purpose of a 
lithograph, presumably of the Avery Institute, in relation to the monument is unclear. 

24. William M. Shinn to George Whipple, May 6, 1858, American Missionary Association 
Archives, Amistad Research Center, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. (hereafter AMA). 

25. William M. Shinn to George Whipple, May 27, 1858, AMA. 

26. Shinn’s letter to Whipple of May 6 opened by acknowledging a letter from Mr. Whipple 
of April 30, in which some general statement recognizing the need for an appropriate monu- 
ment must have been conveyed on behalf of the American Missionary Association. Most of the 
remainder of Shinn’s letter consisted of an effusive justification in the style of a sermon. In the 
final sentence Shinn mentioned, apparently for the first time, his large estimate of the cost of a 
proper memorial. Whipple responded promptly on May 15—apparently not as wholeheartedly 
in favor of the idea after seeing the price tag. Shinn wrote again on May 27, this time in language 
more suitable to the courtroom than the pulpit. He acknowledged that Whipple had presented 
“some good arguments and cogent reasons against our views,” but he “did not propose to answer 
them, although not convinced by them” because they had been expressed too late: “Before its 
date [Whipple’s May 15 letter] however we had already entered into a contract for the chief 
feature of the Avery monument a full length statue—conformable to our judgt. of what was 
becoming and proper, as foreshadowed in my letter to you of the 6th incl. Shortly after that date 
Mr. Vaerhagen [sic] of your city (who had executed a bust of Mr. A. for his niece Mrs. Doremus 
also of New York) came here, not upon our invitation however, for the express purpose of sub- 
mitting some plans and drawings for the monument for our inspection and to solicit a contract 
from us. With him we made a contract for the statue, for which he has already procured the 
marble and commenced the work.” William M. Shinn to George Whipple, May 27, 1858, AMA. 

27. William M. Shinn to George Whipple, May 6, 1858, AMA. In this letter Shinn expressed 
attitudes about ambition and good citizenship similar to those in William M. Shinn, Inaugural 
Address Delivered Before Philological Institute (Pittsburgh: Philological Institute, 1839). 

28. Fora discussion of associating “the other” with nature, see Peter Mason, Deconstructing 
America: Representations of the Other (London: Routledge, 1990), 43-50. For this theme’s role in 
the origins of racism in the United States, see Winthrop D. Jordan, White Over Black: American 
Altitudes Toward the Negro, 1550-1812 (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1968), 
216-311. Musings on the relation between the agricultural conquest of nature and domination 
of race or gender are supplied by Jim Mason, An Unnatural Order: Uncovering the Roots of Our 
Domination of Nature and Each Other (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1993). 
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29. Frederick J. Blue, The Free Soilers: Third Party Politics, 1845-1854 (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1973); Eric Foner, Free Soil, Free Labor, Free Men: The Ideology of the Republican Party 
Before the Civil War (New York: Oxford University Press, 1970); John Mayfield, Rehearsal for 
Republicanism: Free Soil and the Politics of Antislavery (Port Washington: National University Pub- 
lications and Kennikat Press, 1980). 

30. For the early years of Allegheny Cemetery, consult First Report of the Managers of the 
Allegheny Cemetery . . . (Pittsburgh: Johnston and Stocking, 1849); Second Report of the Managers of 
the Allegheny Cemetery . . . (Pittsburgh: W. S. Haven, 1857); Allegheny Cemetery: Historical Account of 
Incidents and Events . . . (Pittsburgh: Blakewell and Marthens, 1873); Annual Proceedings: 
Corporators of Allegheny Cemetery, June 29, 1889. . . (Pittsburgh: Press of the East Ender, 1890); The 
Allegheny Cemetery, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Its Origin and Early History . . . (Pittsburgh: n.p., 1910). 
Charles Avery was a charter member of the corporation and also on the board of managers until 
1847. When Avery died, William M. Shinn took his place on the corporation. Howe was a cor- 
porator from the outset. Josiah King resigned from the corporation in June 1845, shortly after 
the Great Fire. 

31. For the interment of Avery and the expansion of the cemetery lot, see Day Book, April 1, 
1851—May 30, 1863, Allegheny Cemetery, entries January 18, 1858, and January 20, 1859; for the 
establishment of Tour Avenue, see Minutes of the Board of Managers meetings, May 1845—June 
1866, Allegheny Cemetery, entry February 19, 1859. (I am grateful to Thomas G. Roberts, general 
manager, and his staff at Allegheny Cemetery for permitting me to examine these documents.) 

32. Allegheny Cemetery: Historical Account, 32. 

33. The photo, by Seth Voss Albee, was published in Allegheny Cemetery: Historical Account, 
facing p. 73. It is apparently an albumen print, a process that often fades rapidly. 

34. “Avery Monument and Statue,” Scientific American, 364; “The Avery Monument and 
Statue,” Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, December 2, 1859; “The Avery Monument,” Pilisburgh Daily 
True Press, December 3, 1859; “The Avery Monument and Statue,” Pittsburgh Saturday Dollar 
Chronicle, December 10, 1859. Only a fraction of the sword remains, where it attaches above 
Charity’s right knee. 

35. “A Visit to Avery’s Tomb,” Christian Recorder, January 16, 1869. 

36. Hiram Powers’s proposed figure of Liberty for the U.S. Capitol (1848-50) met with 
some resistance because his inclusion of the Phrygian cap was considered a provocative reference 
to abolition. See Jean Fagan Yellin, “Caps and Chains: Hiram Powers’ Statue of ‘Liberty,’” 
American Quarterly 38, no. 5 (1986): 798-826. For a broader study of the changing representation 
of liberty in the nineteenth century, see Michael Kammen, Spheres of Liberty: Changing Perceptions 
of Liberty in American Culture (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1986), 65-126. 

37. Parton interpreted Avery’s departure from the white lead business as an example of 
unusual integrity in business because most manufacturers diluted this material to increase 
profits. “If I cannot sell a good article, I will give up the business.” This quote was repeated by 
subsequent biographers. See Parton, People’s Book, 123. William Shinn in a letter to the Gazette 
defending the will against Martha Avery’s suit, took offense in the use of the word “injustice” in 
a previous news article. “Injustice,” he responded, “is a word never applied to Mr. Avery in his 
lifetime and cannot, and will not, be used in reference to the final closing up of his earthly 
affairs.” Pittsburgh Gazette, February 15, 1858. 

38. Blackett, “‘Freedom,’” 127-28; Pittsburgh Gazette, September 30, 1850. 

39. Rollin, Life and Public Services, 75-76. 

40. The Lawyer’s Dream (cat. #132), Courtroom Scene (cat. # 172), The Higher Law (cat. #181), 
Justice (cat. #186), and Trial Scene (cat. #205)—all in Bruce W. Chambers, The World of David 
Gilmour Blythe (1815-1865) (Washington: Smithsonian Institution Press, 1980). The description 
of the scales in The Lawyer’s Dream is quoted by Chambers (p. 71) from an undated clipping. 
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41. Cruikshank’s illustrations were produced for an 1852 London edition of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. (1am grateful to Janet McCall for bringing this illustration to my attention.) An inventory 
of the contents of Charles Avery’s household listed this title in his library, but the edition was not 
specified. 

42. For some time, historians have interpreted the schisms in Protestant churches over 
slavery as contributing to the coming of the Civil War. See Richard J. Carwardine, Evangelical 
Politics in Antebellum America (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1993). For Mitchell Snay’s assess- 
ment of the relationship as more symbiotic, with political situations and philosophies sometimes 
encouraging denominational splits, see his Gospel of Disunion: Religion and Separatism in the 
Antebellum South (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 113-50, and a supportive Rick 
Nutt, ““‘The Advantages of Liberty’: Democratic Thought in the Formation of the Methodist 
Protestant Church,” Methodist History 31, no. 1 (October 1992): 16-25. 

43. Charles Avery to Lewis Tappan, May 15, 1854, AMA. 

44. William E. Gienapp, The Origins of the Republican Party, 1852-1856 (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1987). Because of Avery’s apparent focus upon moral issues, he might be cate- 
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